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INDIA  IN  THE   LITERARY  RENAISSANCE  : 
MODERN   INDIAN    POETRY. 

By  a.  Yqsuf  Alt. 

[Read  October  23rd,  1918.] 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  we  are  living  in 
an  ag-e  of  re-birth — a  Renaissance.  Our  civilisation 
would  die  if  it  did  not  respond  to  the  great  and  new 
impulses  that  are  moving  us  everywhere. 

In  thinking  of  the  modern  Indian  literary  Renais- 
sance our  minds  inevitably  go  back  to  the  European 
Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
In  that  Renaissance  the  East  played  a  part  which  is 
not  fully  recognised  in  the  standard  literature  of 
Europe.  Sienese  and  Venetian  art  owed  much  to 
Eastern  and  far-Eastern  influences.  In  many  of 
the  practical  arts,  such  as  architecture,  the  textiles, 
glass-making  and  metal  work,  the  East  had  a  great 
deal  to  teach,  as  is  shown  by  the  sxDecimens  of  her 
mediaeval  work  in  modern  museums.  In  philosophy 
even  the  revival  of  Aristotle  in  Greek  depended  on 
the  knowledge  already  gained  from  the  Arabic 
translations  of  the  philosopher's  works  and  the 
commentaries  of  Arabian  philosophers.  The  meta- 
physics of  the  schoolmen  imported  into  Christian 
theology    the  subtlety    and    spirit    which    we   find 
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luxuriating  in  the  religious  and  legal  literature  of 
the  '  Shariat.' 

Mathematics,  medicine,  science  and  astronomy 
were  the  chosen  fields  of  Arabian  research,  and  the 
new  light  in  these  subjects  came  to  Western  univer- 
sities through  the  pupils  of  Eastern  doctors.  Even 
in  literature  and  poetry  the  influence  is  clearly 
marked.  Dante*  has  many  allusions  to,  and  remi- 
niscenses  of,  Eastern  ideas,  and  the  literature  of 
romances  and  tales  carries  on  the  traditions  of  such 
works  as  the  '  Romances  of  Antar.' 

The  relative  positions  of  East  and  AVest  have  now 
altered  so  much  that  any  comprehensive  influences 
of  that  kind,  from  the  East  to  the  West,  are  not  to 
be  expected  in  our  day.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that 
all  influence  in  intellect  and  culture  must  now  flow  in 
the  reverse  direction  from  the  West  to  the  East.  The 
idea  of  our  common  humanit}^  has  been  so  forcibly 
brought  home  to  us  in  the  terrible  struggles  of  the 
last  four  years  that  all  thinking  minds  are  beginning 
to  feel  a  sympathetic  curiosity  in  the  different  national 
contributions  to  human  culture.  The  formula  of 
nationality  and  self-development  is  being  used  freely 
in  political  discussions.  But  an  even  more  fruitful 
harvest  may  be  gained  by  applying  it  to  the  literary, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  world.  It  is  felt  that  each 
nation's  culture  can  be  best  developed  according  to 
its  own  genius.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
development  will  be  conducive  to  the  best  results  if 
freed  from  isolation  and  related  to  a  larg-er  move- 


*  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  these  allusions  with 
Indian  astronomy  and  ideas  of  cosmogony,  bnt  the  direct  influence 
was  obviously  that  of  tbe  Muhammadan  nearer  east. 
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ment  which  "  strives  after  common  grounds  of 
nnity."  * 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  is  doing  its  part 
in  this  double  work — on  the  one  hand,  interpreting 
and  gathering  up  the  threads  of  the  movements  in 
the  different  national  literatures  of  the  world,  and 
on  the  other,  fostering  the  desire  for  greater  co- 
relation,  harmony  and  unity,  so  that  the  national 
aspirations  ma}^  be  focussed  to  the  altered  orienta- 
tion of  the  New  Humanities.  It  is  fitting,  therefore, 
that  we  should  examine  the  tendencies  in  the 
modern  vernaculars  of  India,  and  see  how  far  they 
reflect  the  new  spirit,  and  liold  out  the  promise  of 
influencing  and  being  influenced  by  the  large  stream 
of  the  world's  thought. 

In  studying  the  literature  and  poetry  of  India, 
the  European  world  has  hitherto  concentrated  its 
attention  on  the  classical  poetry  and  literature 
written  in  the  ancient  tongues.  The  books  on  this 
subject,  written  in  Europe,  would  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  there  was  no  modern  literature  in  India, 
but  that  the  Indian  people  were  like  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Medes  :  they  had  played  their  part  in 
history  and  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  the 
present  world.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case. 
India  has  not  only  a  great  past,  but  a  very  living 
present  and  a  highly  promising  future.  And  these 
three  are  intimately  interconnected.  The  discussion 
of  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  modern  move- 

*  The  quotation  is  from  a  speech  of  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor 
of  the  United  Provinces,  India.  See  '  Indian  Refoi-ms  and  the 
Imperial  Idea,'  by  Sir  Havcourt  Butler.  Allahabad  Government 
Press.  1918. 
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ments  in  Indian  literature  and  poetry  will  show  that 
her  literature  and  her  poetry  are  worth  studying, 
both  as  an  index  to  the  Indian  mind  and  as 
throwing  light  on  some  of  the  great  problems  which 
are  agitating  India,  and  which  will  have  some 
bearing  on  the  future  course  of  events  in  the  great 
Empire  to  which  she  belongs. 

This  neglect  of  modern  vernacular  poetry  is  not 
confined  to  Europe.  In  India  itself,  some  people  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  classical  poetry  is  the  only 
poetry  worth  cultivating.  Whereas  there  are  many 
translations  and  adaptations  of  the  older  dramas, 
many  editions  and  commentaries  on  the  old 
devotional  poetry  and  the  old  philosophical  books  of 
India,  there  are  very  few  translations,  even  from 
one  Indian  vernacular  into  another,  of  the  modern 
products  of  the  Indian  mind.  The  vernacular 
literatures  have  not  yet  found  their  fitting  place  in 
the  centres  of  learning.  There  are  scarcely  any 
vernacular  libraries,  if  we  mean  by  a  library  not  a 
haphazard  collection  of  books,  but  an  organised  unit 
housed  with  loving  care,  catalogued  for  the  benefit 
of  students  and  of  learned  men  and  women,  near  and 
far,  and  endowed  with  a  life  and  growing  activity 
of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

English  life  and  thought  are  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  thoughts  of  modern  India  than 
are  the  thoughts  of  any  other  European  country. 
Translated  into  English  may  be  found  the  Vedas,  the 
Upanishads,  the  Epics,  the  Puranas,  dramas,  epics, 
and  all  the  great  books  of  the  Sanskrit  language, 
and  also  some — alas !  too  few — of  the  great  Arabic 
and  Persian  works  that  were  written  or  studied  in 
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Muhammadan  India.  But  very  few  translations  of 
the  modern  vernacular  writings  will  be  found,  with 
the  exception  of  the  poetry  of  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore  and  some  Bengali  novels.  Not  only  has 
England  given  honour  to  Rabindranath's  muse  and 
genius,  but  also  other  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  His  works  have  been  translated  into 
Swedish  and  Danish,  and  have  found  a  popular  vogue 
in  these  countries. 

Although  very  little  of  the  vernacular  poetry  of 
India  has  been  translated  into  European  languages, 
echoes  of  its  spirit  may  be  found,  especially  in 
English  literature.  Tennyson,  for  instance,  in 
writing  his  exquisite  little  poem,  "  Akbar's  Dream," 
published  in  the  volume  known  as  '  Aenone,'  refers 
to  something,  though  not  actually  by  name,  which 
inspires  the  spirit  of  the  modern  vernacular  litera- 
ture of  India.  This  something  is  the  dream  of  a 
United  India,  of  an  effective,  orderly  Nationalism. 
One  of  India's  literary  men,  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  Lord  Tennyson,  had  also  the  extremely 
high  honour  of  indirectly  inspiring  that  poem, 
because  he  spoke  to  him  of  the  place  which  Akbar 
occupies  in  Indian  tradition  and  Indian  folk-litera- 
ture and  folk-poetry.  That  dream  of  Akbar,  that 
ideal  of  harmony  and  progress,  may  be  taken  to  be 
the  keynote  of  modern  patriotic  literature.  The 
Indian  mind,  Hindu  and  ]\Iuhammadan,  will  have 
many  difficulties  to  face  in  achieving  it,  but  they 
have  the  encouragement  of  poets  like  Tennyson  and 
statesmen  like  Morley  and  Montagu.  India,  in 
working  at  that  ideal  by  artistic  chisel-strokes,  may 
be  compared  to  the  popular  Danish  sculptor,  Bissen, 
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working  away  at  his  hard  and  inert  material  to 
produce  the  living  features  of  the  aged  "  Militia- 
man," with  his  passionate  devotion  to  the  family 
ideal  and  the  upraised  sprig  of  honourable  peace. 

Song  and  poetry  have  much  significance  and 
importance  in  the  development  of  India,  as  in  the 
development  of  the  world  at  large.  The  Indian 
people  comprise  a  population  of  320  millions,  speak- 
ing several  distinct  languages,  and  possessing  in 
each  a  fine  living  literature  and  great  literary 
tradition.  We  cannot  have  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  liuman  race  writing  and  thinking  without 
influencing  the  thought  of  the  world  at  large. 

It  was  a  Scandinavian  University  authority  who 
read  Bengali  in  the  original,  and  who  was  so  pleased 
with  some  poems  which  he  read  that,  for  Europe, 
he  practically  discovered  that  poetry.  Tagore  has 
been  writing  in  India  for  the  last  thirty  years  or 
more.  His  songs  are  sung  by  the  Ijoatmen  on  the 
Hooghli  and  on  the  great  riverways  in  Bengal. 
His  music  is  familiar  to  the  workers  in  the  mills.  It 
sweetens  the  labour  of  the  backbone  of  the  Indian 
population — the  tillers  of  the  soil.  His  poetry  is 
read  everywhere  in  the  spacious  plains  of  Bengal — 
by  country  folk,  by  the  middle  class,  and  by  the 
nobility.  Until  this  Swedish  professor  discovered 
him  and  brought  his  name  to  notice,  and  directed 
the  limelio:ht  of  the  Nobel  Prize  on  those  wonderful 
English  translations  made  by  the  poet  himself,  the 
general  reader  in  Europe  never  dreamt  of  the  exis- 
tence of  this  great  literary  force.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  "  discovery  "  was  that  Tagore  l)ecame 
a  world-wide. classic;  and  the  indirect  result,  which 
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will  have  an  important  bearins^  on  the  standing  of 
modern  India  in  the  literary  world,  is  that  foi'  the 
first  time  the  world  at  large  began  to  realise  that 
modern  India  counts  as  a  factor — a  considerable 
factor — hi  the  daily  growth  of  poetic  thought  and 
the  development  of  the  human  mind. 

From  a  philological  point  of  view  the  modern 
Indian  vernaculars  have  been  studied  with  great 
care,  imder  the  auspices,  and  with  the  financial 
assistance,  of  the  Government.  Quite  recently  Sir 
George  Grierson,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  philolo- 
gists in  all  lands,  has  completed  his  great  survey  of 
the  Indian  languages.  In  this  survey  he  has 
studied  the  structure  and  relationship  of  many 
obscure  dialects.  He  has  also  devoted  attention  to 
the  maturer  and  more  developed  languages,  that  is 
to  say,  languages  like  Hindustani  and  Bengali, 
Marathi  and  Gujerati.  These  are  not  the  only 
highly  developed  vernaculars  of  India;  there  are 
others,  but  I  mention  these  few  in  order  to  show 
the  wealth  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  modern 
vernaculars. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  vernaculars  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  Aryan  languages,  which  are 
current  in  the  north,  and  the  Dravidian  languages, 
which  are  current  in  the  south.  For  our  purpose 
the  most  important  are  the  Aryan  languages,  though 
the  fine  emotional  literature  in  Tamil  and  other 
Dravidian  languages  deserves  a  tribute.  The  Aryan 
languages  are  related  as  cousins  to  nearly  all  the 
European  languages — Anglo-Saxon,  Scandinavian, 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  also,  in  a  closer  degree,  to 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  the  foundation  of   all 
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culture  in  Europe.  They  may  claim  to  be  daughters 
of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  great  family  of  Indo- 
European  languages — Sanskrit — which  is  probably 
nearer  to  the  parent  language  than  any  others  in 
the  world.  Their  great  power  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  recognised,  not  only  in  India,  but  in 
Europe  and  America.  Their  contact  with  English 
thought,  and,  through  the  English  language  and 
literature,  with  the  finest  forms  of  European  and 
American  thought,  is  daily  bringing  out  of  them 
those  latent  harmonies  which  they  inherit  from  their 
own  classical  parents,  but  Avhicli  have  taken  a  new 
form  more  conformable  to  modern  ideas.  They 
revel  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  enterprise  which 
is  reflected  in  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world. 

But  there  is  another  great  advantage  which  the 
Indian  vernacular  languages  have  over  the  older 
classical  languages  of  India  :  they  contain  a  copious 
modern  vocabulary,  and  they  can  free  themselves 
from  the  limitations  of  tradition,  which  sometimes 
kill  older  literatures.  Both  in  art  and  literature 
tradition  may  be  a  great  heritage,  but  it  may  also 
tie  the  hands  of  the  artist,  and  bind  his  heart  with 
chains.  Both  his  method  and  his  sentiment  may 
become  stereotyped.  The  wealth  of  tradition  may 
involve  certain  trappings  which  cramp  his  freedom, 
certain  points  of  view  which  may  narrow  his  horizon. 
These  young,  free  vernaculars,  full  of  hope  for  the 
future,  full  of  self-confidence,  go  out  to  experiment 
on  new  methods,  searching  out  new  corners  of 
thought.  Their  freedom  from  old  limitations  is 
specially  to  be  commended  to  the  great  poets  who 
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are  now  arising  in  the  Indian  world.  This  freedom, 
if  they  will  only  use  it,  will  enable  them  to  produce 
w^ork,  as  it  were,  in  a  new  medium.  We  know 
what  happens  in  the  history  of  art  when  a  painter 
begins  to  paint  on  fresh  lines,  and  gets  away  from 
old  methods  or  adopts  a  new  medium.  He  may,  for 
instance,  give  up  oils  and  take  to  water-colours, 
discovering  that  water-colours  suit  his  genius  and 
his  subjects  much  better  than  oils.  Do  we  not  find 
in  the  case  of  a  great  painter  like  Turner,  when  he 
soars  to  new  heights,  how  fine  are  his  achievements 
— how  vivid  his  sunsets  and  ships,  and  how  wonder- 
ful his  atmosphere  ? 

In  the  same  way,  when  a  modern  vernacular  poet 
like  Hali,  in  Hindustani,  takes  up  the  theme  of  the 
historical  greatness  of  the  Musalman  nations  of  the 
past,  and  their  present  decadence,  we  find  that  he 
strikes  a  new  note.  He  adds  a  new  interpretation, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  minor  key,  a  new  hope  for  the 
people  in  the  future.  And  this  is  not  a  hole-and- 
corner  hope,  one  hatched  in  secret  plottings  and 
machinations,  or  in  dark  broodings  and  impotent 
defiance  which  only  lead  to  sullen  suicidal  despair. 
It  is  a  radiant  hope  which  arises  from  our  "  going 
out  into  the  world"  (as  the  Koran  enjoins),  facing 
the  facts  that  confront  us,  and  in  a  loyal  spirit 
working  out  our  future  as  men  and  women  of 
courage  and  strength  of  character. 

Our  earlier  vernacular  poets  were,  and  are,  apt, 
even  themselves,  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the 
modern  "  vulgar  "  tongues.  They  use  them  as  they 
would  use  the  homely  village  pony  {tattu) — often 
putting    on    them    the    showy    adornments    of    the 
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classical  tongues — Persian,  Arabic,  or  Sanskrit,  as 
the  case  may  be.  This  is  a  phase  through  which 
most  rising  languages  pass.  It  has  been  so  in 
English.  For  example,  Milton  almost  apologised 
for  Shakespeare  using  "  his  native  woodnotes 
wild,"  *  and  French  classicists  regarded  Shake- 
speare as  an  "  inspired  barbarian,"  because  his 
English  muse  ignored  classical  models.  Regarding 
his  own  work  Milton  prided  himself  on  his  Latin 
poems,  which  are  hardly  read  now,  while  a  great 
English  sonnet,  like  his  "  When  I  consider  how  my 
life  is  spent,"  is  a  household  treasure  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  every  reader,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  feels  its  genuine  inspiration.  It  is  the  same 
with  India.  India  has  her  great  classical  works, 
though  they  are  not  read  as  much  as  they  should 
be.  When  a  great  modern  poet  like  Rabindranath 
Tagore  arises,  singing  in  Bengali,  and  draws 
•attention  to  the  great  spiritual  depths  in  the 
modern  Indian  mind,  we  rejoice  and  feel  that  the 
■old  harmonies  of  the  past  can  take  a  new  meaning 
in  the  present.  His  own  English  translations,  in 
which  tie  clothes  his  thoughts  in  a  new  garb,  are 
more  than  translations  ;  they  are  like  parallel  torches, 
lighted  from  the  original  fire.  In  them  we  realise 
that  even  to-day  we  have  inspired  men  in  India 
who  can  point  to  the  ideals  of  her  poetry  in  a  way 
in  which  no  man  of  another  nation,  no  voice  from 
another  literature,  could  possibly  do.  These  living 
systems  of  Indian  languages,  linked  with  English, 
establish  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
set  India  on  the  highway  of  modern  human  thought, 

*  •'  L'Alle"-ro." 
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with    an    effect    impossible    in    classical   languages 
which  have  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  the  country. 

There  are  three  great  noticeable  schools  in  modern 
Indian  poetry — perhaps  we  may  say  modern  Indian 
literature,  for  true  poetry  must  be  most  intimately 
connected  with  all  literature.  Poetry  is  like  the 
exchange  in  a  telephone  system.  Literature  refers 
back  to  poetry  and  receives  its  response  from  poetry. 
We  will  now  examine  in  detail  these  three  great 
tendencies. 

The  first  school  consists  of  those  who  look  back- 
wards, the  extremely  conservative  men,  who  live 
in  the  dead  past.  They  would  rather  write  in  a 
classical  language  than  in  the  vernacular.  Even 
when  they  use  the  venacular,  they  would  rather 
cast  their  works  in  the  moulds  of  the  old  classical 
authors  than  hammer  out  new  forms,  as  Tagore 
and  Hali  have  done.  Such  recluses  live  in  a  remote 
world  on  the  mountain-tops,  contemplating  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Himalayas,  rather  than  descend 
into  the  plains  and  see  the  march  of  events,  or  go 
into  the  factories  and  the  bazaars,  railway  marts 
or  busy  seaports,  and  hear  the  hum  of  men,  or 
see  the  ships  come  in  laden  wi-th  merchandise  from 
east  and  west,  from  north  and  south.  To  such 
men  everything  in  the  modern  world  seems  topsy- 
turvy. They  are  like  the  great  Dane  of  poetry — 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  They  think  that  '•'there 
is  somethins:  rotten  in  the  state  of "  the  world. 
To  them  it  seems  that  every  attempt  of  thinkers 
to  get  to  the  actualities  of  life  is  an  offence,  and 
they  hark  back  to  old  philosophical  ([uestions  or 
the    ancient  devotional   spirit  of  the    Ramayan,   or 
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the  half  Sufi,  lialf  Anacreontic  f/hazals  of  Ashiqdna 
poetry.  If  they  had  either  Sufi  or  Anacreontic 
experiences  within  their  souls,  they  would  at  least 
stand  some  chance  of  being  poets.  Without  such 
experiences  they  either  degenerate  into  mechanical 
imitators  or  finished  jugglers  with  words  or  phrases. 
Their  zeal  in  the  perfection  of  traditional  metres 
goes  side  by  side  with  their  superstitious  choice  of 
traditional  subjects.  I  consider  that  their  respect 
for  tradition  is  misplaced,  and  that  in  trying  to 
honour  the  past  they  dishonour  it.  It  is  as  if  a 
man  who  finds  his  brother  dead,  instead  of  decently 
taking  him  away  and  burying  him,  brings  home  his 
corpse  and  places  it  in  his  study,  brooding  over  it 
and  letting  it  go  to  dissolution  before  his  very  eyes. 
When  his  mind  is  affected  with  disgust,  he  transfers 
the  blame,  not  to  his  own  conduct,  but  to  something 
wrong  in  the  state  of  the  world  at  large. 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  school,  which  runs  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  Its  votaries  set  up  the  fetish 
of  modern  imitation.  They  would  have  everything 
new  :  to  them  the  past  is  a  thing  either  to  be 
ashamed  of  or  to  be  ignored.  To  them  novelty  is 
the  test  of  value  in  literature  ;  they  would  rather 
read  the  latest  "  shilling  shocker "  in  a  language 
they  imperfectly  understand  than  read  the  most 
perfect  tlionght  of  a  poet  two  hundred  years  old — 
at  least,  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  write  in  the 
vernacular.  That  is  why  we  find  so  many  transla- 
tions in  the  Indian  languages.  I  do  not  condemn 
translations.  I  think  that  they  help  to  bring  the 
literature  and  thoug-hts  of  other  nations  before  the 
people  at  large.     But  I  urge  the  plea,  which   Avill 
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appear  superfluous  to  those  with  any  taste  in 
literature,  that  a  translation  can  never  take  the 
place  of  original  literature.  The  best  works  in  any 
language  embody  not  only  ideas  which  can  be 
translated,  but  feelings,  emotions,  and  reminiscences 
— an  artistic  beauty  which  you  cannot  transplant. 
The  only  literature  which  rings  true  is  that  which 
goes  right  to  the  soul,  and  is  absolutely  in  communion 
with  the  minds  of  the  people  and  reflects  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  live. 

This  tendency  must  be  combated.  We  must 
guard  ourselves  against  thinking  that  when  we 
have  translated  and  read  foreign  classics  we  have 
understood  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the 
world  ;  or  satisfied  our  soul-hunger,  which  craves 
food  native  to  the  soil  and  not  merely  concentrated 
essences  distilled  from  the  choicest  exotics.  Even 
so  universal  a  genius  as  Shakespeare  defies  transla- 
tion into  Hindustani.  The  translator,  in  despair, 
takes  to  adaptation,  and  the  adaptation  often 
becomes  a  travesty.  The  most  honest,  reverent 
translation  may  fail  because  the  translator  is  less 
than  the  poet,  or  because  the  associations  of 
words  in  one  language  do  not  go  with  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  another  language.  In  translating 
Hamlet's  soliloquy,  for  instance,  we  find  that  the 
phrases  lose  their  fine  shades  of  meaning — all  those 
delicate  nuances  that  cling  round  them  in  the 
English  language.  To  make  her  literature  rich, 
Indian  poets  must  go  to  something  within  their" 
own  and  their  readers'  experiences. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  best  foreign  classics 
that    make    the    most    popular    translations.     The 
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novels  of  Dickens  are  untranslatable,  and  Hindu- 
stani readers  know  nothincy  about  them.  But 
nearly  all  the  novels  of  Reynolds  have  been  trans- 
lated, and  Hindustani  readers  feel  a  shock  of 
surprise  when  they  learn  from  English  critics  that 
they  are  scarcely  a  part  of  English  literature ! 
Even  the  names  of  Moliere,  Goethe  or  Ibsen  are 
almost  unknown.  And  quite  a  number  of  trans- 
lations are  not  done  from  the  original  language  at 
all,  but  through  one  or  two  intermediary  languages  ! 
This  tame  submission  to  second-hand  translations 
of  indifferent  literature  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
adoption  of  the  pseudo-style  which  the  English  call 
"journalese"  —  a  slip-shod  language  which  neither 
attempts  shades  of  thought,  nor  discriminates 
between  degrees,  nor  probes  into  recesses.  A  great 
poet  does  not  merely  want  to  state  facts.  He  needs 
to  arouse  emotions,  to  contrast  ideals.  To  this  end 
language  is  a  subtle  instrument  in  the  master  hand, 
and  its  influence  pervades  all  departments  and 
relations  of  life.  Music,  painting  and  the  plastic 
arts  have  their  own  mission,  but  will  anyone  say 
that  their  influence  on  the  daily  lives  of  the  people 
and  their  power  to  express  both  thought  and 
emotion  can  match  the  continuous,  universal,  self- 
contained  appeal  which  true  poetry  makes  ?  We 
can  make  the  poet's  words  our  own  when  they  are 
once  within  our  grasp.  Without  the  poet's  help 
our  own  spirit  seems  to  elude  us.  He  helps  to 
recall  it  and  make  it  dwell  in  us  ;  he  sanctifies  our 
speech  and  ennobles  our  hopes.  The  realist  or 
modernist  school,  which  despises  artistry  in  words, 
forgets    all    this.     In     countenancing    hurried,    ill- 
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poised,  inaccurate  speech,  it  professes  to  imitate  life, 
but  it  imitates  the  shortcomings  rather  than  the 
aspirations  of  life.  A  reaction  against  classicism 
should  not  mean  slip-shod  expression,  flaring- 
colours,  or  monstrous  shapes.  Literature  must  not 
prefer  the  vulgar  to  the  beautiful,  the  gigantic  to 
the  well-proportioned,  the  noisy  to  the  melodious. 

The  third  school  is  the  sane  one,  which  I  hope 
will  avoid  labelling  itself.  It  should  be  the  school 
of  the  future.  It  is  at  present  gaining  ground 
slowh^  but  will  gather  momentum  as  time  goes  on. 
It  seeks  its  inspiration  in  the  present,  but  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  mighty  heritage  of  the  past. 
Reverent  of  tradition,  it  seeks  its  channels  of  inspi- 
ration from  what  it  sees  around  it.  It  cannot  help 
being  original.  Its  object  is  like  that  of  Jason — the 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece  in  unexplored  lands  of 
thousfhts  and  emotions.  Poets  like  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  Hali  and  Iqbal  cannot  be  content  with 
second-rate  forms  of  ideals  or  imagery.  They  are 
not  merely  like  merchants,  who  buj'  in  one  country 
to  sell  in  another.  They  are  the  makers  and 
creators  of  poetry,  and  take  their  raw  material  from 
the  soil,  weaving  it  into  new  and  beautiful  fabrics. 
They  prepare  their  own  ambrosia,  to  feed  their 
own  minds  and  the  minds  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong.  They  love  and  understand  the  past, 
but  they  also  have  a  dignified  appreciation  of 
the  present  and  they  are  not  afraid  to  face  the 
future. 

A  few  illustrations  from  each  of  the  three  greatest 
modern  Indian  poets  will  serve  as  examples  of  these 
characteristics.      The    first    I    have    mentioned    is 
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Tagore,  whom  the  European  reader  will  recognise 
as  a  well-known  friend.  To  understand  Tagore  he 
must  not  be  taken  as  an  isolated  fact.  Many  people 
admire  Tagore  and  find  him  very  thought-provoking, 
but  consider  that  he  is  obscure.  The  obscurity  is 
not  Tagore's  fault.  He  is  clarity  itself  if  you 
connect  him  with  the  schools  which  preceded  him. 
Take  one  of  his  poems,  an  English  translation  by 
himself,  which,  even  in  English,  takes  one  back  to 
the  remote  schools  of  Indian  thought.  It  brings  us 
into  touch  with  the  long  succession  of  poetry  from 
the  Vedic  hymns,  through  the  devotional  poetry  of 
the  middle  ages,  right  down  to  the  Bhajans  of  the 
Prince-Poet  Raghuraj  Singh  and  the  popular  mystic 
songs  sung  at  the  present  day  by  Hindu  ascetics 
and  Muslim  Sufis.  His  background  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Vaishnava  School  of  Bhakti,  but  he  may  well 
be  related  to  the  Sufi  mystic,  Malik  Muhammad 
Jaisi.  This  is  the  poem,  from  the  volume  entitled 
•'  Gritanjali '  (Song  Offerings)  : 

"  He  it  is,  the  innermost  one,  who  awakens  my  being 
with  his  deep  hidden  touches; 
He  it  is  who  puts  his  enchantment  upon   these   eyes, 
and  joyfully  plays  on  the  chords  of  my  heart  in 
vai-ied  cadence  of  pleasure  and  pain  ; 
He  it  is  who  weaves  the  web  of  his  iiiaT/a  in  evanescent 
hues  of  gold  and  silver,  blue  and  green,  and  lets 
peep    out    through  the  folds  his    feet,   at   whose 
touch  I  forget  myself ; 
Days    come    and    ages  pass,   and  it  is   even   he    who 
moves   my  heart    in    many    a   name,    in    many  a 
guise,  in  many  a  rapture  of  joy  and  sorrow."  "^ 
This  is  just  a  little  lyric,  but  even  in   English  it 

*  No.  72  in  'Gitaujali'   (Song  Offerings),  by  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore.    London,  1913. 
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takes  one  back  to  the  great  devotional  Indian  poets 
of  the  past;  it  shows  the  tender  tonch  with  which 
this  poet  portrays  his  affection  for  all  that  went 
before.  Notice  the  word  nun/a  and  all  that  it 
snggests.  To  the  Indian  mind  the  word  itself 
conveys  the  illusion  which  surrounds  us  to  the  effect 
that  our  everyday  life  is  real,  whereas  the  reality  is 
the  inner  life  within  ourselves,  the  soul  experiences 
which  make  us  feel  akin  to  the  gods  and  goddesses 
in  heaven. 

There  is  another  quality  in  Tagore  which  makes 
him  the  Laureate  of  modern  India.  He  feels  the 
pulse  of  India's  re-awakening.  He  sings  in  tune 
with  India's  new  aspirations.  He  re-states  old 
truths,  and  translates,  as  it  were,  old  ideas  into 
modern  shapes.  With  a  double  meaning,  spiritual 
as  well  as  literary  or  socio-political,  he  sings : 

"  My  bonds   are  cut,  my  debts  are  paid,  my  door  has 

been  opened,  I  go  everywhere. 
They  crouch  in  their  corner  and  weave  their  web  of 

pale  hours,  they  count  their   coins  sitting  in   the 

dust  and  call  me  back. 
But  my  sword  is   forged,  my  armour   is  put  on,   my 

horse  is  eager  to  run. 
I  shall  win  my  kingdom."  "^ 

In  these  words  is  expressed  the  present  condition 
of  India.  The  past  beckons  the  bulk  of  her  people, 
but  the  choicer  spirits  are  preparing  to  enter  into 
fresh  kingdoms  in  the  future.  There  is  no  ffoino- 
back.  The  joy  of  life  is  in  remoulding  our  new^ 
world  "  to  the  heart's  desire."  As  Tagore  says  in 
another  song : 

*  No.  74  in  '  Fruit  Gathering.'     London,  1916. 
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"  You  muse  and  weep  for  the  clays  that  are  done,  poor 

heart ! 
Be  glad  that  days  are  to  come  ! 
The  hour  strikes,  O  pilgrim  ! 

It  is  time  for  you  to  take  the  parting  of  the  ways ! 
His  face  Avill  be  unveiled  once  again   and  you  shall 

meet."  ^ 

He  does  not  despise  ordinary  e very-day  occnr- 
i^ences,  but  touches  them  with  his  magic,  making 
poetry  out  of  them.  In  that  little  work,  '  The 
Crescent  Moon,'  which  is  full  of  gentle,  playful 
humour  and  homely,  serious  thought,  wall  be  found 
a  little  poem  headed  :  "  Mother,  your  baby  is  silly. 'f 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  onlooker  there  is 
much  banter  directed  against  the  mother  and  her 
silly  baby  that  laughs  all  day  !  The  mother  never 
speaks,  but  every  stroke  of  humour  paints  a  feature 
of  gentleness,  patience  and  love  in  that  Madonna 
face.  All  the  little  naive  ways  of  the  silly  baby 
may  be  seen  in  any  home.  AYith  scarcely  a  word 
Tagore  lifts  us  up  to  see  the  type  of  humanity — in 
its  unconscious,  inadequate,  half-ludicrous  quest  for 
the  Eternal  and  the  Absolute.  He  takes  everything 
that  comes  to  his  hand — the  home,  the  baby,  fairy- 
land, the  mother.  With  his  w^onderful  touch  he 
transmutes  them  into  the  golden  dreams  of  the  poet's 
India. 

If  Tagore  is  modern,  Hali  (the  Urdu  poet)  is  no 
less  modern :  in  some  respects  he  is  even  more 
modern.  In  style  he  led  a  revolt  from  the  con- 
ventional school,  and  his  school  is  now  the  school  of 

*  No.  42  in  '  Song  Offerings,'  by  Sir  R.  Tagore.     London,  1916. 
t  '  The  Crescent  Moon,'  by  Sir  R.  Tagore.    London,  1913. 
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fashion   and   authority.      He  was   born  in  Panipat 
in   1837.     He  was  a  pupil  of  the   celebrated  poet 
Ghalil),  whom  many  students  of  Urdu  literature  still 
consider   the    greatest    Urdu    poet  that   India   has 
produced    in    the   last   century.       Ghalib,   however, 
wrote  in  the  old  style.     He  followed  all  the  older 
conventions,  and  wrote  on  the  traditional  subjects 
in   his   poetry.       He  reflects  very  little   the   spirit 
of    modern    India.     His  Urdu   style   is   often   very- 
recondite  and  elliptical,  and  it  requires  some  effort 
to    understand    him.      His    figures    of    speech    are 
occasionally  far-fetched,  and  his  profuse  allusiveness 
makes  him,  like  Browning,  a  poet  specially  for  the 
learned.       His  '  Letters '  show  that  he  could  write 
a  prose  both  simple  and  beautiful,  but  his  ideas  of 
poetry  prevented  him    from  adopting  the  natural 
style  of  which  Hali  became  a  great  exponent,  under 
the  influence  and  with  the  co-operation    of   Azad. 
Hali's  admiration  for  Ghalib's  genius  is  shown  in  his 
monumental  '  Life  of  Ghdlib  '*  and  in  the  fine  elegy 
he  wrote  to  his  master. 

But  Hali,  in  his  career  of  practical  teaching  in 
Delhi  and  Lahore,  saw  that  the  world  of  modern 
learning  as  represented  in  English  thought,  life,  and 
literature  was  not  to  be  neglected.  Though  he  was 
himself  only  slightl}^  acquainted  with  English,  he 
enthusiastically  entered  into  the  movement  which 
culminated  in  the  foundation  of  the  Alio-arh  Colles-e. 
This  College  aims  specially  at  the  study  and 
cultivation  of  English  thought  and  English  litera- 
ture. Hali  wrote  a  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
College,  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan.     This  book,  read 

*  '  Yadgar-i-Ghalib." 
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side  hj  side  with  the  '  Life  of  Ghalib,'  shows  a 
second  strand  in  the  development  of  Hali's  mind, 
the  one  which  was  attracted  by  the  modern  move- 
ments, and  freely  adopted  all  that  they  implied, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  retained  due  reverence 
for  the  schools  of  the  immediate  past  as  represented 
in  Ghalib. 

His  little  poem  called  the  "  Address  to  my  Muse  " 
expresses  the  literary  faith  that  was  in  him,  and 
shows  that  while  he  broke  definitely  from  the  older 
conventions  and  forms  of  poetry,  he  retained  all 
that  was  genuine  and  sincere  in  them.  His  argu- 
ment runs  somewhat  as  follows.  "  My  muse,"  he 
says  in  effect,  "  aim  straight  at  piercing  the  heart : 
it  matters  not  if  thy  words  are  uncouth.  Let  others, 
if  they  choose,  lose  themselves  in  artificiality  of  grace. 
Thy  path  is  that  of  nature.  Sincerity  should  be  thy 
watchward.  If  thy  contemporaries  hark  back  to  the 
old  methods  what  carest  thou  for  their  applause  ? 
Reality  is  the  sea  in  which  thou  sailest :  that  will 
remain  when  all  artifice  sinks  to  nothingness." 

The  third  great  life  which  we  shall  mention  was 
his  '  Life  of  Sadi,'  the  great  Persian  poet,  whose 
works  formed  the  classical  basis  of  Muhammadan 
education  in  India  until  quite  recent  times.  Hali's 
interest  in  Sadi  shows  the  third  strand  in  his  literary 
creed.  Tiiis  frame  of  mind  takes  him  back  to  the 
classical  masters  of  the  vigorous  age  of  Muslim 
literature,  and  would  link  all  modern  reforms  in 
literature,  not  only  to  modern  life  and  the  lea  ven  of 
English  learning,  but  also  to  the  classical  models 
(Arabic  as  well  as  Persian)  which  the  newer  schools 
are  too  apt  to  neglect  or  lose  sight  of. 
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Hali's  '  Quatrains,'  a  series  of  crisp  epigrams  on 
ever}^  variety  of  subject,  are  quoted  everywhere  in 
Urdu  literature.  His  very  pen-name,  "  Hali  " — "  of 
the  present  " — is  a  proclamation  to  the  world  at  large 
of  his  attitude  to  modernism. 

But  his  most  popular  work  is  the  'Musaddas,' 
published  in  1879.  It  was  a  trumpet-call  to  the 
Muhammadans  of  India  to  put  their  house  in  order. 
It  achieved  an  immediate  success  on  publication. 
There  is  no  other  modern  Urdu  book  so  well  known. 
It  is  familiar  to  every  educated  Muhammadan  in 
India,  and  many  men  of  the  last  generation  knew  it 
by  heart.  Its  chief  merit  consisted  in  taking  stock 
of  the  national  virtues  and  vices :  like  a  reformer, 
Hali  put  all  the  virtues  in  the  past  and  all  the  vices 
in  the  present. 

The  preface  in  prose  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
poem,  and  is  in  itself  a  gem  of  poetry.  It  begins 
by  rending  to  pieces  the  old  lifeless  forms  into  which 
Urdu  poetry  had  fallen,  and  connecting  the  whole 
outlook  of  the  Indian  Muhammadans  with  the  past 
history  of  Islam  and  its  future  possibilities.  The 
poem  begins  with  that  well-known  epigram  : 

"  If  you  saw  the  ebb  of  this  sea  below  low-water  mark, 
If  you  saw  the  fall  of  Islam,  with  never  a  sign  of  its 

resui'rection, 
Would  you  then  behove  in  a  succession  of  ebb  and 

flow  ? — 
Seeing  that  this   our  sea  hath  indeed   ebbed   to  the 

uttermost,  and  yet  there  is  no  tide.^' 

This  might  sound  pessimistic,  which  indeed  it  is. 
But  the  poet  wanted  to  rouse  his  community  to  a 
sense  of  their  position,  and  to  realise  the  work  which 
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their  ancestors  had  done  in  the  past.     He  goes  back 
to  the  "  times  of  ignorance,"  the  pre-Islamic  period 
in  Arabia,  and  draws  a  hirid  picture  of  a  sandy  or 
rocky  country,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  people  were  divided  into  warring  tribes 
and  given  over  to  the  lowest  forms  of  superstition 
and    idolatry.     Into     such    a    world    was    sent    the 
Prophet,  "  the  mercy  of  the  world,  the  helper  of 
those  in  distress,  the  friend  of  his  own  and  all  other 
people,  the  guardian  of  the  fatherless  and  those  in 
slavery,  he   who    forgave    those   who    transgressed 
against  him,  he  who  made  his  home  in  the  hearts 
of   those    who    had    fallen,    he    who    subdued    evil 
and  brought  harmony  to  the  tribes.     Such   a  one 
descended   from    the    cave    of    Hira — a   wonderful 
physician  to  heal  the  ills  of  the  world."     The   first 
fruits  of  his  mission  were  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  truth,  the  destruction  of  cruelty  and  religious 
intolerance,  the  softening  of  manners  and  the  raising 
of  standards — in  fact  all  those  virtues,  the  want  of 
which  in  modern  Indian  Muhammadans  he  satirises 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem.     A  rapid  historical 
survey  takes   us   through  the  services  of  Islam  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world — "the  revival  of  the 
dead  philosophy  of  Aristotle;  the  resurrection  of  the 
divine  Plato  ;  the  conversion  of  every  city  and  village 
into  an  Athens  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  universal  diffusion 
of  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences."     The  Muslims 
made  their  homes  in  every  clime  and  country,  and 
have   left  their  traces  in  Spain,  Bhagdad,  and  the 
country  of  the  Himalayas. 

The   causes   of   decline  are  lightly   touched,  but 
expressed  in  a  verse  like  the  following: 
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"  When  the  purity  of  the  stream  was  fouled ; 
Wlien  the  way  of  the  guide  was  lost ; 
When  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  Huma*  ceased  to 

])rotect  them; 
Then  was  fulfilled  the  saying  of  old — 
'  We  never  destroyed  a  nation 
That  did  not  destroy  its  own  chances.'  " 

This  leads  up  to  a  direct  address  to  the  Muslims 
of  India  Tvith  which  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  con- 
cerned. The  poet  is  not  unmindful  of  the  loss  of 
political  supremacy  by  Islam  in  India,  but  faces 
that  question  in  a  frank  and  reasonable  spirit. 
"When  it  was  necessary,"  he  says,  "to  spread  the 
rays  of  light  in  a  world  of  darkness,  Grod  gave  you 
sovereignty  to  spread  the  truth.  That  time  is  now 
past.  But  alas,  that  the  posterity  of  the  people 
that  should  have  been  the  pride  of  humanity  should 
now  almost  doff  their  humanity  along  with  their 
sovereigntv  !  "  But  before  clinching  his  argument 
he  draws  up  a  formidable  catalogue  of  the  misdeeds 
and  shortcomings  of  his  people,  which  are  responsible 
for  their  fallen  condition.  It  may  be  permissible 
to  doubt  how  far  this  indictment  can  be  literally 
justified.  But  it  is  most  effective  for  the  poet's 
purpose.  He  is  not  merely  a  satirist  lashing  his 
people  for  their  moral  obliquities,  but  an  earnest 
warner  whose  office  it  is  to  show  that  Muslims  should 
search  their  own  hearts  and  take  up  the  path  of 
progress  instead  of  blaming  the  star  of  their  fortune. 

Referrinof  to  the  British  Grovernment  he  savs : 


*  A  fabulous  bird  in  Eastern  literature  who  is  always  on  the  wing, 
and  the  shadow  of  whose  winsrs  ensures  success  and  good  fortune. 
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"This  government  has  given  you  rights  and  liberties; 
It  has  opened  before  you  the  paths  of  progress  ; 
From    Raja    to    the    humblest,    all    enjoy    peace    and 

personal  freedom. 
There  is  no  persecution  of  religion  or  opinion  ; 
The  Koran  and  Hadith  are  held  in  due  honour; 
No    one    is    forbidden    to    follow    the    paths    of    his 

conscience  ; 
The  cries  of  Muezzins  ring  free  from  the  mosques. 
The  ways  of  travel  and  commerce  are  unrestricted  ; 
The  doors  of  industry  and  arts  are  open  ; 
The  avenues  to  wealth,  material  and  moral,  spread  out 

before  you  ; 
Your  homes  are  secure  from  the  fear  of  enemies ; 
Your    highways    are    guarded    from    the    attacks    of 
robbers." 
He    would   have    liis   people   make  use   of  these 
opportunities  placed  before  them  by  a  strong  and 
stable  government.     He  would  have  them  observe 
what  other  people  are   doing,  and   realise   that  if 
the}^   rest   on    their   oars,   other  peoples  will    out- 
distance them  and  win  the  race. 

"■  Messages  reach  you  from  all  over  the  world ; 
There  is  placed  before  you  the  mirror  which  shows 
What  is  happening  at  home  and  abroad. 
Will  you  not  make  use  of  this  opportunity  ? 
Progress  is  in  the  air  ; 

Every  wayfarer  turns  his  footsteps  to  the  goal. 
Some  caravans  that  started  later 
Have  already  covered  a  good  part  of  their  journey ; 
Many  are  even  now  loading  their  merchandise  ; 
Many  are  keen  and  vigilant  in  starting  their  journey; 
Some  there  are   who   did  not  start,  but   are  at  least 

repentant : 
But  ye  are  the  only  ones  who  are  locked  fast  in  sleep. 
Perchance  before  you  wake,  the  caravans  will  be  out 
of  siffht!" 
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For  Muliammadan  India  Hali's  message  has  not 
yet  spent  its  force.  Their  renaissance  will  only 
bear  fruit  if  they  cease  to  harp  on  bygone  days 
and  put  all  their  strength  in  the  friendly  rivalry 
which  calls  forth  the  best  out  of  every  nation  and 
individual. 

The  third  poet  I  have  mentioned  is  Iqbal.  He 
was  the  Hindustani  contributor  to  the  world's 
tribute  to  Shakespeare  on  the  occasion  of  the  English 
poet's  tercentenary  celebration.  He  is  thus  accepted 
as  the  leading  living  representative  of  Urdu  poetry 
— a  sort  of  People's  laureate  for  Urdu. 

Iqbal  has  contributed  largely  to  the  magazines, 
but  has  not  yet,  unfortunately,  collected  his  Urdu 
works.  His  passionate  love  for  India  is  summed  up 
in  many  lyrics,  of  which  "  Hindustan  Hamara " 
("  Our  India  ")  has  almost  acquired  the  position  of 
an  unofficial  National  Anthem.  There  is  no  reserve 
in  his  patriotism.  As  a  Muliammadan  he  loves 
India  no  less  than  the  Hindus.  The  s^randeur  of 
the  Himalayas  appeals  to  him.  His  heart  is  home- 
sick when  he  is  awa3\  India  is  the  land  of  poetry, 
but  it  is  for  herself  that  he  loves  her. 

"In  the  whole  Avorld  our  India  is  best; 
If  we  are  her  nightingales,  she  holds  our  rose. 

"  If  we  dwell  abroad  our  heart  is  still  at  home  : 
Think  not  we  are  elsewhere  but  where  our  heart  is. 

"  The  mountain  that  soars  high,  almost  reaching  to  the 
skies, 
That  is  our  sentry  and  our  guardian." 

His  poem  on  the  New  Temple  ("  Naya  Shivala  ")  is 
an  impassioned  homily  on  patriotism,  and  an  appeal 
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for  union  to  the  Hindus  and  Miihammadans,  who 
have  aptly  been  called  the  two  eyes  of  modern  India. 
He  begins : 

"  0  Bralimaii,  if  tliou  wilt  not  take  offence,  let  me  tell 

thee  a  home  truth. 
The  idols  of  th}^  temple  have  become  old-fashioned. 
From  these  idols  thou  has  learnt  to  hate  thine  own. 
The  gods  have  inspired  even  the  preachers  to  teach 

quarrels  and  fighting. 

"  Thou   art   the   gardener   of  our  fair  garden ;   ^tis  thy 

part  to  graft  and  unite. 
This  fiery  passion  of  hatred,  like  a  wind,  has  burned 

the  beautiful  plants. 
If  thou  hast  understood  thy  stone  idols  to  be  gods, 
Every  particle  of  the  dust  of  my  motherland  is  to  nie 

as  a  god," 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  a  new  temple 
that  "we  shall  make  to  Shiva."  "We  shall  make 
this  temple,"  he  says,  "  highest  among  the  temples 
of  the  world,  and  carry  its  pinnacles  even  to  the 
heavens.  A  golden  idol  there  shall  be  without  peer ; 
the  heart  shall  be  the  sacred  Hardwar  in  which  it  shall 
be  seated.  There  shall  be  beauty  in  its  face,  and 
fascination  in  its  form  ;  and  it  Avill  listen  to  our 
heart's  innermost  wishes.  On  its  forehead  shall  be 
written  'India,'  and  the  music  we  have  forgotten 
shall  again  flow  from  its  lips.  The  guardians  of  the 
temple  shall  drink  of  the  cup  of  love.  The  call  of 
Azcin  (Muhammadan  call  to  prayer)  shall  be  sounded 
through  the  Conchshell  (Hindu  instrument  for 
announcing  a  temple  service).  These  differences  of 
religion  shall  be  burnt  up  in  the  pure  fire." 
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Perhaps  his  most  ambitious  work  is  his  philo- 
sophical poem  "  Khiidi,"  written  in  Persian — a  strong 
attack  on  some  great  literary  idols,  such  as  Hafiz 
and  Omar  Khayyam,  and  an  earnest  plea  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  spirit  from  the  bonds 
which  impede  its  free  self-development.  His  muse 
has,  so  far,  been  shy  and  reserved,  but  we  look 
forward  to  a  long  poetic  future  for  him. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  stanza  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  from  "  Obermann  Once  More "  was  fre- 
quently quoted  as  being  a  fine  expression  of  the 
attitude  of  the  East.  Everybody  admired  it,  and 
I  did  so  too  at  the  time.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 
Then  plunged  in  thought  again." 

I  still  think  that  it  is  a  beautifully  written  stanza, 
and  that  the  words  are  chosen  for  that  fine  accord 
of  sense  and  sound  which  we  expect  from  Matthew 
Arnold.  But  it  embodies  a  fallacy  if  it  is  forced 
— to  express  the  spirit  of  modern  India.  It  does 
a  great  injustice  to  the  determination  of  the  East 
to  awake  to  the  new  call  and  to  win  its  place 
side  by  side  with  the  nations  of  the  AVest.  The 
East  is  not  passive  ;  it  certainly  is  not  disdainful ; 
it  is  not  bowing  down.  The  East  wants  to  hold  up 
its  head  in  the  renaissance  of  humanity  and  walk 
erect  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  the  East 
needs  strength  and  discipline.  When,  in  1917, 
Indian  representatives  were  called  to  the  Empire's 
Council  as  members  of    the  British  War    Cabinet, 
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India  was  proud  to  be  raised  to  a  position  of 
responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
foremost  Empire  of  the  world.  This  representation 
was  repeated  in  1918,  and  will,  we  hope,  become  a 
permanent  feature  in  the  new  arrangements  after 
the  war.  Further  developments  have  followed 
in  connection  with  the  peace.  There  is  neither 
"patient,  deep  disdain,"  nor  a  "blast"  that  blows 
over.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  "  plunging  in 
thought  again." 

But  Matthew  Arnold  was  hardly  conscious  of 
the  o'reat  work  that  Britain  has  done  in  the  East. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  the  influence  of  Britain 
the  jirinciiDal  factor  which  is  leading  the  East.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  "  legions  thundering  past." 
Such  an  expression  would  not  be  accurate  even 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  its  patient  building  up 
of  Roman  institutions,  and  a  well-ordered  system  of 
administration  in  all  the  countries  to  which  it 
extended.  It  is  still  less  accurate  if  applied  to 
the  slow,  continuous,  progressive,  all-pervading 
work  of  a  century  and  a  half  which  British  brains 
and  British  hands  have  been  doing  in  India. 

If  there  is  one  influence  more  than  another 
which  is  guiding  modern  India,  it  is  the  influence 
of  the  English  language ;  of  English  life  and 
literature ;  of  English  ideas  and  political  institu- 
tions ;  of  the  English  love  of  liberty  and  equality  and 
orderly  government.  To  draw  a  true  picture  of 
modern  Indian  poetry  the  student  must  unlearn 
something,  and  keep  these  numerous  factors  in 
mind. . 

Neither  a  Tagore,  nor  a  Hali,  nor  au  Iqbal  would 
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liave  been  possible  without  the  English  language 
or  the  English  people.  Neither  Bengali,  nor  Urdu, 
nor  Marathi.  nor  Grujerati,  nor  the  Dra vidian  lan- 
guages of  India  would  have  been  what  they  are, 
nor  have  developed  the  newer  literatures  which 
are  their  pride,  bat  for  the  energising  influences 
which  are  writ  large  in  their  lineaments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  languages  and  literatures  of  modern 
India  have  their  own  contribution  to  make  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  Empire,  and  to 
our  united  consciousness  of  that  larger  humanity 
which  is  the  hope  of  a  reconstructed  world  in  the 
twentieth  century. 


SCOTLAND  AND    FRANCE:    THE   PARTING 
OF   THE   WAYS. 

By  Prof.  Roberi'  Sangster  Rait. 

(Eead  November  20th,  1918.) 

Ox  a  spring  day  in  1508  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
hooted  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  If  yon  insist 
upon  pedantic  accuracy,  I  admit  that  he  was  not 
yet  a  cardinal,  and  that  I  am  not  absolutely  certain 
that  popular  disapproval  took  the  form  of  hooting. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know  what  alternative 
form  it  can  have  taken,  and  Wolsey  certainly  knew 
that  the  people  did  not  like  him  and  wished  him 
to  go  away.  He  had  come  to  weaken  and,  if 
possible,  to  sever  the  bonds  that  united  Scotland  to 
France.  Alliance  with  France  had  been  the  corner- 
stone of  Scottish  foreign  policy  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  and  Wolsey  was  neither  the  first  nor 
the  last  English  statesman  to  attempt  to  destroy  it. 
Edward  III  had  tried,  alternately,  the  gauntlet 
and  the  velvet  glove,  but  had  made  no  impression 
with  either.  The  Scots  would  be  neither  driven 
nor  led  into  friendship  with  England.  The  Regents 
for  the  young  Henry  VI  hoped  to  persuade  James  I 
that  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  had  kept  him  prisoner 
for  so  long  a  time  because  they  loved  him,  and  that 
it  was  his  duty  to   make   a  grateful  return  for  all 
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tlieir  kindness  and  hospitality.  He  gave  them  a 
prisoner's  gratitude,  and  married  his  daughter  to 
the  future  Louis  XI.  Scottish  soldiers  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  maid,  and  Scottish  blood  was  freely 
poured  upon  the  soil  of  Picardy,  sacred  again  to-day 
and  for  ever.  The  second  James  and  the  third 
James  were  each  offered,  and  each  declined,  an 
English  alliance.  The  fourth  James,  in  whose  days 
Wolsey  came  to  Scotland,  twice  refused,  and  once 
accepted,  an  English  bride.  He  had  cherished  an 
ambition,  common  among  the  princes  of  his  day,  of 
marrying  a  daughter  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  "  to  suit  their  private  ends,"  had  promised 
him  this  boon,  but  afterwards  explained  that  they 
had,  unfortunately,  miscounted  the  number  of  their 
daughters  and  had  not  a  spare  one.  It  was  this 
arithmetical  error  that  took  Margaret  Tudor  to 
Scotland,  and  ultimately  brought  about  the  Union 
of  the  Crowns.  The  poor  girl  came  to  a  hostile 
country.  She  was  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself 
in  any  country,  but  she  must  have  realised  that  the 
Tweed  was  as  broad  as  the  Eno^lish  Channel. 

Everything  that  was  attractive  in  Scotland — 
except,  perhaps,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  that 
cannot  have  been  attractive  to  her — bore  the 
stamp  of  France.  There  were,  indeed,  some  noble 
churches  which  preserved  an  earlier  tradition  of 
an  English  inspiration,  but  the  great  castles  and  the 
stately  palaces  which  that  generation  loved  were 
beino-  built  after  French  models.  The  o-ardens  in 
which  queens  and  ladies  took  their  pleasaunce  were 
as  like  the  fair  gardens  of  France  as  our  more 
rieorous    climate    allowed    them    to    be.      All    the 
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arrangements  of  a  great  houseliold  followed  customs 
which  had  been  learned  from  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  mao-nificent  chateaux  of  Touraine.  Only  a  few 
words  remain  in  common  nse  among  Scotsmen  out 
of  the  man}^  which  reminded  our  forefathers  of 
the  rock  from  which  their  civilisation  was  hewn. 
The  language  of  the  kitchen  and  the  pantry,  of  the 
wine-cellar,  and  of  the  dining-hall,  the  names  by 
which  men  spoke  of  the  furnishings  of  a  room  or 
of  the  adornment  of  the  person,  bore  the  stamp 
of  France.  The  young  English  Queen,  sitting  at  a 
deece,  and  served  by  a  pantler  with  Bordeaux  wine 
poured  from  a  gardevin  into  a  tassy,  realised  that 
she  had  left  her  father's  house  and  that  Paris  was 
nearer  tlian  London.  AVhen  the  Kino-  and  his 
friends  spoke  of  war  and  the  methods  of  war,  they 
used  the  terms  of  the  French  founders  who  cast 
their  guns.  The  ships  of  the  young  Scottish  navy 
were  built  in  France,  or  by  French  workmen  in 
Scottish  dockyards.  Scots  law  and  Scottish  law^yers 
had  drifted  far  from  their  English  origins,  and  were 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  legal  system — Franco- 
Roman — which  has  survived  to  this  day,  and  they 
spoke  of  advocates  and  sessions  and  presidents, 
not  of  barristers  and  terms  and  chief  justices. 
Scottish  diplomats — if  I  may  be  allowed  an  anachro- 
nism— were  trained  in  France,  and  were  the  friends 
of  French  statesmen.  The  intellectual  life  of  the 
country  was  linked  to  French  thought  and  to 
French  feeling.  The  three  Universities  were  not, 
indeed,  precise  copies  of  any  one  foreign  school, 
but  the  institution  of  the  Rectorship  survives  to 
suggest   to    us    that   their  nearest   model   was  not 
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Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Scottish  students  flocked  to 
Paris  and  found  their  way  to  the  provincial  uni- 
versities of  France  ;  by  the  hospitable  customs  of 
these  barbarous  times  they  made  their  homes,  for 
the  best  years  of  their  lives,  among  the  scholars  of 
a  foreign  land,  and  the  first  Scotsmen  who  held  in 
their  hands  printed  books  of  their  own  writing  saw 
on  title-page  or  in  colophon  the  name  of  a  French 
printer.  The  most  distinguished  Scotsman  of  Queen 
Margaret's  day,  the  man,  at  all  events, who  held  the 
highest  place  in  the  regard  of  his  own  generation,  was 
William  Elphinstone,  a  Glasgow  student, who  became 
the  greatest  of  the  long  line  of  bishops  of  Aberdeen 
and  the  founder  of  its  University.  He  was  himself 
a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  statesman,  and  he  lived  the 
life  of  a  saint.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  he 
must  often  have  found  himself  in  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  Margaret  cannot  have  failed  to 
recognise  in  him  the  type  and  the  flower  of  the  long 
tradition  of  Franco-Scottish  friendship.  He  owed 
much  to  France,  he  had  many  memories  which 
linked  together  personal  and  national  sympathies, 
and  he  carried  alike  into  the  benevolent  deeds  of 
his  private  life  and  into  the  wise  conduct  of  his 
public  office  the  principles  of  a  Franco- Scot. 

It  was  to  such  a  Scotland  that  Wolsey  was  sent 
by  Henry  VII  to  report  upon  the  progress  of  the 
Union  of  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose.  An  English 
Queen  had  inspired  the  not  entirely  disinterested 
pen  of  Dunbar,  but  she  could  not  unmake  the 
history  of  more  than  two  hundred  years.  James 
reminded  Henry  that  he  was  King  of  Scots  as  well 
as  son-in-law  to  the  King  of  England,  and  that  the 
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former  position  carried  with  it  responsibilities  which 
might  be  incompatible  with  filial  devotion,  and 
there,  for  the  time,  the  matter  ended.  A  few 
months  later  a  new  monarch  sat  upon  the  English 
throne.  Henry  VIII  possessed  some  of  the  qualities 
which  characterise  an  imperious  ruler  of  our  own 
day,  but  he  lacked  the  faculty  of  dominating  the 
intelligence  of  a  royal  brother-in-law.  James  w^ould 
not  join  Henry's  alliance  against  France ;  he  would 
not  remain  neutral ;  he  espoused  the  French  cause 
and  led  a  gallant  array  to  Flodden  Field.  As  the 
darkness  fell  upon  the  stubborn  ring  whicli  fought 
to  the  last  round  James's  dead  body,  did  it  also  fall 
upon  the  long  day  of  France  and  Scotland  ?  It 
might  well  have  been  so,  but — and  this  is  the 
paradox  of  my  story— the  conflict  between  England 
and  France  in  Scotland  was  prolonged  for  many 
years  while  the  friends  of  England  dealt  her  many 
blows,  and  while  those  who  owed  most  to  France 
w^ere  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  against  her. 

Thouo-h  a  royal  marriao-e  had  failed  to  shake  the 
French  alliance,  peace  and  prosperity  had  made  the 
Scots  reluctant  to  renew  the  old  conflict.  The  policy 
which  led  to  Flodden  had  been  much  debated,  and 
had  not  secured  a  general  assent.  Even  so  staunch 
a  friend  of  France  as  Bishop  Elphinstone  had  urged 
James  to  keep  the  peace,  realising,  probably,  that 
France  was  not  in  such  danger  as  the  King- 
imagined  it  to  be.  To  discuss  the  decision  made  by 
James  with  the  approval  of  the  young  men  and 
ao-ainst  the  advice  of  the  old  men  would  carry  us 
too  far  from  our  topic.  It  is  enough  to  note  that 
there  was  a  debate  and  a  difference  of  opinion.     It 
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had  ceased  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  nnist 
always  be  the  wisdom  of  Scotland  to  fight  England. 
A  few  years  later  a  book  was  published  which 
examined  this  very  question  in  the  light  alike  of 
history  and  of  general  political  theory.  It  was 
written  b}^  a  famous  scholar  whose  name  is  among 
the  most  illustrious  of  those  that  adorn  the  annals 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Of  all  Scottish 
scholars,  with  one  exception^  John  Mair  or  Major 
was  the  greatest  and  the  most  closely  associated 
with  France,  and  his  book  was  printed  in  Paris.  He 
called  it  the  '  History  of  Greater  Britain  ' — '  Historia 
Majoris  Britanniae.'  The  title  may  also  be  trans- 
lated '  Major's  History  of  Britain,'  and  he  was 
certainly  not  unconscious  of  the  pun.  But  his  thesis 
was  the  creation  of  a  Kingdom  of  Britain,  greater 
than  the  Brittany  which  had  just  been  absorbed  into 
the  Kingdom  of  France,  greater  than  the  half- 
legendary  Britain  of  King  Arthur,  or  the  savage 
Britain  of  the  days  before  the  Romans.  Greater 
Britain  was  to  be  England  and  Scotland,  not  merely 
friendly,  but  united,  and  ]\Iajor  devoted  many  pages 
and  much  ingenuity  to  showing  the  advantages  of 
nnion,  and  to  removing  the  objections  that  might 
arise  from  pride  and  prejudice. 

While  France  was  thus  being  wounded  in  the 
house  of  her  friends,  tlie  English  cause  was  receiving 
a  still  more  serious  shock — not  in  the  region  of 
political  theory,  but  in  that  of  practical  politics. 
The  death  of  James  IV  had  left,  for  the  only  time  in 
Scottish  history,  an  English  Queen-Mother  to  guard 
an  infant  throne.  Margaret  was  a  true  sistei'  of 
Henry  VIII ;    within  a  year  of  her  husband's  death 
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and  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  his  posthumous 
child  she  married  agfain.  Her  second  husband  was 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the  Douglasses  had  long  been 
a  traitor-house,  always  in  English  pay.  A  Tudor  and 
a  Douglas  were  strange  guardians  for  a  Stewart 
Crown,  and  the  path  of  English  diplomacy  promised 
to  be  "  roses,  roses  all  the  way."  Scottish  distrust 
of  England  summoned  from  France  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  the  son  of  the  traitor-Duke  of  the  reign  of 
the  baby-King's  grandfather,  James  III.  But  it 
Avas  not  Albany  who  ruined  the  English  cause.  He 
was  a  gay  and  irresponsible  Frenchman  whose  Avit 
survives  in  the  lively  and  unedifying  pages  of  Bran- 
tome  ;  he  spoke  no  language  but  French,  and  in 
the  years  of  his  Regency  he  learned  nothing  about 
Scotland.  Henry  VIII  had  little  to  fear  from  this 
brilliant  and  inconsequent  ornament  of  the  Court  of 
Francis  I. 

His  real  enemy  was  in  his  own  house.  Margaret, 
Queen-Dowager  of  Scotland  and  Countess  of  Angus, 
was  every  inch  a  Tudor.  I  think  I  know  Avhere  the 
Tudors  got  that  trait  of  character  which  was  so 
marked  in  Henry  VIII,  his  sisters,  and  his  younger 
daughter.  It  Avas  not  from  their  respectable,  if 
undistinguished,  Welsh  blood,  nor  from  the  pious 
Lady  Margaret,  through  A\diom  they  counted  kin 
with  the  Beauforts.  It  came  originally  from  French 
Queen  Katharine,  wife  of  Henry  A^,  whose  adven- 
tures as  a  widow  find  their  best  parallels  in  the 
matrimonial  excursions  of  her  OAvn  descendants-. 
York  and  Woodville  blood  may  haA^e  encouraged  the 
strain,  but,  however  it  came,  it  was  there.  When 
Albau}^    came    to    Scotland,  Margaret    and    Angus 
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fled  to  London,  where  she  bore  him  a  danghter. 
Leaving  the  child  to  grow  up  in  England,  and 
ultimately  to  marry  another  Scottish  traitor  and 
to  become  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Darnley, 
Margaret  followed  her  husband  back  to  Scotland, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  fall  in  love  with 
Albany.  The  discarded  Angus  remained  faithful 
to  England  and  Henry,  but  Margaret,  t-bough 
she  was  occasionally  driven  by  pique  or  by 
poverty  into  the  ranks  of  the  English  party,  was 
usually  the  friend  of  her  husband's  enemies.  She 
soon  made  the  characteristic  Tudor  discovery  that 
her  marriage  had  not  been  valid,  and  she  demanded 
a  divorce.  Henry  was  much  shocked.  A  happy 
accident  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  opening  some 
of  his  sister's  letters  to  Albany,  who  was  enjoying  a 
respite  in  France.  He  marvelled  at  their  tender 
language  and  informed  her  that  she  had  chosen  her 
husband,  and  that  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  she 
was  bound  to  stick  to  him,  Margaret  replied  that 
she  would  do  anything  in  reason,  bat  not  that.  She 
drove  Angfus  into  exile,  and  even  after  Albanv  took 
his  final  departure  from  Scotland— unregretted— she 
continued  to  oppose  her  husband  and  his  English 
friends,  and,  on  one  occasion,  sent  him  ignominiously 
out  of  Edinburgh.  At  last,  Albany,  visiting  Rome, 
procured  her  divorce.  He  had  never  intended  to 
marry  her,  and  her  mature  affections  were  just  then 
set  upon  a  youth  whom  she  married,  and  later  on 
tried  to  divorce.  But  even  the  happy  ending  of 
her  second  marriage  did  not  make  her  less  the 
enemy  of  her  ex-husband,  and,  when  he  did  achieve 
a  short  and  evil  period  of  power,  she  helped  her  son 
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to  throw  oft'  his  yoke.  Margaret  Tudor  did  more 
harm  to  the  English  cause  than  Albany  did  to 
the  French  cause.  His  meteoric  career  did  not 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  Scotland  and  France, 
but  Margaret,  for  fourteen  j^ears,  checkmated  every 
move  of  English  diplomacy,  and,  while  Albany  was 
good  enough  to  go  awa}^  she  remained. 

It  was  soon  to  cease  to  be  a  personal  question 
between  an  English  shrew,  a  French  rove.,  and  a 
Scottish  traitor,  confusing  old  national  issues  by 
their  personal  intrigues.  Albany  had  scarcely  left 
Scotland  Avhen  the  Parliament  found  it  necessary 
to  take  steps  to  suppress  "  the  damnable  opinions 
of  heresy  spread  in  diverse  countries  by  the  heretic 
Luther  and  his  disciples,"  and  forbade  the  entrj'  of 
Lutheran  works  under  heavy  penalties,  including 
the  forfeiture  of  the  ships  that  brought  them.  When 
King  James  became  the  real  ruler  of  the  land,  his 
uncle  Henry  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  break 
Avith  the  Pope,  and  sent  him  a  letter  which  is 
remarkable  even  among  the  diplomatic  documents 
of  that  age.  "  Gospel  light  had  dawned  from 
Bullen's  eyes,"  and  Henry  felt  it  his  duty  to  spread 
the  evangel,  even  when  he  quenched  the  light  of 
those  eyes  themselves.  The  Spirit  of  God,  he  said, 
was  abroad  in  the  land  (Joel  ii),  and  kings  must 
attend  and  be  edified  (Ps.  ii).  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  the  Pharaoh  who  knew  not  Joseph  (Ex.  i),  and 
more  than  one  of  the  prophets  had  foretold  the  evil 
plight  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  which  priests - 
ruled  kings  (Dan.  viii).  He  himself  had  slain  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  following  the  good  example  of 
praised  Jehu   (iv  Kings  xxii).      Let  James  follow 
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liis  uncle's  advice  and  he  would  become  rich  by  the 
spoil  of  the  monasteries ;  let  him  reject  it,  and  God 
would  send  plagues  upon  the  land  (Lev.  xxvi). 
James  made  no  effort  to  rival  his  theological  uncle 
in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ.  He  answered 
simply  that  his  ancestors  had  been  true  to  Haly 
Kirk  these  thousand  years  bypast  and  mair,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  live,  as  they  had  lived,  in  faithful 
obedience  to  the  See  of  Peter.  Henry  offered  him 
as  an  inducement  to  Protestantism  the  hand  of  the 
princess  who  was  to  go  down  to  history  as  "  Bloody 
Mary  "  ;  but  James  made  two  French  marriages  in 
succession.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Reformation  in  England  was  to  bind  Scotland  more 
closely  to  France. 

James  had  identified  the  Franco- Scottish  Alliance 
with  the  Roman  Church.  That,  indeed,  was  in- 
evitable and  in  the  nature  of  things.  But  he 
proceeded  to  identify  it  also  with  clerical  influence  in 
domestic  politics.  The  intrigues  of  the  royal  minority 
had  left,  as  usual,  their  curse  upon  the  reign  that 
followed,  and  James  V  found  himself  at  variance 
Avith  a  large  section  of  the  nobility.  His  affection 
for  favourites  estranged  him  from  others  of  his 
nobles,  and,  as  time  went  on,  he  relied  more  and 
more  upon  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the 
greatest  of  whom  was  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  result 
was  that  he  created  a  baronial  party  ^vho  opposed 
the  French  Alliance  because  they  associated  it 
with  that  very  ecclesiastical  predominance  which 
Henry  VI II  was  fond  of  denouncing.  It  was  not 
that  they  hated  France  or  loved  England,  but  if 
they  were  to   be   successful    in   their   struggle  with 
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the  king's  advisers,  they  must  oppose  the  measures 
as  well  as  the  men.  They  did  so  ^Yithout  hesitation 
and  without  scruple.  James  drifted  into  war  with 
England,  chiefly  because  he  had  a  couscieutious 
objection  to  going  to  York  to  be  kidnapped  by  his 
loving  uncle.  The  nobles  denounced  the  war  as  a 
clerical  quarrel,  as  a  French  quarrel,  as  a  quarrel 
in  which  their  sovereign  could  not  expect  their 
support.  The  result  of  their  defection  was  the 
rout  at  Solway  Moss,  and  James,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  turned  him  to  the  wall  and  died,  a  little 
smile  on  his  hopeless  face.  His  heiress  was  a  child  of 
a  week  :  the  clerical  party,  deprived  of  the  support 
of  the  Crown,  might  soon  be  called  upon  to  defend 
a  still  graver  issue  than  that  of  foreign  policy.  The 
late  King  had  put  away  fi-om  him  the  temptation  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Church  ;  would  the  nobles,  supreme 
during  a  minority,  put  it  from  them? 

The  champions  of  the  ancient  Church  as  it  existed 
in  sixteenth-century  Scotland  had  a  difficult  task, 
and  their  own  hands  were  not  clean.  James  V, 
himself  no  saint,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  if 
the  clergy  did  not  mend  their  ways,  the  Church 
was  doomed.  There  were  loyal  sons  of  the  Church 
who  pleaded  for  a  Reformation  from  within,  Init 
wdio  was  to  reform  the  men  in  power?  No  sooner 
had  the  royal  protection  gone  than  the  peril  became 
imminent.  The  Regent  was  neither  Cardinal  Beaton 
nor  the  Queen-Mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  but  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  who  stood  near  to  the  succession  to 
the  Crown,  and  was  known  to  favour  Protestant 
opinions.  An  alliance  with  England  was  at  once 
arranged  :  the  little  Queen  of  Scots  was  betrothed 
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to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tlie  future  Edward  VI. 
Hardly  less  significant  was  the  passing  of  an  Act 
"  permitting  all  Our  Sovereign  Lady's  lieges  to  have 
the  Holy  Writ,  baith  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Auld,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  English  or  Scots  of  a 
good  and  true  translation."  The  prelates  proposed, 
as  a  compromise,  that  the  question  should  be  con- 
sidered at  a  Provincial  Council,  but  they  had  to 
content  themselves  with  entering  a  protest  upon 
the  rolls  of  Parliament.  In  the  spring  of  1  543  the 
Church  was  in  grave  danger. 

Two  men  saved  it,  for  the  time,  and  with  it  the 
friendship  of  France  and  Scotland.  They  were 
Henr}"  VIII  and  Cardinal  Beaton.  Henry  could 
not  leave  well  alone.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
English  interests  required  a  large  amount  of  dirty 
work,  and  the  English  people  were  fortunate  in 
having  a  succession  of  sovereigns  who  liked  dirty 
work.  Sometimes — not,  I  think,  very  often — the 
Tudor  monarchs  did  more  dirty  work  than  was 
really  necessary,  and  found  that  they  had  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  success  as  well  as  of  decency. 
Henry,  who  had  failed  to  kidnap  his  enemj^,  made 
plots  to  kidnap  liis  friends,  and  he  tried  to  force 
the  Scots  to  accept  terms  which  the}^  had  refused 
to  Edward  I  in  the  days  before  the  great  war. 
Beaton  did  not  fail  to  use  his  opportunity.  Putting- 
aside  all  personal  feeling  and  forgetting  insults  and 
injustices,  he  made  friends  with  Arran,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Scottish  Parliament  had 
denounced  the  "  treaty  of  peace  and  contract  of 
marriage  lately  made  with  the  King  of  England," 
and    had     renewed    "  the    ancient     confederations 
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of  amity  with  the  kings  of  France."  Beaton 
had  played  the  part  of  an  upright  and  patriotic 
statesman,  and  Scoth^nd  to  this  day  is  in  his  debt. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  only  postponed  the  union 
with  England,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  had 
prevented  the  occurrence  of  that  union  on  unfair 
and  ignominious  terms.  This — and  it  is  no  small 
thing— must  be  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness, 
Henry  retaliated  by  a  policy  of  f rightfulness ;  his 
instructions  to  his  generals  find  their  parallels  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  Germans  in 
Belo-ium.  The  "English  AVooing"  of  1544  remains 
a  proverb  among  us  to  this  day,  and  Henry's  in- 
sensate cruelty  was  the  best  support  of  the  French 
cause.     Protector   Somerset's  victory  at  Pinkie  in 

1547  brought  him  no  nearer  the  realisation  of  his 
late  master's  ambition  or  of  his  own  more  statesman- 
like policy.  When  Pinkie  was  fought,  Beaton  had 
been  dead  for  more  than  a  year.  "  Fie  !  fie  !  all  is 
o-one  "  he  had  groaned  as  he  received  the  death- 
stroke  from  the  gentleman  whom  Knox  describes 
as  his  gentle  and  modest  murderer.  It  was  not  all 
gone,  nor,  though  most  of  it  was  going,  has  Beaton's 
w^ork  entirely  vanished.  To  contemporaries,  indeed, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  policy  of  the  murdered  man  had 
won  a  complete  triumph,  for  in  1 548  the  little  Queen 
was  betrothed  to  a  French  prince,  and  she  w^as 
sent   to   France   to    be   educated.      The   Treaty   of 

1548  prolonged  for  only  a  few  years  the  alliance 
of  France  and  Scotland,  but  it  determined  the  fate 
of  a  beautiful  and  unhappy  princess. 

We  have  reached  the  last  phase.     The  Reformed 
Faith  had  been  winning  fresh  converts  in  Scotland, 
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and  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  closely  identified 
with  England — not  the  England  of  Henry  VIII,  bnt 
the  England  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  and  Latimer. 
The  version  of  the  Scriptnres  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
which  men  read  in  Scotland  was  an  English  version. 
A  Scottish  Lollard,  indeed,  had  made  a  Scots  trans- 
lation, of  which  a  few  copies  may  have  circulated  in 
MS.,  but  it  survived  only  to  be  printed  as  a  literary 
and  linguistic  curiosity  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  English  Bible  gave  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  Scottish  tongue  as  a  literary  medium,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  opponents  of  Knox  were  never 
tired  of  taunting  him  with  "  Knapping  Southron," 
and  despising  the  good  Scots  which  his  mother 
tauo-ht  him.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Scottish 
lano-nage  to  be  joined  with  lost  causes — with 
Romanism  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
with  Jacobitism  in  the  beginni-ng  of  the  eighteenth. 
Further,  before  his  death,  Beaton,  who  had  saved 
the  State  by  his  wisdom,  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
Church  by  his  folly.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Scotland  had  hitherto  been,  with  a  few  exceptions,, 
honourably  free  from  the  stain  of  blood-guiltiness. 
I  speak,  of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
twentieth  century;  in  the  sixteenth,  to  refrain  from 
persecution  was,  for  Catholic  and  Reformer  alike,  a 
grave  dereliction  of  duty — the  sin  of  the  men  of 
Meroz  who  went  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  Queen-Mother,  who  had 
become  Regent  in  1544,  if  she  had  been  left  to 
herself  would  have  shown  the  world  that  the  name  of 
Guise  was  not  inseparably  associated  with  the  stake. 
But   Beaton    believed    that  he    could    best  redeem 
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the  time  by  severity,  and  his  successor,  Hamihon, 
followed  his  bad  example.  The  murder  of  the 
Cardinal  was  only  an  incidental  act  of  vengeance ; 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
once  more  became  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  that, 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII,  Scottish  Protestants 
who  wished  to  escape  the  danger  of  the  fiery  death 
were  welcomed  to  England  by  Edward  VI  and  his 
ministers.  Thus  there  grew  up,  for  the  first  time 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  a  real  bond  of  union 
between  Scotland  and  England,  and  an  English 
party  in  Scotland  was  championed  by  men  who  were 
not  traitors.  The  reign  of  Mary  Tudor  only  strength- 
ened this  bond.  If  Mary  Tudor  and  Mary  of  Gruise, 
both  devout  Catholics,  could  have  acted  in  unison, 
the  Reformation  might  have  been  placed  in  greater 
jeopardy.  But  the  English  Queen  was  tied  to  Spain, 
and  the  Scottish  Queen- Mother  was  tied  to  France. 
Mary  Tudor's  reign  of  terror  in  England  was  a 
political  blunder  which  was  deplored  b}^  those 
who  most  deeply  sympathised  with  her  aims  ;  its 
effect  upon  Scotland  was  to  blot  out  the  memory  of 
the  past,  and  to  concentrate  attention  and  sympathy 
upon  the  suffering  English  Protestants.  When 
Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  and  John 
Knox  became  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  Protestants, 
the  hour  struck  for  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Church. 
But  the  French  Alliance  was  not  less  unpopular 
than  the  Papal  obedience.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
movement,  the  cry  which  was  raised  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  was  "  Scotland  a  province  of 
France,"  and  it  was  on  the  plea  of  resenting  French 
aggression  that  they  commended  their  cause  to  the 
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princes  of  Europe.  There  was  some  ground  for 
their  alarm  if  they  knew  of  certain  documents 
which  were  revealed  by  nineteenth-century  research. 
When  Queen  Mary  married  the  Dauphin,  Henry  II 
obtained  the  sig-nature  of  the  o-irl  of  sixteen  to 
certain  conditions  which,  in  the  event  of  her  death, 
would  have  given  the  Royal  House  of  France  the 
rights  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  Royal 
House  of  England  had  more  than  once  demanded. 
It  is  possible  that  this  secret  treaty  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  were  only  acting  on  suspicion. 
Further,  they  contended  that  the  French  soldiers 
of  the  Queen-Regent  were  already  reducing  Scotland 
to  obedience  to  France. 

Before  this  discordant  note  the  ancient  league  fell 
to  pieces.  To  be  quite  frank,  it  had  always  been 
rather  an  alliance  than  a  friendship.  AYe  had  never 
quite  understood  the  French,  nor  they  us.  Scotsmen 
who  went  to  France  felt  the  spell  which,  as  Heine  says, 
"  France  lays  upon  every  foreigner  who  may  chance 
to  pass  a  few  years  on  her  soil."  But  Frenchmen 
wdio  came  to  Scotland — no.  We  did  not  like  them, 
and  we  resented  their  haughty  w^ays,  and  thought 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  French  soldiers  scarcely  less 
detestable  than  the  violence  of  the  enemy.  They 
thought  us  mean-spirited,  and  could  not  understand 
our  very  sound  reasons  for  avoiding  pitched  battles 
with  the  English.  They  found  our  climate  intoler- 
able and  our  land  dreary.  It  was  a  mediaeval 
French  saying  that  when  the  Devil  tempted  our 
Lord  Avith  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
glory  of  them,   he   put  his  thumb    upon    Scotland 
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that  the  force  of  the  temptation  might  not  be 
diminished,  and  in  the  mark  of  the  Devil's  thumb 
they  found  the  explanation  of  the  Scottish  climate. 
French  people  never  admired  our  scenery  until 
Sir  AYalter  taught  them.  There  is,  I  am  sure,  more 
love  between  Scotland  and  France  to-day — and  this 
was  true  even  before  the  war — than  at  an}^  time  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  So  the  Scottish  people  of  1560 
were  ready  to  throw  away  the  French  Alliance  like 
cast-off  garments  which  had  served  their  turn.  As 
early  in  the  struggle  as  1555,  Parliament  had  passed 
an  act  against  "  them  that  raise  murnnirs  slanders 
and  sedition  betwix  the  lieges  of  this  realm  and 
the  Most  Christian  King's  lieges,"  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  statute  says  that  these  slanders  had  raised 
murmurs  among  the  common  people  against  the 
French  soldiers.  The  Act  was  treated  as  our  rude 
forefathers  were  wont  to  treat  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  murmurs  and  slanders  passed  into  outbreaks  of 
actual  violence  against  tlie  French  garrisons.  If 
you  ask  for  a  definite  date  for  the  passing  of  the 
political  alliance,  I  should  choose  the  11th  of  June, 
1560,  the  day  on  which  Mary  of  Guise  died  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  She  had  tried  to  do  her  duty 
by  her  daughter  and  her  daughter's  kingdom,  and 
vshe  had  fought  generously  and  honourably  for  a 
losing  cause.  They  carried  her  tired  body  back 
to  France,  and  buried  her  in  the  great  Cathedral 
which  has  now  been  destroyed  by  German  guns. 
These  guns  have  united  the  two  countries  which  she 
vainly  sought  to  keep  within  the  outworn  bonds  of 
a  day  that  had  fled. 

French  influence  in  Church  and  State  had  passed 
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away,  for  the  Scots  had  chosen  England  and  the 
Reformed  Faitli.  There  remained  one  region  in 
which  France  mnst  still  play  a  part — for  how  long  no 
man  could  tell.  Would  intellectual  interests  survive 
the  crash  of  political  and  religious  institutions  and 
traditions  ?  In  the  realm  of  literature  England 
had  always  counted  for  much,  and  English  in- 
fluence had  been  increased  by  the  poetry  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  in  the  realm  of 
learning  France  was  supreme  and  unrivalled — I 
mean  as  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned.  It  was  a 
learned  age,  and  scholarship  might  still  keep  green 
the  memory  of  the  past,  even  if,  as  time  went  on, 
French  Catholic  and  Scottish  Protestant  might  no 
longer  sit  together  on  the  rush-covered  floor  of  the 
Paris  lecture-room.  At  the  ver^^  moment  of  the 
Reformation  there  returned  to  Scotland  our  greatest 
Scottish  scholar.  Let  him  be  the  arbiter  between 
Scotland  and  France. 

Greorge  Buchanan  liad  been  sent  to  Paris  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  He  found  the  greatest  of  the 
mediaeval  universities  the  home  of  the  lost  cause  of 
the  old  learning  of  the  schoolmen.  The  new 
humanistic  studies  Avhicli  More  and  Colet  had 
welcomed  to  England  had  led  Erasmus  to  leave  Paris 
for  Oxford  some  twenty  years  before  Buchanan's 
time,  but  ten  years  more  had  to  elapse  before  these 
studies  found  a  home  in  the  new  College  of  Francis  I. 
Still,  the  old  system  had  undero-one  a  modification 
which  was  of  supreme  importance  for  the  Lennox 
boy  who  entered  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  1520.  The 
teaching  of  Latin  verse,  which  has  been  productive 
of  so  much  invective  in  our  own  time,  had  largely 
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superseded  the  traditional  study  of  the  old  logics. 
It  was  no  new  pursuit  and  it  had  its  opponents  then 
as  now,  but  it  was  new  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  the  training  of  these  two  years,  though  it  may 
have  been  waste  of  time  for  Buchanan's  contem- 
poraries, was  invaluable  for  him,  for  it  taught  him 
the  technique  of  the  art  by  which  his  name  lives 
to-day,  and  it  opened  to  a  poet  the  realm  of  writings 
which  were  not  designed  to  prove  anything.  His 
studies  were  interrupted  by  three  j^ears  in  Scotland, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  gathered  from  John  Major 
something — he  himself  would  have  said  everything 
— of  what  the  old  learning  had  to  teach.  He  was 
ungenerous  in  his  estimate  of  Major,  and,  indeed, 
the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  naturally  exaggerated 
the  significance  of  their  own  movement,  and  they 
said  so  much  about  it  that  posterity  has  taken  them 
at  their  own  valuation.  No  generation  is  fair  to  its 
immediate  predecessor,  even  when  there  has  been  no 
great  struggle ;  the  young  intellect  of  to-day  speaks 
of  the  Victorians  as  the  Victorians  used  to  speak  of 
the  Georgians,  and  with  much  the  same  amount  of 
justification.  Posterit}'  generally  revises  such  esti- 
mates of  youth,  but  in  this  particular  instance 
Renaissance  youth  was  so  brilliant  and  so  vehement, 
and  fouo'ht  its  winnino-  battle  so  well,  that  it  has 
never  ceased  to  attract  a  general  sympathy  which 
has  made  the  revision  very  partial.  The  intellect  of 
Europe  was  not,  in  fact,  devoted  to  childish  absur- 
dities until  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Buchanan  thought  that  it  had  been,  and,  for  our 
immediate  purpose,  the  important  thing  is  that  he 
connected  the  old  system  with  the  ruling  powers  in 
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the  learned  world  of  France.  The  vehemence  of  the 
conflict  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  within 
the  lifetime  of  one  generation,  the  honoured  name  of 
Duns  Scotus  gave  to  the  English  language  the  word 
"  dunce."      The  old  learning  was  mere  stupidity. 

Buchanan  returned  to  Paris  in  1525  and  he 
remained  there  for  ten  years.  He  became  a  famous 
teacher  in  the  University,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
reforming  party  who  wished  to  revolutionise  the 
teaching  of  the  University.  They  found  themselves 
supported  by  men  Avho  wanted  to  reform  other 
things  besides  academic  curricula,  and  the  two 
movements  came  into  close  association.  Major, 
again  in  Paris,  was  on  the  other  side,  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  bitter  gibe  from  his  graceless  pupil. 
From  1535  to  1542  Buchanan  was  in  Scotland. 
His  ferocious  satire  on  the  Franciscans  brought  him 
under  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  He  was  arrested, 
escaped,  and  fled  to  England,  and  thence  to  Paris 
once  more.  Having  narrowly  escaped  being  a 
martyr  for  a  cause  which  he  had  not  espoused,  he 
spent  the  next  eighteen  years  in  Paris,  Bordeaux, 
and  Portugal,  in  the  peaceful  life  of  a  Renaissance 
scholar,  keeping  out  of  the  theological  battle,  and 
content  to  let  the  great  world  go  as  it  might.  He 
did  all  the  things  that  a  French  humnnist  ought  to 
do.  He  taught  the  new  learning,  and  numbered 
Montaigne  among  his  pupils  ;  the  boy,  Avho  had  been 
trained  to  speak  Latin  as  a  vernacular  tongue,  was 
as  learned  as  some  of  his  masters,  and  not  less  wise. 
Buchanan  made  friends  with  the  scholars  of  the 
time,  among  them  the  redoubtable  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger,  whose  powers  of  invective  rivalled  those  of 
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Luther  or  of  Bnclianan  himself.  He  wrote  the 
erotic  verses  with  which  his  learned  contemporaries 
amused  themselves,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  epigrams.  Such  productions  were  in  no  sense 
love-poems ;  they  depended  upon  clever  tricks  of 
language — puns  in  elegant  verse — and  upon  the 
obscenity  of  their  wit.  It  was  the  humour  of  that 
day,  and  has  been  the  humour  of  many  other  days. 
He  wrote  the  Latin  plays  which  the  Renaissance 
scholars  intended  to  supersede  the  traditional 
mysteries  and  moralities ;  two  of  them  were  trans- 
lations from  Euripides,  and  two  were  original  com- 
positions on  Biblical  themes — Jephthah  and  his 
daughter,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  Herodias. 
He  wrote  the  graceful  verses  with  Avhich  men  of 
letters  complimented  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
and  sang  the  praises  of  Henry  VIII,  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  and  of  Mary  Stuart  and  her  first  husband. 
Like  other  scholars,  too,  he  wrote  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Psalms  in  Latin  verse,  distinguished  from  similar 
productions  by  being  the  work  of  a  scholar  who  was 
also  a  poet.  He  was  never  a  Court  poet,  but  he 
was  the  friend  and  the  Laureate  of  the  famous 
Marechal  de  Brissac — an  orthodox  warrior  who  had  a 
quick  way  with  heretics.  Like  the  other  reforming 
scholars  of  the  time,  and  like  reformers  of  all  times, 
he  recognised  some  boundaries  to  the  progress  of 
human  thought;  the  old  gods  had  been  dethroned 
and  he  had  helped  to  dethrone  them,  but  to  attack 
the  new  gods  was  anarchy.  No  one  is  harder  on  a 
heresy  than  the  heretic  who  stops  short  of  it,  and 
Buchanan  had  nothing  to  say  to  Copernicus.  It 
was   true    that    men   like  Major  believed  that  the 
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universe  revolved  round  the  earth,  but  even  Major 
could  not  be  alwavs  wrono-.  The  nonsense  which 
was  being  talked  by  Copernicus  had  been  talked 
long  ago  by  Pythagoras,  and  had  been  condemned 
by  those  old  Greeks  and  Romans  whose  literature 
had  brought  about  the  recent  revolution  in  thought, 
and  from  whose  verdict  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
So  Buchanan  attacked  the  heretic  in  a  paraphrase 
of  a  famous  treatise  by  one  of  the  despised  school- 
men— a  work  which  was  the  traditional  text-book  of 
the  dunces  whom  lie  had  overthrown.  Indifferent 
to  theology  and  distrustful  of  the  sciences  that  were 
to  come,  Buchanan  was  a  humanist  to  the  core,  and 
a  French  humanist  by  training  and  by  sympathy. 

This  French  scholar  returned  to  Scotland  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five,  having  been  an  exile  for  the  most 
part  of  forty  years.  Tlie}^  claimed  him  in  France 
as  an  adopted  son  of  the  land  Avhicli  he  had  sung 
as  Learning's  most  kindly  nurse  and  the  common 
fatherland  of  learned  men  of  all  nations,  whose  fair 
skies  and  vine-clad  hills  he  had  contrasted  with 
the  barrenness  of  Portugal,  Avhose  people  he  had 
described  as  the  possessors  of  all  the  graces  of  life. 
He  lived  twenty  years  in  the  Scotland  of  Queen 
Mary  and  James  VI.  I  am  not  here  concerned  to 
attack — and  it  certainly  would  never  occur  to  me 
to  defend  —  Buchanan's  political  career  in  Scotland. 
It  is  important,  from  our  point  of  view,  because 
he  threw  the  weight  of  his  intellect  and  of  his 
authority  deliberately  against  French  politics  and 
French  religion,  and,  unwittingly,  agaiust  French 
Humanism.  It  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  he 
identified  himself  with  Protestantism  before  the  fall 
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of  Queen  Mary  ;  we  do  not  know  the  liistorj  of  liis 
mental  and  spiritual  development,  but  the  change 
from  the  Renaissance  scholar  to  the  ecclesiastical 
layman  had  been  made  before  the  Greneral  Assembly 
in  1564  consulted  him  about  the  wide  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Kirk.  The  Protestant  Buchanan, 
no  longer  the  associate  of  the  persecuting  French 
Marshal,  may  have  come  to  doubt  if  France  and 
Rome  were  the  true  friends  of  Humanism,  and  may 
have  lived  in  the  memories  of  the  early  days  when 
Major  and  his  friends  made  loyalty  to  the  traditional 
Aristotle  a  test  of  orthodoxy  in  religion  as  well  as 
in  scholarship.  The  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,' 
the  most  powerful  body  in  a  university  wdiich  had 
taken  no  small  part  in  politics,  w^as  still  the  enemy 
of  Greek.  For  himself,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
triumphant  Protestantism  in  Scotland,  like  struggling 
Protestantism  in  Paris  half  a  century  before,  should 
not  be  linked  to  learnino-.  He  tried  to  foro-e  the 
bond  that  would  unite  them,  and  to  make  the  Scottish 
Universities  into  schools  of  sound  learnino-  as  well 
as  of  sound  doctrine.  If  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
had  remained  as  Knox  left  it,  the  hope  might  not 
have  been  vain,  and,  indeed,  in  the  reaction  of  the 
first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Buchanan's 
dreams  were  to  some  extent  realised.  But  he  had 
helped  to  place  in  power  a  party  which  cared  more 
for  theology  than  for  literature,  and  they  and  their 
successors  followed  their  own  ideals,  which  were  not 
his.  I  do  not  say  which  was  the  better  way  ;  there 
was  loss  and  gain  in  both,  and  we  are  not' here 
concerned  to  strike  the  balance.  We  have  still  to 
note  the  influence  of  another  Franco-Scottisli  scholar. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  men  began 
to  write  the  diaries  and  the  reminiscences  which  are 
the  most  fascinating  of  the  records  of  the  past.   From 
one   of  the   most  delightful  of   these   compositions 
we  know  something  of  the  intimate  life  of  Andrew 
Melville,  l)ut,  unfortunately,  the  admiring  and  love- 
able   nephew  who   wrote    it   had   no  knowledge   of 
his  uncle's  life   in  France.     Melville  was  not,  like 
Buchanan,  a  resident  in  France  for  more  than  half 
his  life-time.     He  went  to  the  University  of  Paris 
at  the  ag-e  of  nineteen,  and  he  left  France  for  Geneva 
four  years  later.     But  those  four  years  determined 
•his  intellectual  position.     He  lives  in  the  history  of 
Scottish   thouo-lit  as  the  victor  over  the  traditional 
mediaeval  curriculum,  which  Buchanan  had  attacked 
in  Paris,  and  had   tried  to  banish  from   Scotland. 
Melville's  attitude  to  the  Aristotle  of  the  schoolmen 
was  determined  by  his  Paris  teacher,  Petrus  Ramus, 
and  his  power  of  pursuing  the  quarrel  to  a  successful 
issue  was  largely  derived  from  the  learning  he  had 
imbibed  in  his  Paris  years.     A  Protestant — though 
not  at  that  time   a  specially  militant  one — he  Avas 
made  cordially  welcome  first  as  a  student  at  Paris 
and  then  as  a  teacher   at  Poitiers,  where   he  was 
residing  when  it  was  besieged  by  Coligny  and   the 
Huguenots.   The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which 
took  place  while  Melville  was  at  Geneva,  probably 
destroyed  his  love  for  France,  but  it  increased  his 
associations  with  Protestant   French   scholars  who 
took  refuge   in    Switzerland.     In    Scotland   he   did 
much  for  education  and  for  the  humanistic  studies, 
but  he   led   a  party  and  he   established   a   system 
which,  in  his  own  generation  and  the  next,  was  the 
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enemy  of  those  studies.  His  successors  as  Scottish 
Humanists  belonged  to  the  party  which  opposed  his 
ecclesiastical  ideals ;  his  love  of  secular  learning 
was  not  shared  by  his  own  children  according  to  the 
flesh,  if  I  may  so  describe  his  spiritual  descendants. 
If  Alexander  Henderson  and  Robert  Baillie  repre- 
sented one  side  of  Melville's  worlv,  the  Aberdeen 
doctors  represented  another.  It  was  Presbytery 
against  Humanism,  and  Humanism  was  crushed  for 
that  generation.  Thus  Melville,  like  Buchanan,  led 
Scotland  away  from  the  influences  to  which  he 
himself  owed  much.  Strangely  enough,  he  was  to 
owe  another  debt  to  France,  for  it  was  France  who 
rescued  him  from  an  English  prison  and  gave  him 
a  home  in  his  old  age.  He  died  a  professor  in  one 
of  the  Huguenot  universities  of  tolerant  France, 
serving  under  a  principal  from  Aberdeen,  and  finding 
a  brother  Scot  in  at  least  one  of  his  colleao-ues. 

The  victory  of  Melville's  party  severed  the  in- 
tellectual sympathy  between  Scotland  and  France, 
and  the  link  was  not  restored  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  were  other 
influences  which  took  its  place,  and  I  have  already 
said  that  I  have  no  intention  of  essaying  to  balance 
gain  and  loss.  I  have  attempted  the  simpler  task 
of  trying  to  tell  you  what  happened  and  how  it 
happened — how^  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  linked  firmly  to  France,  how 
she  w^as  called  upon  to  choose,  and  what  choice  she 
made. 
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LITERATURE   AND    THE    STATE. 
By  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B.,  F.R.S.L. 

[Read  January  22nd,  1919.] 

I  PROPOSE  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  State 
with  Literature  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  State  as  Author; 

2.  „  as  Controller ; 

3.  ,,  as  Corrupter; 

4.  ,,  as  Critic ; 

5.  ,,  as  Patron  of  Literature. 

1.  The  State  as  Author. 

In  that  sublime  collection  of  ancient  treatises, 
which  has  wonderfully  descended  to  us  from  the 
literature  of  the  Hebrews,  and  which  has,  since 
the  time  of  James  the  First,  formed  the  best  touch- 
stone of  o-ood  literature  amono-  ourselves  in  the 
translation  made  by  His  Majesty's  special  command, 
there  are  several  portions  which  claim  to  proceed 
from  the  Chief  of  the  State. 

There  are  the  five  books  attributed  to  Moses,  the 
law -giver  and  leader  of  the  people  on  their  long 
journey  from  Egypt  to  Palestine ;  the  book  of 
Joshua,  his  successor  in  office ;  the  two  books  of 
Samuel,  chief  Prophet  under  the  Theocracy ;  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  which 
occupy  four  books;    those  of    Ezra   (Erdras)   and 
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Nehemiah,  chiefs  under  tlie  captivity  ;  the  Psalms 
attributed  to  David,  the  various  writings  to  which 
the  name  of  Solomon  is  attached,  and  the  military 
records  of  the  Maccabean  chiefs.  Obviously  not  all, 
possibly  not  any,  of  these  miscellaneous  treatises, 
comprising  folk-lore,  history,  poetry,  ethics  and  the 
drama,  were  actually  written  by  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  accredited ;  but  they  still  remain  as 
literature  of  the  State,  for  if  they  were  compilations 
or  fabrications,  they  were  formulated  and  circulated 
by  the  priestly  statesmen  of  the  Hebrew  theocratic 
constitution,  with  the  object  of  creating  and  main- 
taining the  popular  belief  in  that  method  of  state- 
craft. Much  of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  forms  what 
is  called  a  priestly  code. 

Some  difficult  questions  arise  with  regard  to  the 
writings  attributed  to  Solomon.  It  shocks  one  to 
think  of  the  ghastly  cruelty  inflicted  on  myriads 
of  little  children  through  his  savage  advocacy  of 
the  rod  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  If  that  book  had 
not  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  no  one 
would  have  listened  to  him — the  offspring  of  a 
criminal  intrigue,  himself  addicted  to  Oriental 
voluptuousness,  and  (like  many  other  potentates  in 
history)  the  father  of  a  fool.  Yet  because  this 
man  is  supposed  to  have  said  something  (usually 
misquoted)  *  about  sparing  the  rod  spoiling  the 
child,  thousands  of  religious  and  tender-hearted 
parents  have  behaved  cruelly  towards  their  poor 
little  children.  They  could  not  have  a  worse 
authority  to  go  upon.  They  might  well  learn 
a  lesson  from    the  North-American   Indians,  who, 

*  See  Prov.  xiii,  24;  xxii,  15  ;  xxiii,  13,  14;  xxix,  15. 
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savages  as  tliey  may  have  been,  would  have  scorned 
to  use  their  brute  strength  against  a  weak  and 
heljjless  child. 

The  book  called  Koheleth  appears  to  be  a  dialogue 
between  a  sceptic  and  Ecclesiastes  or  the  preacher ; 
after  stating  the  sceptical  arguments  with  some 
amount  of  candour,  it  sums  up  the  whole  question 
in  a  chapter  of  high  literary  and  poetic  quality. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  dramatic  story  of 
Solomon  and  the  dark  lady — possibly  the  most 
exquisite  erotic  poem  ever  written  ?  As  literature  it 
is  splendid,  but  it  seems  hardly  in  place  in  such  a 
collection  of  State  papers  as  that  in  which  we  find 
it.  There  is  much  good  literature  in  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Wisdom  also  attributed  to  Solomon.* 

Akin  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  are 
the  historical  records  on  baked  clay  forming  the 
library  of  the  Babylonian  Kings :  and  similar 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  history  of  other  countries. 

We  do  not  include  as  publications  of  the  State, 
though  emanating  from  the  persons  who  were  at 
the  time  Chiefs  of  the  State,  all  those  instances 
of  august  authorship  which  are  enumerated  by 
Horace  Walpole  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Royal 
Authors.' 

The  sonnet  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the 
Lamentation  of  Edward  II,  the  poems  attributed 
to  Richard  II,  Henry  VI,  Henry  VIII  ("  Pastime 
and  Good  Company  ")  and  Charles  II  are  probably 
only  the  result  of  the  desire  most  intelligent  people 
have  at  one  time  or  other  in  their  lives  to  express 
themselves    in    verse.     The    "Assertio    Sacramen- 

*  See  '  Wisdom  of  Solomon,'  by  O.  E.  Oesterley,  S.P.C.K.,  1918. 
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torum,"  which  won  for  Henry  VIII  and  his  successors 
to  this  clay  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  the 
controversial  writings  on  the  Protestant  side  by 
Edward  VI  and  on  the  Romanist  side  by  his 
successor  Queen  Mary,  and  James  I's  counterblast 
against  tobacco,  are  examples  of  Royal  polemics. 
Queen  EHzabeth,  as  Francis  Meres  tells  us,  was 
"not  only  a  liberal  patron  unto  poets,  but  an 
excellent  poet  herself,  whose  delicate  and  noble 
muse  surmounteth."  When  an  outcry  arose  in 
Europe  against  her  for  her  cruelty  to  Catholic 
prisoners  she  caused  Burleigh  to  defend  her  in  a 
book  called  'A  Declaration  of  the  Favourable 
Dealing  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission  Appointed 
for  the  Examination  of  Certain  Traitors.'  He  could 
not  deny  that  they  had  been  tortured,  but  said  it 
had  been  done  "  in  so  charitable  a  manner  as  such 
a  thing  might  be."*  The  '  Eikon  Basilike,'  if  by 
Charles  I,  and  the  memoirs  of  James  II  are  also 
direct  appeals.  In  Scotland  we  have  Royal  poets  in 
James  I  ("  The  King's  Quair  "),  James  V  ("  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green"),  and  Mary;  we  have  a 
theoloofian  in  James  IV.  These  and  other  works 
issued  by  chiefs  of  the  State,  with  or  without 
assistance  from  literary  men,  are  not  necessarily 
State  works.  They  appeal  in  the  private  capacity 
of  their  authors  for  public  acceptance  and  approval. 
To  this  class  of  literature  belong  the  works  in  which 
our  late  Queen  Victoria  made  a  touching  claim  upon 
the  sympathies  of  her  people.  In  the  '  Life  of  the 
Prince  Consort,'  which,  by  her  command,  the  late  Sir 
Theodore   Martin    compiled   out  of   materials   with 

*  See  '  State  Trials,'  by  Willis-Eimd,  i,  p.  237. 
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which  she  supplied  him,  and  in  the  '  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  onr  l^ife  in  the  Highlands,'  of  which  she 
acknowledged  herself  to  be  the  author,  as  well  as  in 
a  great  number  of  addresses,  in  wdiicli  she  displayed 
her  womanly  and  queenly  sympathy  with  persons  in 
distress,  especially  widows  and  others  plunged  into 
it  by  sudden  calamity,  she  showed  how  keenly  she 
felt  the  loss  of  Prince  Albert,  and  contrasted  her 
widowed  condition  with  the  past  happiness  of  her 
domestic  life  in  the  societ}^  of  her  beloved  and 
admired  husband.  But  though  these  works  were 
addressed  to  her  people  at  large,  they  had  no  State 
significance,  and  were  personal  in  their  appeal. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  literature  produced  by  the  Head  of  the 
State  in  his  official  capacity  and  that  produced  in  his 
private  capacity.  The  best  classical  instances  of  the 
two  cases  would  probably  be  the  '  Commentaries ' 
Caesar  wrote  for  the  one,  and  the  '  Meditations ' 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  for  the  other.  Caesar's  fine 
use  of  the  third  person  gives  dignity  to  his  narra- 
tive, and  his  work,  in  which,  as  Ascham  says,  fault 
could  never  yet  be  found,  is  the  best  source  of 
information  we  possess  as  to  the  history  and  doings 
of  our  countrymen  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  work  of  the  Stoic  emperor  is  a 
record  of  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  that  stirred 
the  mind  of  a  pliilosopher  in  the  second  century. 

In  some  countries,  where  the  form  of  government 
is  Republican,  literary  skill  has  been  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  qualifications  that  it  is  desirable 
the  Head  of  the  State  should  possess.  The  late 
lamented  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
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Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the  present  President, 
Mr.  Wilson,  have  possessed  it  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  third  Republic  of  France  had  as  its  first 
President  M.  Thiers,  and  has  as  its  present  Presi- 
dent M.  Poincare,  who  holds  a  distinguished  position 
in  scientific  literature.  A  writer  in  the  Times* 
quotes  recent  events  in  Portugal,  Bohemia  and 
Austria  to  the  like  effect.  The  same  spirit  of 
appreciation  of  literary  merit  has  led  the  United 
States  to  appoint  such  men  as  Motley,  Lowell,  Hay 
and  Page  to  be  ambassadors  to  this  country.  A 
similar  disposition  might  save  us  from  some  of  the 
deplorable  evidences  of  illiteracy  (as  Sir  A.  T. 
Quiller  Couch  puts  it)  that  we  shall  find  to  abound 
in  some  documents  proceeding  from  the  State. 

The  authorship  of  the  State,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  its  Head  for  the  time  being,  is  expressed 
mainly  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  blue  books  and 
manifestoes,  such  as  among  us  are  usually  styled 
"statutory  regulations."  I  have  on  a  previous 
occasion,  in  an  address  to  this  Society,!  referred  to 
the  declension  in  literary  merit  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  our  early  history  the  Statutes  of  the 
Realm  were  terse  and  to  the  point :  dealt  with 
principles  rather  than  Avith  details,  and  took  effect 
accordingly.  All  the  laws  enacted  at  a  single 
parliament  were  comprised  under  one  statute,  having 
several  heads  or  chapters.  Even  now,  when  two 
sessions  of  Parliament  occur  in  one  year,  the 
enactments  of  the  first  are  called  Statute  1  and 
those  of  the  second  Statute  2  :   but  each  so-called 

*  Literary  Supplement,  January  16th,  1919,  p.  25. 
f  '  Transactions,'  xvii,  p.  223. 
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statute  consists  of  a  number  of  Acts,  many  of  them 
longer  than  all  the  enactments  of  a  session  would 
have  been  in  the  early  days.  If  I  should  b*e  asked 
wliat  I  mean  by  calling  Acts  of  Parliament  litera- 
ture my  answer  would  be  that  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  being  a  statement  of  that  which  is  to  bind  every 
person,  gentle  or  simple,  learned  or  unlearned, 
ought  to  be  drawn  up  with  that  simplicity,  directness 
and  clearness  which  are  the  perfection  of  literary 
style. 

Take,  for  example,  one  line  out  of  Magna  Charta  : 
"  NuUi  negabimus,  nulli  vendemus,  nulli  differemus 
justitiam  "  :  "  To  none  will  we  deny,  to  none  will 
we  sell,  to  none  will  we  delay.  Justice." 

It  is  impossible  to  express  in  fewer  and  more 
forcible  words  the  vital  relation  between  the  State 
and  its  head.  Justice  is  the  right  of  every  citizen, 
and  that  justice  must  be  pure  and  speedy.  Such 
an  enactment  requires  neither  preamble  nor  com- 
mentary. It  embodies  a  universal  obligation.  To 
refuse,  to  corrupt,  or  to  hinder  the  course  of  justice 
is  to  break  the  fundamental  contract  between  the 
monarch  and  his  people,  and  justifies  the  infliction 
upon  him  of  the  severest  penalty.  Compare  this 
enactment  with  the  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth — their  lengthy  and  mendacious 
preambles,  their  verbose  and  unjust  provisions,  their 
puling  and  unmerited  sycophancy. 

Besides  the  gradual  declension  from  broad  asser- 
tions of  principle  to  meticulous  specifications  of 
detail,  there  are  several  vices  of  drafting  which 
spoil  Acts  of  Parliament  as  literature,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  fallacy  of  saying  that  a  thing  or  an 
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action  "  shall  be  deemed  (that  is,  determined)  or 
reputed  or  adjudged  or  taken  to  be  "  that  which  it  is 
not,  whereas  what  is  really  meant  is  that  the  thing 
or  action  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  that  which  it 
is  not.  It  is  as  if  a  mathematician  were  to  say  ;r  is 
y  when  he  meant  x  =  y.  This  strange  confusion  of 
ideas  is  still  sometimes  met  with :  though  what  I 
know  of  the  working  of  the  office  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Counsel  leads  me  to  think  that  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  others  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  our  time.  One  particular  reform 
that  has  been  adopted  is  the  disuse  of  the  preamble. 
In  the  several  Acts  for  Statute  Law  Revision  the 
preambles  of  former  Acts  have  been  repealed,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  those  Acts.  I  have  been  sorry 
to  note  in  the  recent  Education  Act  a  restoration 
of  the  preamble  in  another  form. 

What  happens  too  frequently  is  this :  that  after 
the  Parliamentary  Counsel  have  exercised  their 
skill  in  drafting  a  finished  piece  of  workmanship, 
inartistic  amendments  are  moved  in  one  or  other 
House  of  Parliament  and  the  thing  is  spoiled.  The 
State  preserves  in  what  is  called  "  Hansards "  a 
record  of  all  that  is  said  in  these  chambers  of  the 
Legislature,  and  much  of  it  might  well  be  left  to 
perish.  The  occasions  when  the  oratory  of  our 
statesmen  is  such  as  we  would  not  willingly  let  die 
are  few  and  far  between. 

The  principal  literary  efforts  of  the  State  are 
enshrined  in  what  are  called  Blue  Books,  as  being 
stitched  in  blue  paper  covers,  though  some  are 
white,  not  requiring  a  cover,  and  others  are  stitched 
in  buff  covers,  as  being  papers  presented  to  both 
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Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty, 
and  therefore  distinguished  as  Command  papers  and 
noted  as  "  Cd."  In  these  voluminous  publications 
a  vast  amount  of  statistical  information  is  collected, 
much  of  which  is  not  ascertainable  from  any  other 
source ;  and  there  is  also  literary  matter,  con- 
tributed in  the  main  by  persons  having  special 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  w^rite, 
and  writing  under  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  contents  of  parliamentary  papers  of  this  kind 
affect  the  interest  of  many  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  are  often  intended  to  guide  the 
course  of  legislation.  One  might  expect  that  they 
would  possess  great  literary  merit,  and  be  frequently 
referred  to  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  reading  them. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  that 
the  public  look  upon  Blue  Books  as  dreary  pro- 
ductions to  l)e  carefully  avoided,  while  the  important 
facts  they  contain  are  onl}^  studied  when  boiled  down 
into  smaller  and  handier  volume. 

The  third  class  of  State  publications — the  Statu- 
tory Regulations — are  a  modern  invention  and  a 
mischievous  one.  They  have  arisen  out  of  the 
undue  claims  upon  parliamentary  time  made  by 
the  many  demands  for  legislation,  and  out  of  the 
tendency  of  administrative  officers  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  their  authority.  These  regulations  are 
a  great  and  growing  evil  and  ought  to  be  suppressed. 
AVhatever  is  to  be  binding  on  the  citizen  should  be 
expressed  in  the  body  of  the  statute,  and  not  left 
to  be  imposed  on  him  afterwards  by  bureaucratic 
order.  The  requirement  that  the  regulations  should 
be  laid  before  Parliament  for  forty  days  before  they 
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take  effect  is  of  no  value,  for  Parliament  has  no 
time  to  consider  them.  As  literature  some  of  them 
are  intolerably  bad.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  well  said 
in  a  recent  case*  that  it  might  be  an  advantage  if 
those  who  drafted  these  documents  were  to  call  in 
a  grammarian  now  and  then. 

The  late  war  has  given  the  opportunity  of  a  new 
departure  in  the  literary  activities  of  the  State. 
Ministries  of  Propaganda  have  been  formed  with 
the  view  of  preparing  and  circulating  among  the 
population  of  our  own  and  other  countries  informa- 
tion which  the  State  considers  it  desirable  that  they 
should  possess.  Some  of  this  information  is  a 
"  boiling  down  "  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat 
that  graphic  expression)  of  the  contents  of  Blue 
Books — for  example,  those  relating  to  the  criminal 
acts  of  the  German  Army.  By  means  of  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  these  authentic  records 
the  public  has  been  kept  informed  of  the  just  grounds 
upon  which  the  British  Empire  and  its  Allies  entered 
upon  the  war. 

The  periodicals  which  are  maintained  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  other  departments  of  State 
also  perform  a  very  useful  function  in  the  dis- 
semination of  accurate  information.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  publishes  a  daily- 
bulletin. 

2.  The  Statk  as  Controller  of  Literature. 

The  printing  press  which  William  Caxton  intro- 
duced into  England  soon  became  a  great  power,  and 

*  Tyrrell  v.  Cole,  Times.  December  13th,  1918. 
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not  unnaturally  the  desire  arose  to  control  it  so  that 
its  influence  should  be  exercised  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  State  wished  the  minds  of  the  people 
should  go  and  not  in  another  direction.  The  Court 
of  Star  Chamber  found  this  a  congenial  part  of  its 
activities.  This  control  over  literature  was  ultimately 
exercised  by  the  authorities  of  the  two  Universities 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur^^  and  Bishop  of 
London.  It  is  curious  to  note  in  passing  that, 
through  all  the  social  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  the  position  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
as  the  accepted  representatives  of  the  learning  of  the 
country  has  survived  to  our  own  time.  Henry  VIII  * 
gave  them  the  sole  power  of  granting  degrees  in  all 
the  faculties  ;  for  a  long  time  a  Lambeth  degree  was  a 
qualification  to  practise  medicine,  and  to  this  day  the 
Archbishop  has  the  sole  power  of  appointing  public 
notaries.  In  the  work  of  literary  censorship  the 
University  authorities  were  sometimes  not  congenial. 
Isaak  Walton  t  tells  a  story  that  when  Richard 
Love,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  had  before 
him  in  1633  the  posthumous  edition  of  George 
Herbert's  poems,  and  came  across  the  lines— 

"Religion  stands  a-tiptoe  in  our  land. 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand," 

he  thought  them  too  unpatriotic  to  be  allowed  to  be 
printed  until  it  occurred  to  him  to  say  :  "  I  know  that 
Mr.  Herbert  was  a  divine  poet,  but  I  hope  the  world 
will  not  take  him  to  be  an  inspired  prophet,  and 
therefore  I  license  the  whole  book."  When  Francis 
Quarles's  '  Emblems '  were  before   the   same  Vice- 

*  25  Henry  VIII,  c.  21. 

t  "  Life  of  Herbert"  in  Oxford  edition  of  '  Lives  '  (1824),  p.  250. 
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Chancellor    in    1635,  he   was  moved    to    grant  his 
permission  in  verse : 

"  When  poets  prove  divines,  why  should  not  I 
Approve  in  verse  this  divine  poetry  ? 
Let  this  suffice  to  license  thee  the  press  : 
I  must  no  more;   nor  could  the  truth  say  less." 

"  Sic  approbavit  Ric.  Love,  Procanc.  Camb." 

As  to  how  the  archbishops  and  bishops  exercised 
this  function  of  censorship  there  is  little  information 
to  be  had.  No  doubt  they  had  a  keen  nose  for 
heresy;  but  heresy  was  so  dangerous  in  those  days 
to  the  heretic  that  it  is  not  likely  that  many  authors 
or  printers  would  venture  to  submit  books  of  open 
heresy  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  assistants  in  the 
censorship.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  most  of 
the  books  written  with  a  view  to  printing  and 
publication  would  be  such  as  might  without  hesita- 
tion be  granted  the  coveted  "  Imprimatur."  One 
can  imagine  Laud  or  Bonner  being  very  peremptory 
with  anybody  who  wrote  anything  of  which  they 
did  not  approve. 

The  time  came  when  the  Commonwealth  was 
equally  anxious  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  works 
of  which  it  did  not  approve,  but  it  had  no  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  to  serve  its  purpose.  In  1643 
an  order  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled 
in  Parliament  was  made  for  suppressing  false, 
scandalous,  seditious,  libellous,  and  unlicensed 
pamphlets.  A  large  body  of  licensers  was  created, 
of  whom  twelve  were  divines  and  others  variously 
qualified.  This  Ordinance  was  founded  on  the  Star 
Chamber  decree  of  1637,  and  was  followed  by  others 
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in  1647, 1649  and  1652.  Small  wonder  that  Milton 
was  moved  to  indignation  when — 

"Men  whose  life,  learning-,  faith,  and  pure  intent 
Would  have  been  held  iji  high  esteem  with  Paul, 
Must  now  be  nanVd  and  printed  Heretics 
By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  what  dVe  call : 
When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  charge. 
New  Presbyter  is  but  Old  Priest  writ  large." 

Small  wonder,  too,  that  he  was  moved  in  1644  to 
publish  his  "  Areopagitica "  or  Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  to  the  Parliament 
of  England,  which  Bishop  Newton  truly  describes 
as  the  best  vindication  that  has  been  published,  at 
any  time  or  in  any  language,  of  that  liberty  which 
is  the  basis  and  support  of  all  other  liberties — the 
liberty  of  the  Press.  In  his  second  defence  of  the 
people  of  England  Milton  describes  the  body  of 
licensers  as  a  few  illiterate  and  illiberal  individuals, 
who  refused  their  sanction  to  any  works  which 
contained  views  or  sentiments  at  all  above  the  level 
of  the  vulgar  superstition. 

The  "  Areopagitica  "  is  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Morley  the  noble  English  classic  of  spiritual  and 
speculative  freedom.  Milton's  ideas  were  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  three  broad  principles  of  uni- 
formity, authority,  history,  that  had  previously  ruled 
the  minds  of  men.  History  was  to  him  the  perverse 
iniquity  of  1600  years,  but  it  was  a  standing  and  a 
living  force,  and  those  1600  years  had  knit  fibres 
into  our  national  growth  that  could  not  be  plucked 
out.*  Milton's  arguments  had  some  effect,  as  the 
late  Mr.  Axon  has  shown,  in  mitigating  the  severity 

*  '  Oliver  Cromwell,'  by  John  Morley,  New  York,  1900,  p.  390. 
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of  the  censorship,  but  they  did  not  avail  to  put  an 
end  to  it.     In  1655,  while  Milton  was  still  Latin 
Secretary,  orders  were  issued  that  no  person  whatever 
do  presume  to  publish  in  print  any  matter  of  public 
news  or  intelligence  without  leave  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  ;  and  the  result  of  this  was  to  reduce  the 
newspaper    press   of    London   to    a    single    journal 
<3oming  out  twice    a  week  under   different   names. 
In  1662,  under  Charles  II,  an  Act  to  the  like  effect 
was  passed,  which  was  continued  under  James  II, 
and  it  was  not  till  1694  that  the  Press  became  as 
free   as  it   is    now.     One   relic   of   the    control    of 
literature  survives  to  our  own  time  in  the  Blasphemy 
Acts,  founded  upon  a  false  dictum  that  "Christianity 
is  part  of  the  laws  of  England,"  or  as  Prisot,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  said  even  more  rashly 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VI,  "  Scripture 
est  common  ley,  sur  quel  touts  manieres  de  lois  sont 
fondes"* — a  doctrine  which  would  lead  to  deplorable 
results  if  followed  to  all  its  consequences.     It  is  true 
that  these  Statutes  could  not  now  be  put  in  force 
in   the   face  of   modern  opinion   except  where  the 
blasphemy  is  made  more  offensive  by  the  bad  taste 
of  the  accused ;  but  this  is  in  itself  a  condemnation 
of  the  Acts,  for  bad  taste  is  not   criminal,   and  to 
inflict  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  on  that  ground 
alone  on  a  man  whom  you  could  not  otherwise  have 
touched  is  clearly  unjust. 

The  war  created  another  form  of  control  of  the 
Press  by  the  establishment  of  a  censorship  of 
War  News.  Military  commanders  have  always  been 
unfriendly  to  military  critics,  and  have  not  welcomed 

*  Year-book  40. 
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the  presence  of  war  correspondents ;  but  the  great 
public  service  which  the  chief  of  these  corre- 
spondents, Dr.  W.  H.  Russell,  rendered  when  he 
exposed  the  shortcomings  of  the  authorities  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War  showed  the  public  how 
useful  they  might  be.  The  dread  of  the  military 
commanders  was  lest  the  correspondent  should  tell 
the  public  secrets  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
enemy  for  him  to  know;  and  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  such  secrets  should  escape  it  would 
be  as  much  the  fault  of  the  commander  as  of  the 
correspondent,  and  moreover,  that  secrets  which 
could  be  so  lightly  told  would  not  long  have  remained 
secrets  to  the  enem^^  in  any  event. 

That  would  seem  to  be  especially  the  case  in  war 
with  a  country  like  Germany,  which  had  for  many 
years  completely  organised  its  service  of  espionage 
by  planting  out  battalions  of  spies  in  other  countries. 
Nevertheless,  lest  anything  should  escape  in  the 
Press  which  the  enemy  did  not  already  know,  the 
Government  in  its  wisdom  established  a  Department 
of  Censorship,  with  a  large  staff  of  officials,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  strike  out  of  all  articles  intended 
to  be  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Kingdom 
that  which  the  Government  thought  ought  not  to 
be  published. 

The  enemy,  who  somehow  persuaded  himself  that 
the  State  has  neither  conscience,  morals,  nor  respon- 
sibility, and  can  do  what  it  likes,  if  only  it  has 
might  enough  to  make  that  right  which  it  likes  to 
do,  pushed  the  doctrine  of  State  control  of  literature 
to  its  fullest  extent.  In  Germany  nothing  might  be 
told  to  the  public  that  did  not  please  the  autocracy 
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that  they  should  know,  and  everything  that  suited 
the  autocracy  had  to  be  told,  even  though  it  was  the 
very  reverse  of  the  fact.  Accordingly  the  German 
autocracy  had  among  its  other  offensive  operations 
entered  upon  what  Sir  Isidore  Spielmann  aptly  calls 
a  "  lie  offensive*  "  ;  but  the  result  showed  that 
even  the  all-highest  of  them  could  not  permanently 
suppress  the  truth. 

With  this  object-lesson,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  not  wise  for  the  State  to  attempt 
the  impossible  task  of  controller  of  literature.  How 
persistently  it  endeavours  to  do  so  may  appear  from 
a  clause  in  an  Emigration  Bill  of  1918,  making  it 
criminal  to  pulDlish  any  literary  work  on  emigration 
without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board. 
It  makes  one  wish  for  another  hour  of  Milton  ! 

3.  The  State  as  Coreupter  of  Literary  Men. 

It  mio'ht  be  thouo-ht  that  what  we  have  said 
of  the  attitude  of  the  State  towards  the  Press  in 
Germany  was  an  evidence  of  corruption  rather  than 
of  control ;  but  the  distinction  we  desire  to  draw 
is  that  corruption  implies  an  element  of  secrecy, 
whereas  there  was  no  secrecy  whatever  in  the 
German  methods.  Everyone  knew  that  nothing 
could  be  printed  to  which  the  autocracy  entertained 
any  objection. 

The  method  by  which  the  State  is  able  to  corrupt 
literature  is  that  of  directly  or  indirectly  influencing 
literary  men  to  give  to  the  public  as  their  own  the 
views  which  are   for  the  time  being  those   of   the 

*  '  The  Germans  as  Others  see  them.'  1917. 
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rulers  of  the  State,  and  to  change  those  views  when 
the  occasion  of  the  change  arises  for  such  rewards 
as  the  State  can  give. 

The  typical  cases  which  I  propose  to  mention 
arise  in  connection  with  some  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  English  literature.  When  glorious 
John  Dryden  wrote  a  glowing  tribute  on  the  death 
of  Oliver  Cromwell — 

"  His  grandeur  he  derived  from  Heaven  alone ; 
For  lie  was  great,  ere  fortune  made  him  so  : 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun, 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

"  His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  sliall  rest. 
His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 
How  sti'angely  high  endeavour  may  be  blest, 
Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go.'^ 

he  soon  found  that,  like  George  Herbert,  he  was 
not  an  inspired  prophet,  and  he  wrote  in  '  Astrea 
Redux '  in  welcome  of  the  restored  Charles  : 

"  Oh  happy  age  !     Oh  times  like  those  alone. 
By  fate  reserved  for  great  Augustus'  throne  ! 
When  the  joint  growth  of  arms  and  art  foreshow 
The  world  a  monarch  and  that  monarch  you." 

That  hope  of  Court  favour  or  fear  of  Court  disfavour 
may  have  contributed  to  so  rapid  a  change  may 
serve  to  show  how  powerful  an  instrument  State 
pay  would  be  if  used  for  the  purpose  which  we  have 
defined  as  corruption.  It  was  not  till  1670  that 
Dryden  obtained  any  public  reward  for  the  welcome 
he  accorded  to  the  restored  monarch.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  the  office  of  poet  Laureate  in  succession 
VOL.  xxxvii.  7 
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to  Davenant — an  appointment  to  wliicli  no  exception 
can  be  taken,  for  his  "Annus  Mirabilis  "  and  other 
poems  had  fully  earned  him  that  distinction.  He 
was  also  appointed  Historiographer  Royal,  with  a 
salary  of  £200  a  year.  He  did  justice  to  the  position 
which  was  thus  accorded  to  him  by  the  admirable 
composition  of  "  Absolom  and  Achitophel,"  one  of 
the  most  powerful  satires  ever  written. 

Another  great  name  in  English  literature  upon 
which  the  suspicion  of  corruption  has  been  cast  is 
that  of  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  that  immortal 
work,  '  Rol)inson  Crusoe.'  In  two  ways  he  showed 
that  he  possessed  intellectual  faculties  beyond  those 
of  his  fellow-countrjanen.  He  wrote  an  essay  on 
projects  full  of  ingenious  suggestions,  which  after 
ages  have  brought  into  operation  ;  and  he  wrote  a 
satirical  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters,"  which  his  contemporaries  were  so 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  humour  as  to  take  to  be  serious. 
The  State,  so  far  from  giving  him  any  reward, 
sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  and  pillory;  but  the 
people  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  and  made 
the  pillory  for  him.  rather  a  triumph  than  a  shame, 
giving  him  the  text  for  his  "  Appeal  to  Honour 
and  Justice"  and  for  his  "Hymn  to  the  Pillory." 
"  The  men  who  placed  him  there  are  at  a  loss  to  find 
his  guilt,  and  can't  commit  his  crimes."  He  might 
truly  be  called  the  "unabashed  Defoe."*  Yet  the 
facts  that  he  held  the  appointment  in  1698  of 
Accountant  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Glass  Duty, 
and  that  he  was  engaged  by  the  AVhig  Government  to 
write  for  them,  and  Avas  rewarded  by  them  for  his 

*  Dunciad. 
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electioneering  services,  and  that  his  adherence  to  the 
Grovernment  continued  after  a  change  of  ministry, 
and  that  he  still  continued  to  serve  after  Harley, 
his  original  employer,  had  joined  the  Tories,  were 
sufficient  to  cause  him  to  be  denounced  as  a 
renegade  by  all  parties.  Indeed,  it  is  said  of  him* 
that  when  the  AVhigs  had  returned  to  power  he  was 
secretly  again  enlisted  on  their  side.  For  ten  years 
it  is  alleged  that  he  controlled  Tory  and  Jacobite 
papers  in  such  a  way  as  could  suit  the  Whigs,  who 
were  his  secret  employers.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  been  thousfht  to  be 
one  of  the  literary  men  of  note  who  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  State. 

Dr.  Johnson  himself  was  betrayed  into  incon- 
sistency when  he  accepted  a  pension  from  the  State, 
though  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  State  had  any 
corrupt  intention  in  granting  it.  But  when  he 
wrote  the  definitions  in  his  great  dictionary  of 
"Pension"  as  "an  allowance  made  to  anyone  without 
an  equivalent.  In  England,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  pay  given  to  a  State  hireling  for 
treason  to  his  country  "  ;  and  of  "  Pensioner  "  as  "  a 
slave  of  State  hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  his  master," 
and  quoted  Pope, 

"In  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains, 
And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Steplien's  gains,^^ 

he  must  have  been  convinced  that  the  State  by  the 
grant  of  such  pensions  as  he  then  had  in  his  mind 
might  be  a  corrupter  of  those  who  received  therd. 
Probably  he  found  means  to  make  a  distinction  when 
the  case  arose  of  a  pension  offered  to  himself. 

t  '  Daniel  Defoe,'  by  W.  Wliitten,  London,  1900. 
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4.  The  State  as  Critic  of  Literature. 

When  the  State  has  ventured  upon  the  province 
of  criticism  it  has  usually  been  severe  and  not 
infrequently  unjust.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  I 
a  proclamation  was  issued  that  persons  who  had 
any  books  of  treason,  sedition  or  heresy,  and  did 
not  presently  burn  them  without  reading  or  showing 
them  to  any  person,  were  to  be  esteemed  rebels, 
and  without  any  further  delay  executed  by  martial 
law.  In  the  reign  of  James  I  it  was  enacted  that 
no  person  should  print,  sell  or  buy  any  superstitious 
books  in  which  were  included  popish  primers,  ladies 
psalters,  manuals,  rosaries,  popish  catechisms, 
missals,  breviaries,  portals,  legends  and  lives  of 
saints,  and  that  all  such  books  should  be  burned. 
In  these  cases  the  State  took  care  not  to  incur  the 
condemnation  of  the  judge  who  absolves  the  nocent. 
The  Star  Chamber  became  the  great  organ  of  its 
literary  criticism.  The  famous  case  of  William 
Prynne,  a  learned  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  a 
benefactor  to  its  library,  who  let  himself  go  in 
a  voluminous  work  called  '  Histriomastix,  or  The 
scourge  of  the  Players,'  shows  how  that  tribunal 
did  its  work.  Archbishop  Laud,  when  he  found 
that  the  book  contained  an  accusation  against  women 
actors  that  their  "  speaking  publicly  on  a  stage, 
perchance  in  man's  apparel  and  cut  hair,  in  the 
presence  of  sundry  men  and  women,  was  impudent, 
sinful  and  abominable,"  declared  it  to  be  a  libel 
upon  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  No  wonder  that 
Prynne    should  address  a  strong  remonstrance   to 
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the  Archbishop   on   this   strange   piece   of   literary 
construction. 

The  savage  sentence  of  the  Court  Avas  that  Prynne 
should  have  one  ear  cut  off  in  Palace  Yard  and 
another  in  Cheapside ;  should  pay  a  fine  of  £5000 
and  be  perpetually  imprisoned  ;  and  that  his  books 
should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Mr. 
Farrar's  work  on  books  condemned  to  be  burnt 
gives  a  list  of  those  that  have  been  subjected  to 
this  ignominious  but  futile  treatment,  which  would 
afford  other  instances  of  State  criticism  as  absurd 
as  that  of  Laud  upon  Prynne  ;  but  as  those  criticisms 
have  less  to  do  with  the  literary  merit  of  the  works 
than  with  their  supposed  political  significance,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  specify  them ;  we  ma}^  content 
ourselves  with  assertino-  as  an  unassailable  inference 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  State  to  be 
a  literar}?^  critic. 

5.  The  State  as  Patron  of  Lrr^KATURE. 

On  many  occasions  the  State  has  in  various  ways 
assisted  literary  men,  often  at  the  instance  of  some 
private  friend  powerful  at  Court.  For  example, 
Henry  VIII  gave  Ascham  a  pension  of  £10  for 
his  '  Toxophilus,'  and  Queen  Mary  increased  it  to 
£20  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Gardiner.  It  is  said 
of  Addison  that  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  a  poem  on  one 
of  King  William's  campaigns,  he  obtained  a  yearly 
pension  of  £300  from  the  Crown  to  support  him  in 
his  travels.  Upon  this  Tickell  remarks  that  "  if  the 
uncommonness  of  a  favour,  and   the  distinction  of 
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the  person  who  confers  it,  enhance  its  value,  nothing 
could  be  more  honourable  to  a  young  man  of  learning 
than  such  a  bount}"  from  so  eminent  a  patron."  The 
State  certainly  got  value  for  its  money  in  encouraging 
the  career  of  one  who  adorned  its  service  as  well  as 
English  literature. 

When  Bishop  Burgess  obtained  for  his  proposed 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  the  patronage  of  King 
Greorge  TV,  the  King  gave  it  practical  effect  by 
assi2:ninof  out  of  his  Privv  Purse  the  annual  sum 
of  £1155  to  be  applied  in  pensions  of  £105  each 
to  ten  literary  men,  who  were  to  be  called  the  Royal 
Associates  of  the  Societ}^,  and  in  one  annual  sum 
of  £105  as  a  reward  for  a  prize  dissertation.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  benefaction  the  Society  proposed 
Homer  as  the  subject  of  the  dissertation,  but  the 
essays  sent  in  were  not  deemed  wortliy  to  receive 
the  prize,  and  His  Majesty  consented  that  the  £105 
should  be  applied  instead  to  the  provision  of  two 
medals,  worth  £52  lO.s'.  each,  to  be  awarded  to 
literary  men  of  high  distinction.  There  was  thus 
instituted  a  definite  plan  of  State  patronage  of 
literature.  By  this  means  twenty-three  persons 
were  selected  for  reward  on  the  ground  of  literary 
merit — the  ten  Royal  Associates  and  the  thirteen 
other  persons  Avho  between  182o  and  1830  were 
awarded  medals.  The  ten  Royal  Associates  were 
Coleridge,  Davies,  Jamieson,  Malthus,  Mathias, 
Millingen,  Ouseley,  Roscoe,  Todd  and  Sharon 
Turner.  The  medallists  were — in  1824,  Mitford  and 
Mai;  in  1825,  Rennell  and  Wilkins ;  in  1826, 
Sweighauser  and  Dugald  Stewart;  in  1827,  Walter 
Scott  and  Robert  Southey  ;  in  1828,  George  Crabbe 
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and  Archdeacon  Coxe  ;  in  1829,  Roscoe  and  Silvestre 
de  Sacy ;  in  1830,  Washington  Irving  and  Henry 
Hallam.  It  will  be  seen  that  four  of  the  medallists 
were  foreigners  and  one  was  already  a  Royal 
Associate.  The  number  of  British  authors  honoured 
is  thus  reduced  to  nineteen. 

The  distribution  of  these  rewards  amono-  various 
classes  of  literature  appears  to  have  been  fair  enough. 
Poetry  was  represented  by  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Scott 
and  South ey ;  Antiquity  by  Davies,  Jamieson,  Mil- 
lingen  and  Sharon  Turner ;  Philosophy  by  Malthus 
and  Dugald  Stewart ;  History  by  Hallam,  Mitford, 
Roscoe  and  Todd ;  Geograph}^  by  Coxe,  Ouseley, 
Rennell  and  Wilkins ;    Criticism  by  Mathias. 

In  more  recent  years  State  patronage  has  been 
administered  by  the  annual  grant  of  pensions 
amounting  to  £1200  among  persons  and  the  depen- 
dent relatives  of  persons  who  by  their  services  to 
literature  or  to  the  public  have  deserved  this  mark 
of  Royal  appreciation.  Of  late  the  poverty  of  the 
recipient  has  also  been  made  a  condition. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  retrograde  movement 
and  to  amount  to  a  pauperisation  of  the  receivers 
of  the  State  bounty,  which  deprives  it  of  mucli  of 
its  value.  Free  from  that  condition  it  might  be 
made  an  honourable  recoo-nition  of  services  to 
literature.  That  the  limited  means  of  the  recipient 
might  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  in  advising  the  Crown  as  to  the 
destination  of  its  bounty  might  well  be  the  case,  and- 
is,  indeed,  inevitable ;  but  to  make  poverty  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  that  bounty  might  give 
the  impression  that  those  who  in  general  receive  it 
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have  been  failures  in  life,  having  mistaken  their 
vocation.  This  would  not  be  just;  for  there  are  walks 
of  literature  which  do  not  lead  to  wealth  and  yet 
are  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge  or  to  lite- 
rary art,  and  for  such  exceptional  cases  the  Civil 
List  Pension  is  admirably  adapted.  The  pension  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  well  capable  of  being 
defended  upon  that  ground. 

It  has  been  said  that  £1200  a  year  is  a  meagre 
provision  for  those  who  have  worked  in  literature 
and  failed  to  earn  a  competent  reward ;  and  so  far 
as  the  £1200  has  been  diverted  from  literary 
claimants  to  claimants  for  other  public  service  the 
criticism  is  valid,  but  those  who  make  it  frequently 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  £1200  a  year  is  applied 
to  the  grant  of  new  annuities  payable  during  the 
whole  future  life  of  the  recipients,  and  that  accord- 
ingly the  actual  pensions  payable  each  year  are 
much  more  than  £1200  a  year.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  in  many  cases  where  the  First  Lord 
is  unable  to  recommend  to  His  Majesty  the  grant 
of  a  life  annuity,  he  recommends  a  donation  out 
of  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  to  meet  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  applicant,  and  that  such  a  grant 
is  made  without  publicity. 

This  last  advantage  is  possessed  by  another 
literary  charity,  which  is  not  a  State  institution, 
but  has  been  granted  a  Royal  Charter,  Royal 
patronage,  and  other  marks  of  Royal  favour.  I 
mean  the  Literary  Fund,  and  for  that  reason  I  take 
leave  to  make  a  passing  reference  to  it.  Such 
experience  as  I  had  of  its  manner  of  deaHng  with 
cases    that    I    had   recommended    gave  me   a  high 
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opinion  of  the  administration  of  the  charit}^  and 
I  have  had  the  gratification  recently  to  be  appointed 
one  of  its  registrars.  It  requires  some  degree  (not 
a  very  exacting  amount)  of  literary  merit  in  any 
applicant  for  its  benefits,  and  that  being  ascertained 
it  endeavours  to  make  its  donation  adequate  for  the 
effectual  relief  of  his  necessities.  The  gratitude  of 
some  who  have  thus  been  helped  has  led  them,  when 
prosperity  has  returned  to  them,  to  acknowledge 
this  help  publicly,  but  in  no  other  case  has  it  ever 
been  made  known. 

I  think  from  what  has  been  said  that  on  the 
whole  the  relation  of  the  State  to  literature  has 
not  been  successful.  When  in  future  the  State 
undertakes  authorship  on  its  own  account  it  should 
first  study,  if  not  all  the  graces  of  literature,  at  least 
that  important  part  of  them  which  consists  in  the 
apt  expression  in  plain  English  of  exactly  what  you 
mean  The  Censor  should  be  disestablished  and  his 
staff  dispersed  so  that  the  press  may  again  become 
free.  The  State  will  not  again,  we  hope,  assume 
the  rohis  of  corrupter  or  of  critic.  As  the  well- 
meant  experiment  of  George  IV's  State  patronage 
broke  down  and  the  present  system  is  not  satis- 
factory, one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  patronage 
of  literature  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
reading  public,  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs. 
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SOME  LITERARY  ASPECTS  OF  FRANCE 
IN  THE  WAR. 

Bv  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B. 

[Eead  February  19th,  1919.] 

Although  I  hope  that  I  have  guarded  myself  in 
the  title  of  this  address  against  the  charge  of 
presumption,  I  am  not  the  less  conscious  of  the 
disproportion  between  the  vastness  of  the  subject 
and  my  own  modest  opportunity.  For  a  foreigner 
to  attempt  to  give  an  account,  within  a  single  hour, 
of  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  French  nation 
through  four  years  of  strenuous,  of  unparalleled 
effort,  would  be  in  a  high  degree  absurd.  More- 
over, there  has  been  no  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  prepare  such  a  statement  in  France  itself,  and,  if 
we  may  take  a  parallel  from  1870,  it  will  probably 
be  left  unattempted.  There  is  no  separate  record 
of  the  literary  aspects  of  France  during  the  great 
war  of  forty-eight  years  ago,  as  I  have  assured 
myself  by  a  rather  minute  inquiry,  and  perhaps 
there  will  be  none  now.  At  all  events  such  a  record, 
based  on  the  ancient  rivalry  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Teutonic  genius,  is  a  theme  the  amplitude  of 
which  might  daunt  any  inquirer,  and  will  certainly 
not  tempt  me  to-day  from  the  frontiers  of  my 
humbler  subject. 

What,  then,  I  propose,  with  your  indulgence,  to 
place  very  summarily  before  you  this  evening  is  a 
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sketch  in  outline  of  the  way  in  which  the  war  affected 
the  profession  of  letters  in  France,  the  conntry  in  the 
world,  as  yon  will  remember,  in  which  literature  is 
cultivated  with  the  most  ardour  and  the  most  intelli- 
gence. During  the  years  which  preceded  1914  it 
seemed  that  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  French 
nation  were  taking  what  was  actually  a  preponderat- 
ing place,  to  the  detriment  of  the  forces  of  energy 
and  action.  At  the  close  of  their  lives  the  two  great 
leaders  of  French  thought,  Taine  and  Renan,  doubted 
whether  France  had  a  future  among  the  active  States 
of  the  world.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they,  and  a 
great  many  younger  men  who  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps, conceived  for  their  country  a  sort  of  Byzantine 
State,  supported  through  its  own  recognised  innocu- 
ence,  and  tolerated  by  the  rest  of  Europe  on  account 
of  its  art  and  literature,  its  intellectual  "  light  and 
leading,"  as  we  say.  It  is  remarkable  that  when 
Deroulede — the  popular  soldier-poet,  who  did  more 
than  anyone  else  to  awake  France  from  her  enchanted 
slumber,  or  to  keep  her  from  falling  into  a  dead 
sleep — -when  Deroulede  was  urging  the  French  people 
to  make  ready  for  action,  Eenan  wrote  to  him — "  La 
France  se  meurt,  ne  troublez  par  son  agonie." 

The  movement  of  the  conscience  of  France  at 
this  time  cannot  be  studied  without  a  reference  to 
the  singular  position  of  Paul  Deroulede,  whose  life 
practically  stretched  from  the  war  of  1870  to  the 
w^ar  of  1914,  for  he.  fought  as  a  lad  in  the  former 
and  died  just  too  soon  to  see  the  outbreak  of  the 
latter.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
power,  and  he  was  no  artist  at  all,  but  in  his  verses 
and  his  speeches  he  gave  evidence  of  a  pi'odigious 
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tenacity  of  character,  and  in  particular  it  Avas  due 
to  him  that  the  sentiment  of  fidelity  to  Strasbourg- 
and  Metz,  and  of  undying  resistance  to  the  moral 
and  material  decay  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  were  kept 
alive  in  the  face  of  misrepresentation,  of  apath}^  and 
often  of  ridicule.  When  he  felt  his  own  death 
approaching  Deroulede  suffered  his  worst  pain  from 
believing  that  the  war,  to  which  he  had  never  for 
a  moment  ceased  to  look  forward,  might  break  out 
and  he  not  be  there  to  guide  its  earliest  movements  ; 
his  fear  was  realised,  but  his  spirit,  perhaps  more  effi- 
caciously than  his  hodj  could  have  done,  animated 
and  incited  the  young  heroes  who  rushed  to  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  in  August,  191-i.  Deroulede 
would  have  been  deeply  moved,  and,  I  think,  solemnly 
gratified,  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the  noble  and 
splendid  advance  of  the  French  genius  of  war  along 
the  lines  which  he  had  so  persistently  indicated. 
What  had  often  seemed  its  apathy  and  its  forget- 
fulness  disappeared— was  exhaled  like  a  morning 
mist  under  the  glaring  light  of  crisis. 

Among  the  startling  changes  made  by  the  declara- 
tion of  war  and  the  alarming  invasion  of  French 
soil  was  the  sudden  dislocation  of  the  entire  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  country.  Mental  activity  takes  a 
more  directly  literary  shape  in  France  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world,  and  this  was  now 
abruptly  and  completely  turned  into  other  channels. 
The  war  upset  the  normal  conditions  of  literature 
most  completely  in  the  country  where  those  con- 
ditions were  most  elaborately  organised.  Every- 
one immediately  gave  his  attention  to  military 
questions,  and  there  was  presented  to  us  the  curious 
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phenomenon  of  students  and  experts  in  defined 
branches  of  scholarship  abruptly  devoting  their 
entire  energies  to  some  question  of  military  strategy. 
In  the  course  of  the  four  terrific  years  France  has 
not  made  many  mistakes  of  taste.  Even  in  the  first 
months  she  did  not  bore  the  world  with  her  lamen- 
tations. JSTevertheless,  we  do  well  not  to  forget  that 
the  strain  upon  her  was  tremendous,  and  that  in 
many  ways  it  was,  for  the  moment,  paralysing. 

Duringf  the  first  months  of  the  war  ahnost  the 
only  books  which  were  published  in  Paris  were 
collections  of  articles  which  appeared  in  tlie  daily 
Press.  The  best  of  these  formed  a  chronicle  of 
events  and  emotions  which  people  were  glad  to 
possess.  It  is  curious  to  turn  over  the  pages  of 
these  earliest  volumes.  They  are  full  of  the  shock 
and  turmoil  of  a  time  when  no  one  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen,  or,  indeed,  what  had  happened 
already.  The  writers  were  hampered  by  the  censor- 
ship and  by  their  owai  ignorance  of  the  exact  course 
which  military  operations  were  taking.  The  articles 
by  M.  Maurice  Barres,  whose  genius  is  wonderfully 
ductile  and  adaptable,  were  perhaps  those  which 
approached  most  nearly  to  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  literature.  As  early  as  November,  1914^ 
M.  Barres  collected,  in  a  volume  called  '  L'Union 
Sacree,'his  daily  articles  contributed  to  the  Echo  (h 
Paris,  and  this  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  the 
first  book  published  in  France  during  the  war. 

These  collected  newspaper  chronicles,  and  espe- 
cially those  by  M.  Barres,  were  popular  almost  to 
excess.  People  relieved  their  nervous  strain  by 
reviewing  wdiat  events  they  had  already  survived. 
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But  until  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  was  any  sustained  literary  work  done 
in  France.     Men  were  too  acutely  conscious   of  the 
contingencies  of  the  struggle  to  settle  down  to  brain- 
work  unconnected  with  the  war.     The  emotion  was 
too  direct  to  be  expressed  in  prose  or  verse.     We 
should  make  a  great  mistake,  however,  if  we  took 
for  granted  that  this  emotion  had,  on  really  vitalised 
spirits,   a  paralysing  effect.       Quite    the   contrary. 
Among  a  large  class  of  men  who  were  pursuing,  or 
were  just  aljout  to  enter,  professional  life,  the  crisis 
seems  to  have  been  unexpectedly  stimulating.    Many 
such    persons  felt  themselves  to  be  freed   from  the 
servitude  of  intellectual  routine.      They  had  a  sense 
of  taking  in  large  draughts  of  open  air  after  having 
been   shut  up  too  long  in  the   lecture-room   or  the 
laboratory.        Many    early    letters    from    the    front 
breathe  that  spirit  of  release  ;  the  writers  of  them 
seem  to   have  embraced  the  perils  and  discomforts 
of  life   in  the  field   with  a  curious  sense  of  relief. 
It  had  become  in  the  end  tiresome  to  be  oblig-ed  to 
keep  abi-east  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  art  and  in 
letters    and  in   research.     And  in  particular  there 
was  a  phase  not  easily  to  be  realised  in  England — 
where  purely  mental  activity  takes  so  small  a  place 
— there  was  the  comfort,  to  an  over-fastidious  mind, 
of  being  released  from   the  wear  and  tear  of  little 
subtle  problems. 

The  writers  of  France  had  never  taken  so  much 
])ractical  part  in  fighting  as  devolved  upon  them  in' 
the  autumn  of  1914.     If  we  look  at  the  records  of 
French  authorship  we  shall   be  amused  to  see  how 
small  a  share  people  of  letters  had  ever  enjoyed  of 
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the  heroic  crash  of  armies.  Napoleon  had  no 
opinion  of  writers  as  fighting  men,  and  he  subdued 
their  warlike  instincts  with  severity.  As  a  rule 
they  gave  him  no  trouble  by  showing  any  military 
ambition ;  they  kept  out  of  the  way  of  his  armies. 
Chateaubriand  spent  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Jena 
in  gathering  oleanders  in  the  ruins  of  Sparta;  he 
preferred  that  his  laurier^  should  be  laiirierx  ro^es. 
The  authors  Avho  have  had  a  distinct  call  to  arms 
have  had  no  opportunity  for  fighting;  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  who  was  at  heart  a  soldier  through  and 
through,  never  saw  a  war.  In  1914  the  memory 
of  Stendhal  was  very  popular  in  France,  mainly 
because  he  had  some  actual  experience  both  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  military  administrator,  but  that 
experience  did  not  timount  to  very  much.  Vauven- 
argues  alone,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  full 
experience  of  the  bitterness  of  militar}^  misfortune. 
In  the  war  of  1914,  on  the  contrary,  the  usefulness 
of  literary  talent  to  the  State  was  early  recognised, 
and  men  of  letters  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  invaded  territory. 

But  the  campaign  of  1914  produced  one  soldier- 
writer  whose  brief  career  in  the  field  struck  a  chord 
in  the  whole  French  nation  which  has  vibrated  ever 
since.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  and 
fame  of  Charles  Peguy  will  be  legendar}^  so  long  as 
French  history  endures.  His  character  and  his 
behaviour  in  life  and  death  impressed  the  national 
imagination  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  started 
a  type  of  intellectual  heroism  which  was  new  and 
has  fructified  in  all  manner  of  directions.  His  story 
offers   a  very    curious  instance    of  the   part  which 
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accident  seems  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Charles 
Pegiiy,  when  the  war  broke  out,  was  quite  unknown 
outside  France,  and  he  was  known  to  but  a  small 
circle  at  home.  He  was  in  his  fortj^-second  year, 
and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  his  achieving 
any  measure  of  what  is  called  success.  He  was  a 
dreamer,  and,  strangely  enough  in  the  history  of  a 
man  who,  at  the  clear  call  of  duty,  was  to  show  such 
magnificent  decision,  he  left  on  the  minds  of  his 
associates  a  superficial  impression  of  wavering 
purpose.  He  was  long  in  finding  his  road.  He 
came  from  tJie  people,  and  he  was  a  socialist,  as  it 
were,  by  tradition.  He  finished  his  studies  at  the 
Ecole  Normale  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  professor, 
and  then  he  gave  that  up.  He  preferred  to  be  an 
artisan  and  he  engaged  himself  as  a  working  printer  ; 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  obscurely  published  a 
little  book,  on  Joan  of  Arc,  in  which  his  views  were 
already  dimly  shadowed. 

His  biographers  describe  him  to  us  as  a  slender 
man  of  inconspicuous  presence,  who  stooped  as  he 
walked,  absorbed  by  his  dreams,  feeble  in  appear- 
ance but  in  reality  stronger  than  he  looked.  He  had 
gone  through  long  years  of  poverty  and  care,  and  at 
the  age  of  forty  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  eivino- 
way ;  he  had  no  physical  characteristic  of  the  con- 
ventional national  hero.  But  those  who  knew  him 
best  were  aware  of  the  purity  of  his  conscience  and 
the  vehemence  of  his  will.  His  sociahsm,  which 
was  intense,  was  of  a  character  wholly  unlike  what 
w-e  have  since  seen  developed  by  the  delirium  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  w^as  idealistic,  humane,  and 
Christian,  although  Peguy  did  not  observe  the  rites 
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of  any  church  or  subscribe  to  any  set  creed.  He 
was  a  very  honest  AA^orkman  of  the  old  school. 
There  was  a  rural  savour  about  him,  the  gravity  of 
a  self-respecting  republican  peasant.  He  wrote  of 
himself,  "  I  have  always  taken  everything  an. 
serieiuv,"  and  this  was  the  secret  of  some  of  his 
difficulties,  for  he  was  .not  supple  and  his  mind 
moved  slowly  into  its  true  path.  He  had  a  deep 
indignation  for  the  kind  of  pi'oletarian  idleness  to 
which  we  have  since  learned  to  give  the  name  of 
Bolshevism.  Peguy  wrote  in  praise  of  "  the  in- 
credible honour  of  work,  the  most  lovely  of  all 
the  forms  of  honour."  He  hated  strikes  and  every 
kind  of  sabotage ;  he  said,  "  the  workman  who 
throws  down  his  tools  is  a  maniac  who  mutilates 
himself."  He  liked  to  see  work  well  done,  and  no 
ca'  canny  found  the  slightest  favour  with  Peguy. 
*'  I  have  seen,"  he  said,  "  my  mother  mend  the 
straw  bottoms  of  chairs  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
our  forefathers  carved  their  cathedrals." 

Such  was  Charles  Peguy  before  the  war.  In  1900 
he  had  started,  as  printer,  author,  and  j^ublisher 
in  one,  the  issue  of  a  strange  magazine,  which  he 
called  '  Les  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine,'  and  in  this  he 
produced  his  various  poems  and  prose  essays.  He 
also  published  in  it  those  of  a  group  of  disciples, 
who  embraced  his  mystical  ideal  of  republican 
liberty.  He  employed  a  curious  st^de,  full  of 
repetitions  and  enlargements,  which  had  notliing 
classical  about  it,  but  which  reproduced  the  slow 
movement  of  his  own  meditation.  He  Avished  to 
conciliate  E,ome  with  the  Revolution,  and  mockers 
told  him  that  he  Avould  merel}^  be  crushed  betAveen 
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the  upper  and  tlie  lower  mill-stone  ;  indeed,  it  seems 
to  me  true  that  he  was  imprisoned  between  the  two 
great  forces  in  French  social  and  relio-ious  sentiment 
until  the  war  came  and  set  him  free.  None  of 
his  early  writings  attracted  wide  attention,  but  when 
he  was  thirty-seven  he  published  '  Le  Mystere  de  la 
Charite  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,'  which  marked  a  great 
advance  in  unity  of  thought  and  continuit}^  of 
purpose.  It  was  less  diffuse  than  his  earlier 
pamphlets  had  been,  and  more  logical.  He  had 
written  over  and  over  again  about  Joan  of  Arc,  but 
never  so  well  as  here.  He  was  interpenetrated  with 
worship  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  she  was  the  theme  to  which 
he  incessantly  returned.  He  said  once  that  if  he 
lived  a  hundred  years  he  should  never  cease  wi'iting 
about  her.  She  became  at  last  a  perfect  vision  of 
France  to  him,  and  he  fought  for  her  tradition  and 
for  her  ideals  like  a  crusader. 

And  when  the  war  came,  it  was  like  a  crusader 
that  Feguy  flung  himself  into  it.  He  had  been  a 
pacifist  in  his  youth,  but  he  gradually  became  con- 
vinced of  the  inevitability  of  the  struggle.  The 
declaration  of  hostilities  found  Charles  Peguy  abso- 
lutely ready  for  the  sacrifice,  inspired  bj^  the  years 
of  meditation  on  his  virgin  model.  He  did  not 
hesitate,  as  she  had  not  hesitated,  but  he  hastened, 
with  ecstasy,  to  die  for  the  liberties  of  France. 
Lieutenant  of  reserve  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  he 
showed,  from  the  first  moment,  a  genius  for  exhilar- 
ating his  men  and  for  leading  them  into  action.  He- 
died,  on  the  eve  of  the  victory  of  the  Marne,  attack- 
ing the  Germans  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  on  the 
5th  of    September,   1914,  in  the  cornfields  of    the 
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shattered  village  of  Villeroy ;  and  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other  there  arose  a  great  cry  in  which 
his  name  was  mingled  in  glory  with  joy  over  the 
almost  unhoped-for  victory. 

The  grandson  of  Kenan,  Ernest  Psichari,  who 
was  killed  early  in  the  war,  said,  "  Whatever  we  do 
we  shall  always  put  intelligence  above  everything." 
That  was  the  French  attitude,  and  as  we  look  back 
over  those  four  glorious  years  of  torrent  and  strain 
we  shall  see  that  it  was  reall}-  the  sleepless  intelli- 
gence, alertness,  suppleness  of  the  French  mind 
which  carried  France  through  to  victory.  But  there 
was  little  place  for  the  external  manifestation  of 
intelliofence  in  individuals  under  the  whirlwind  of 
sensations  with  which  the  war  opened.  The  remark- 
able feature  of  those  first  months  was  the  extra- 
ordinary alacrity  with  which  the  young  men  who 
were  already  distinguished  by  promising  gifts  and 
had  started  along  civil  paths  which  assured  them  an 
early  success, gave  up  not  merely  the  worldly  advan- 
tages of  their  position,  but  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  that  was  dearer  to  their  hearts  than 
success  itself.  It  was  in  souls  thus  disciplined  to 
resignation  and  obedience,  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  lucidly  exposed  and  intelli- 
gently grasped,  that  the  renaissance  of  the  religious 
instinct  also  started. 

What  the  religious  instinct  developed  into  among 
the  young  Avriters  who  were  soldiers  can  be  observed 
most  clearly  by  yet  a  further  reference  to  Peguy. 
In  the  mystical  conscience  of  Peguy,  trained  by  the 
incessant  contemplation  of  Joan  of  Arc  as  saint  and 
as  patriot — as  becoming  a  saint  in  the  act  and   by 
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the  fortitude  of  lier  patriotism — in  this  condition  of 
his  conscience  the  act  of  doing  noble  things  took  a 
hisfher  value  than  the  thinQ;s  themselves.  And  that 
has  been  an  element  in  the  literary  expression  of 
France  during  the  war,  which  has  to  be  emphatically 
stated.  Not  all,  indeed,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  authors  who  have  expressed  in  their  writings 
the  emotions,  the  passionate  sentiments,  evoked  by 
the  war,  have  done  so  under  the  call  of  something 
almost  supernatural.  They  have  seen  the  world 
made  perfect  by  the  virtue  of  France,  and  they  have 
turned  away  from  the  accidents  of  experience  as 
unimportant.  This  appears  to  me  to  distinguish 
them  sharply  from  their  English  brothers-in-arms. 
The  English  writers  have  almost  confined  themselves 
to  a  record  of  their  day's  adventnre,  usually  without 
any  overt  reference  to  the  scheme  of  events  of  which 
that  adventure  was  a  little  fragment.  The  French 
have  noted  the  detail,  too,  but  against  a  wider  back- 
ground. They  have  given  the  impression  that  to  be 
carrying  out  Clod's  work  was  the  essential  thing,  and 
that  all  the  doing  and  all  the  moving  would  be  but 
a  hurrying  of  ants  over  a  broken  clod  if  the  general 
purpose  and  object  of  the  struggle  were  not  borne 
in  mind. 

Perhaps  some  of  them— perhaps  Peguy  himself — 
went  too  far  in  this  idealism.  To  have  carried  out 
his  dream  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  efficiency  and 
organisation  to  sentiment,  and  it  is  very  fortunate 
that  authority  over  the  councils  of  the  army  was  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  admirable  young  writers  who 
collaborated  on  the  '  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine.'  It 
was  necessary  that  these  devotees  of  Joan  of  Arc 
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slionld  learn  that  the  age  of  miracle  only  partially 
comes  back  in  modern  times.  And  we  turn  with 
satisfaction  to  the  great  part  which  a  more  logical 
and  a  more  adult  intelligence  tookin  the  preparations. 
The  published  statements  of  the  generals  were 
admirable  for  their  lucidity  in  the  midst  of  rigorous 
tension.  Even  the  civihan  can  appreciate  the  purely 
literary  excellence  of  the  treatises  of  Marshal  Foch 
on  'The  Principles  of  Warfare'  and  'On  the  Conduct 
of  the  War '  respectively.  It  could  only  be  a  great 
French  general  who  Avrote,  "  To  conquer  our  enemy 
will  be  nothing  unless  we  begin  by  conquering  our- 
selves." 

So  far  as  I  can  trace,  the  very  earliest  revival  of 
poetry  after  the  invasion  was  due  to  a  poet  who  is 
much  less  Icnown  in  England  than  he  deserves  to  be 
— M.  Paul  Fort.  He  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city, 
namely  of  the  tortured  and  mutilated  Rheims,  wliere 
he  was  born  half  a  century  ago,  in  a  house  close  to 
the  Lion  d'Or,  and  fully  in  face  of  that  enchanting 
cathedral  which  the  Germans  have  wantonly  de- 
stroyed. The  bombardment  and  arson  of  the  noblest 
church  of  France  reawakened  M.  Paul  Fort  to 
melody,  and  he  l^egan  an  ode  to  the  outraged  cathe- 
dral in  these  words,  "Monstrous  General  Baron  von 
Plattenberg,  it  is  you  who  have  inspired  this  love- 
chant  to  my  church."  This  poem,  which  is  extra- 
ordinary in  its  vivacity  and  melody,  is  dated 
September  21st,  1914,  and  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  earliest  piece  of  pure  literature  produced  in 
France  after  the  invasion  by  the  song-bird  who  was 
the  first  to  find  his  voice,  not  after,  but  during,  the 
wild  furv  of  the  thunderstorm. 
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The  ode  on  Rlieims  was  followed  by  other  pieces 
in  the  same  breathless,  picturesque,  and  melodious 
manner,  and  on  December  1st,  1914,  M.  Paul  Fort 
began  the  pul)lication  of  an  oblong  sheet,  without 
cover  or  title-page,  merely  styled  at  the  head 
Poenies  de  France,  and  this  he  published,  circu- 
lating it  broadcast  on  the  boulevards  twice  every 
month  for  a  year.  Since  then  he  has  brought  out  a 
collected  edition  of  these  war  poems  in  the  usual 
shape,  uniform  with  his  other  very  numerous  works 
in  verse,  printed  (such  is  his  whim)  to  look  like 
prose.  But  a  special  interest  attaches  to  the 
original  pamphlets,  of  eight  pages  each,  which  were 
sent  blowing,  like  the  fiery  leaves  of  an  autumnal 
vine,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1915.  They  mark  spasm  after 
spasm  of  horror,  of  disgust,  of  hope,  and,  when  the 
battle  of  the  Marne  is  once  over,  of  triumphant 
ecstasy  and  longing.  They  are  of  a  singular  variety, 
echoing  the  varying  tones  of  the  French  temper, 
and  of  a  generosity  which  takes  familiar  and  some- 
times even  slightly  grotesque  forms.  "  All  right," 
the  poet  sings,  "  What  is  this  that  beats  in  King 
G-eorge,  that  growls  in  Kitchener,  in  French,  in 
Lloyd  Greorge,  that  beats,  that  thunders,  in  all 
England's  lords,  and  peasants,  and  sailors,  and 
miners — it  is  the  true  heart  of  a  8t.  George!  "  "'  The 
roughest  of  the  soldiers  of  Albion  is  a  gentleman  !  " 
This  is  an  appeal  to  which,  without  an  attempt  at 
criticism,  we  have  no  reply  save  "Vive  la  France  !  "  . 

M.  Anatole  France  said  that  these  poems  of  Paul 
Fort  were  worthy  to  be  graven  on  tablets  of  bronze. 
He   himself    has  suffered  throughout  the    war    too 
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deeply  to  add  much,  if  anything,  to  the  revival  of 
French  literature.  He  was  an  old  man  of  settled 
habits  of  mind  when  the  sudden  storm  burst  over 
Europe  and  disturbed  every  conviction  of  his  heart, 
every  tradition  of  his  experience.  We  shall  doubt- 
less learn  later  on  what  were  his  intellectual  adven- 
tures during  the  course  of  a  national  crisis  for 
which  all  his  previous  bias  and  education  would 
seem  to  have  unfitted  him.  He  is  the  most  ihus- 
trious  example  of  a  class  which  has  suffered  bitterly 
in  France  during  these  years— more  bitterly  than 
the  young  men  who  have  been  able  to  throw  their 
energy  and  strength  into  the  heart  of  the  battle. 

Of  such  young  writers  not  a  few  were,  or  hoped 
to  become,  poets.  But,  as  we  look  back  on  the 
history  of  the  war,  we  do  not  find  that  those  who 
were  actually  in  the  fighting  line  added  much  that 
was  durable  to  French  poetical  literature.  The 
year  1915  seems  to  have  contributed  most  of  the 
verse  written  by  soldiers,  the  extraordinary  relief 
and  the  renewed  elasticity  produced  by  the  victories 
of  the  Ourcq  and  the  Marne  having  awakened  a 
lyrical  echo  in  many  bosoms.  But  in  looking  back  it 
cannot  be  said  either  that  any  poets  of  high  promise 
were  revealed  in  the  trenches,  or  that  those  who 
were  already  promising  achieved  anything  of  very 
hio'h  merit  durino-  the  war.  At  all  events,  nothino- 
supreme  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this  direction. 
Anthologies  of  writers  of  verse  who  fell  in  the  war 
were  published,  but  they  mainly  tended  to  show, 
amidst  a  wonderful  and  touching  patriotism,  a  cer- 
tain poverty  and  monotony  of  poetical  expression. 
Much    emotion   was   properly  called   forth    by    the 
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gallant  deaths,  early  in  1915,  of  Emile  Despaxand  of 
Lionel  des  Rieux,  the  former  a  disciple  of  Lamartine, 
the  latter  of  Mistral  and  the  Provencals.  But 
these  poets  were  already  middle-aged,  and  they  had 
ceased  to  inspire  great  anticipations  for  their  verse. 
Perhaps  more  poetry  was  written  behind  the  lines 
than  in  them,  and  we  may  not  yet  be  aware  of  its 
extent.  M.  Henri  de  Regnier  has  only  since  the 
armistice  printed  in  a  collection  the  beautiful  l3ancs 
which  he  wrote  during  the  war.  There  may  well 
be  other  poets  w4iose  activities  are  nnsnspected. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
war  added  little  that  was  durable  to  the  body  of 
French  poetry.  Lest  I  should  seem  negligent  I 
Avoukl  add  that,  in  1916,  M.  Paul  Claudel  published  a 
mystical  volume  of  '  Trois  Poemes  de  Gruerre,' 
which  was  welcomed  by  his  admirers. 

The  British  public  has  always  taken  a  particular, 
sometimes  an  excessive  interest  in  French  novels. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  ns  to  remind  one 
another  that  although  this  is  an  important  branch 
•of  the  literature  of  our  neighbours,  it  is  very  far 
from  beins"  the  whole  of  that  literature.  Durino- 
the  first  year  of  the  war  there  was  scarcely  any 
production  of  fiction  whatever,  and  when  at  length 
certain  favourites  of  the  public  timidly  reappeared, 
they  simply  gave,  in  the  form  of  journal,  letter,  or 
anecdote,  their  confused  impressions  of  the  over- 
whelming tragedy  of  August,  1914.  There  were  not, 
so  far  as  I  remember^  any  stories  which  call  for 
our  memory  to-day,  or  which,  from  a  point  of  view 
purely  literaiy,  could  be  said  to  enhance  the  reputa- 
tion  of    their    authors.     The    earliest  novel    which 
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attracted  and  deserved  general  attention  was  M. 
Paul  Bourget's  '  Le  Sens  de  la  Mort,'  which 
appeared  in  October,  1915.  To  understand  this 
remarkable  Iwok  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  a  curious  and  intense  solemnity  had  come 
over  the  whole  French  nation.  We  had  nothing 
like  it  in  England,  where  the  situation  was  never 
so  appalling,  and  where,  moreover,  events  are  taken 
more  light-heartedly  and  superficially  than  in  France. 
Shall  we  ever  learn  to  realise  that  the  leading 
feature  of  the  French  intellect  is  its  gravity,  its 
penetrating  seriousness  ? 

During  the  course  of  the  war  M.  Paul  Bourget 
has  published  three  solid  romances,  of  which,  what- 
ever is  said,  the  seriousness  cannot  be  denied. 
Indeed,  I  imagine  that  they  are  too  serious — that 
is  to  say,  built  too  rigidly  on  a  moral  plan  to  satisfy 
the  taste  of  the  ordinary  English  pleasure-seeker. 
Besides  '  Le  Sens  de  la  Mort,'  which  I  have 
mentioned,  he  brought  out  '  Lazarine  '  in  1917 
and  'Nemesis'  in  1918.  I  suppose  that  these 
three  novels  form  the  most  important  contribution 
to  fiction  made  by  any  one  author  during  the  war. 
They  are  melodramatic,  mechanically  constructed, 
symmetrical,  and  all  three  are  dramas  of  religions 
conscience.  The  first  leads  to  the  parallel  deaths  of 
an  atheist  and  of  a  believer  ;  the  second  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  passes  from  the  love  of  an  atheist  to 
that  of  a  believer ;  in  the  third  a  believer  separates 
himself  from  the  love  of  an  atheist.  If  I  were 
criticising  these  books  from  a  purely  aesthetic  point 
of  view  I  might  bring  several  objections  to  them, 
particularly   as   to   their  absurd  unfairness,  all  the 
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virtues  being  combined  to  adorn  the  pious  characters 
and  all  the  vices  being  concentrated  on  the  un- 
believers. But  in  a  community  where  lads  who  have 
hardly  left  school  discuss  the  problems  of  conduct 
and  eternity  as  gravely  as  philosophers  of  sixty  this 
objection  does  not  seem  to  count. 

In  the  winter  of  1915  there  began  to  be  published 
a  number  of  novels  about  the  military  life  of  the 
moment,  of  which  the  earliest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  best,  was  the  story  called  "  Gaspard,"  which 
has  been  widely  read  in  this  country.  The  hero  of 
this  livel}^  book  is  a  good-natured  and  vulgar  vendor 
of  edible  snails,  who  has  to  join  the  army  as  a 
reservist,  and  who  does  so  with  a  certain  amount  of 
bewilderment  and  even  of  vexation,  but  who  settles 
down  into  being  a  very  brave  and  competent  soldier, 
a  little  restive  under  discipline,  but  full  of  good 
temper  and  resource.  This  book  was  just  on  the 
patriotic  side  of  satire,  and  deserved  the  immense 
success  which  it  gained  ;  it  offered  a  relief,  too,  from 
that  spirit  of  desperate  seriousness  of  which  w^e  were 
just  speaking.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
little  crowd  of  stories,  in  many  of  which  less  delicacy 
and  less  reserve  were  displayed,  and  in  which  the 
horrors  of  the  war  and  its  squalid  social  aspects  were 
relentlessly  dwelt  upon.  In  particular,  there  was  one 
novel  of  life  in  the  trenches  which  achieved  a  pre- 
posterous success.  I  do  not  care  to  mention  the 
name  of  a  book  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  all  that 
is  worst  in  suffering  human  nature. 

During  this  same  winter,  novels  which  had  no 
reference  to  military  events  began  to  be  presented 
rather  shyly  to  a  public  which  was  growing  less  and 
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less  susceptible  to  agitation.  Yfe  may  compare  it  to 
the  way  in  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  books  of  a 
similar  character  began  shyly  to  peep  up  among  the 
church  literature  that  otherwise  ruled  the  hour,  for 
the  war  in  France  took  the  character  of  a  religious 
revival — a  crusade  against  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  very  first  novel  of  any  importance  which 
ventured  to  offer  pure  and  unalloyed  entertainment 
to  a  harassed  circle  of  readers  was  M.  Henri  de 
Regnier's  '  L'lUusion  Heroique  de  Tito  Bassi,' 
which  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  1916.  This  was 
a  delicious  episode  of  life  in  the  Italian  city  of 
Vicenza  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Regnier's  '  Tito  Bassi '  was  issued  with  a  preface 
of  apologies  and  excuses ;  the  charming  author 
assured  his  readers  that  his  romance  was  finished 
before  the  war  began,  and  he  deprecated  the  idea 
that  he  was  in  any  degree  unconscious  of  the 
immense  solemnity  of  the  crisis  through  which 
France  was  passing.  This  apologetic  attitude  was 
not  a  needless  one,  for  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Parisian  world  was  not  at  all  ready  to  welcome  the 
entertainers  with  complacency.  In  the  December 
preceding,  for  instance,  when  M.  de  Regnier's  book 
must  have  been  leaving  the  press,  Madame  Rachilde, 
who  had  been  an  active  novelist  before  the  war  and 
even  an  anti-militarist,  expressed  herself  thus : 
"  Novels  are  being  published  once  more  !  Stories 
a;re  being  written  while  history  is  being  made ! 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  brutal  orchestra  of  war 
permits  our  fragile  Psyches  to  resume  their  poses 
plastiqiies  ?  I  do  not  blame  them,  I  am  simply 
astonished.     How  can  we  analyse  in  cold  blood  the 
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state  of  mind  of  a  man  who  sits  down  to  write  a 
novel  nowadays,  to  scribble  a  pretty  tale  in  blue  ink 
while  History  is  writing  hers  in  red  ?  He  has  not 
read  the  morning's  communique  because  he  was  not 
sure  of  his  nerves ;  he  has  given  not  a  thought  to 
yesterday's  battle  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  central 
love-scene  of  his  romance.  What  will  He  say  to 
Her,  when  He  learns  that,  as  usual,  She  has  deceived 
Him  ?  All  the  while  the  terrible  tocsin  is  toiling  in 
the  depth  of  the  novelist's  imagination :  '  The 
Germans  are  in  France  ! '  How  is  it  possible  that  he 
can  go  on  scribbling  the  scenes  of  his  poor  book?" 

This  spirit,  which  had  an  honourable  as  well  as  a 
slightly  feeble  side,  found  a  good  deal  of  expression 
and  checked  the  work  of  many  writers.  It  was  even 
carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess.  The  famous  com- 
poser Saint-Saens,  in  a  very  prickly  temper,  refused 
to  help  in  the  resuscitation  of  French  music,  de- 
claring that  he  would  gladly  break  his  pen  and 
never  write  another  note  if  thereby  he  could  end 
this  horrible  war.  The  incensed  musicians  replied, 
"  It  is  unfortunately  only  too  probable  that  victory 
will  cost  us  sacrifices  even  more  cruel  than  that 
of  the  pen  of  M.  Saint-Saens."  So  lately  as  the 
summer  of  1918,  the  famous  novelist  Paul  Adam, 
whose  romances  had  not  been  sparing  of  scenes  of 
blood  and  horror  in  remote  and  ancient  places, 
created  a  sort  of  scandal  and  a  notable  revulsion  by 
saying  that  "  S'occuper  de  litterature,  c'est  trahir  un 
peu !  "  This  opinion,  which  was  certainly  rather 
hysterical,  was  loudly  resented.  It  was  pointed  out 
with  vivacity  that  a  continued  interest  in  the  de- 
velopments of  general  intelligence,  so  far  from  being 
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"  treason,"  was  a  loyal  confidence  in  the  permanent 
perseverance  of  France.  These  divergencies  of 
opinion  were  probably  matters  of  the  nerves  and  of 
the  years. 

It  would  take  me  too  far,  and  would  moreover  be 
altogether   outside    my  competency,  to   follow   the 
course  of  technical  science.     That  the  w^ar  led  to 
precious  contributions  to  the  literature  of  surgery 
and  medicine  is  well  known.    I  believe  that  neurology 
was  the  central  interest  of  the  French  savants,  and 
that  amazing  progress  has  been  made  since  1914  in 
the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system.     Philosophical 
production  w^as  suspended,  like  all  other  intellectual 
enterprises,  during  the  first  months  of  the  War,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  famous   Revue  iihilo- 
sopMque  was  never  held  up,  but  proceeded  without 
a  break  under  the  guidance  of  that  true  friend  of  the 
Entente,  M.  Boutroux.     The  books  of  the  French 
philosophers,   produced   in   the   storm    of    invasion, 
witness  to  the  lucidity  of  the  French  intelligence. 
There  was    one    publication  which   was  an   act  of 
courage  as  well  as  a  dignified  protest  against  the 
violence  of  the  barbarous  intruder ;  it  deserves  to  be 
remembered  when  so  much  else  is  perforce  forgotten. 
So  early  as  February,  1915,  the  French  Government 
prepared,  under  the  general  editorship  of  M.  Lucien 
Poincare,  two  splendid  volumes  entitled  'La  Science 
Fran9aise,'  in  which  a  succinct  account  was  given, 
by  a  series  of  eminent  experts,  of  the  essential  part 
which  France  has  contributed,  through  the  ages,  to 
scientific  progress  of  every  kind.     The  vast  subject 
is  treated  with  that  mixture  of  lightness  and  pro- 
fundity which  is  the  glory  of    French  expression, 
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and,  without  a  word  said  in  it  about  the  war,  was  a 
lofty  challenge  to  the  presumption  and  arrogance  of 
the  foe. 

On  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  prominent  section 
of  book-production  in  France  during  those  fatal  years 
I  have  not  touched,  because  it  was  in  the  main  re- 
mote from  anything  Avhich  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  as  literature.  But  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  counters  of  the  book-shops,  denuded 
of  their  customary  furniture,  should  groan  under 
heaps  of  more  or  less  ephemeral  productions  directly 
relating  to  the  war.  These  ouvrages  sur  la  guerre 
actuelle  were  extremely  numerous  from  the  first — as 
soon,  that  is  to  say,  as  anything  like  book-manufac- 
ture could  be  resumed  in  Paris  after  the  first  dis- 
locating convulsion.  These  ouvrages  de  la  guerre 
took  many  forms.  The  gravest  was  that  which 
undertook  to  expose  the  responsibility  of  Germany 
and  the  offences  of  its  treacherous  diplomacy.  Two 
eminent  professors  of  the  University  were  earliest  in 
the  field  with  treatises  of  high  merit  and  large  scope. 
Professor  Ernest  Denis,  in  '  La  Guerre,'  analysed 
the  historical  policy  of  Prussia;  Professor  Joseph 
Bedier,  hitherto  known  by  his  enchanting  recon- 
struction of  the  poem  of  "  Tristram  and  Iseult," 
devoted  himself  to  the  exposure  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  German  soldiery  in  Belgium  and  after- 
wards in  France.  As  the  war  went  on,  M.  Bedier 
became  recognised  as  the  authority  on  everything 
connected  with  the  air  service.  It  Avas  as  though 
Sir  James  Frazer  had  dropped  the  Golden  Bough 
and  had  revealed  himself  a  leading  expert  on  sub- 
marines. 
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The  outrages  of  the  invader  in  destroying  beau- 
tiful and  ancient  works  of  art,  and  in  particular 
cathedrals  and  town  halls,  occupied  another  large 
section  of  the  ouvrages  de  la  guerre.  The  phalanx  of 
avenging  record  was  led  early  after  the  occupation 
of  Rheims  and  Senlis,  by  M.  Maurice  Vachon,  in  his 
*  Martyred  Cities  of  France  and  Belgium,'  which 
made  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe.  He 
had  numerous  successors,  and  the  history  of  all 
the  systematic  devastation  of  old  towns  and  the 
destruction  of  monuments  of  art  was  carefully 
preserved  in  a  number  of  publications  from  that 
time  forward.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  we  are 
apt  so  easily  to  forget,  that  Germany  formed  the 
deliberate  design  of  wiping  out  the  civilisation, 
the  art,  and  the  soul  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
nations,  and  of  replacing  it,  when  her  conquest 
should  be  complete,  by  the  mentality,  the  gross 
.and  formal  Knlftir,  of  the  victorious  Teuton  race. 
It  was  necessary  to  preserve  a  minute  record 
of  the  horrible  mode  in  which  she  attempted  to 
carry  out  this  plan,  and  the  time  has  now  come 
when,  with  these  documents  before  us,  we  have  to 
force  her  to  pay  the  bill  so  far  as  it  can  possibly 
be  met. 

Another  department  of  these  ouvrages  de  la  guerre 
is  filled  to  an  almost  bewildering  degree  by  the 
letters,  diaries  and  observation  of  newspaper  cor- 
respondents at  the  front  and  of  the  soldiers 
themselves  in  the  trenches.  Towards  the  end  of 
1915  these  began  to  be  very  numerous,  and  they 
have  increased  ever  since  in  a  flood  which  defies 
any  species  of  critical  notice.     In  all  this  there  was 
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sometliing,  l)ufc  not  very  much,  that  will  prove  of 
permanent  value.  The  Minister  of  War  publicly 
recommended  to  the  army  the  reading  of  reports  of 
heroism  in  the  ranks,  and  this  overcame  the  scruples 
of  many  families,  who  thereupon  permitted  the 
publication  of  the  journals  and  correspondence  of 
those  young  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  fighting. 
Many  of  these  records,  though  pathetic  and  stimulat- 
ing, were  insignificant ;  but  a  few  were  raised  by 
their  dignity  and  passion  to  the  rank  of  literature, 
and  will  doubtless  be  constantly  referred  to  as 
typical  of  the  spirit  of  France.  Among  these,  so 
far  as  I  may  venture  to  judge,  the  memoirs  of  Paul 
Lintier  lift  him  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 

Even  in  these  days  it  is   impossible  to  consider 
the  aspect  of  literature  in  France  without  glancino- 
at  the  fortunes  of  the  French  Academy,  and  these 
in  the  present  instance  are  very  interesting.     The 
wit   who   said  that   when    the    Academicians    were 
forty  in  number  everybody  attacked  the  Academy, 
and    that  when    they    were    thirty-nine   everybody 
flattered  it,   put  his    finger    on    a  trait  of    human 
nature.     There   have   been  admirable  writers  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  never  secured  election  to 
the  body,  and  their  absence  from  the  list  is  eagerly 
repeated    by    its    opponents.       But    they    omit    to 
remark  what  a  very  poverty-stricken    appearance 
the   history   of  French  literature  would  present  if 
none  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  the  Academy 
had  ever  existed.     Like  all  human  institutions,  the- 
French  Academy  has  suffered  from  its  own  preju- 
dices and  has  been  the  victim  of  its  own  caprices, 
but,   when   the   worst  has  been   said   about   it,  tliis 
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remains  true  beyond  challenge — that  no  corporate 
body  in  any  country  has  represented  the  national 
literature  so  adequately  as  the  French  Academy  has 
done  that  of  France  during  nearly  three  hundred 
years. 

The  fortune  of  the  Academy  during  the  war  has, 
therefore,  a  particular  importance  for  us,  and  it 
presents  this  very  extraordinary  feature,  namely, 
that  during  that  comparatively  short  period  it  has 
lost  by  death  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  members. 
Never,  since  its  corporation  Avas  shattered  by  the 
Revolution  in  1793,  has  it  suffered,  within  so  brief 
a  space,  anything  like  so  many  and  so  serious 
losses.  These  losses  were  due  to  different  immediate 
causes,  but  they  were  all  without  doubt  accelerated 
by  the  anxiety  and  distress  ^vhich  the  invasion 
created.  The  earliest  victim  of  the  war  was  the 
great  critic,  Jules  Lemaitre,  one  of  the  most  delicate 
spirits  of  our  time,  and  one  of  those  who  have 
presented  literature  in  the  most  enchanting  and 
alluring  light ;  he  died  at  his  country  seat  from  the 
shock  of  receiving  news  of  the  Grerman  declaration 
of  hostilities.  Count  Albert  de  Mun,  the  ardent 
counter-revolutionist,  who  had  thrown  aside  all 
interests  save  the  united  resistance  of  France,  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  at  the  darkest  hour  of  1914, 
having  just  finished  an  article  in  which  he  asserted 
his  unshaken  confidence  in  victory.  The  venerable 
Alfred  Mezieres,  who  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  was 
caught  in  his  country  house  at  Briey  by  the  Germans, 
and  no  news  of  his  fate  reached  Paris  for  many 
months  ;  it  is  said  that  his  death  was  hastened  by 
the  brutality  of  the  invaders. 
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The  mortality  among  the  members  of  the  French 
Academy  during  the  year  1916  was  very  remarkable. 
To  the  novelist  and  dramatist  Paul  Hervieu  and  the 
publicist  Francis  Charmes  followed  in  the  summer 
the  greatest  of  the  living  critics  of  France,  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  men,  the  beloved  Emile 
Faguet.  Two  protagonists  of  the  conservative 
section  of  the  Academy  were  the  Marquis  de  Segur 
and  the  Marquis  de  Vogue.  The  latest  losses  of  the 
body  have  been  the  perpetual  secretary,  Etienne 
Lamy,  and  the  poet,  Edmund  Rostand,  whose  name 
and  work  are  known  all  over  the  globe.  Rostand, 
who  died  after  a  short  illness  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
was  a  great  loss  to  France  and  to  the  Academy. 
All  the  lucky  fairies  seemed  to  have  gathered  round 
his  cradle,  and  his  life  had  been  spent  in  a  long 
golden  dream.  Few  men  suffered  more  than  he  did 
from  the  war,  which  seemed  to  him  a  monstrous, 
incredible,  and  intolerable  burden — a  breaking-up  of 
the  very  foundations  of  existence.  Fortunately  he 
survived  just  long  enough  to  be  enraptured  by  news 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  but  fate  denied  him 
the  satisfaction  of  pouring  out  his  gratitude  in 
triumphant  song.  He  died  while  the  French  were 
entering  Strasbourg,  and  while  the  long  De  Profundis 
of  Alsace  was  being  transfigured  in  a  Te  Deum. 

These  somewhat  rambling  reflections  may  be 
drawn  to  a  close  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  taste  dis- 
played by  French  readers  during  the  war.  Though 
books  have  been  expensive  and  difficult  to  manu- 
facture and  distribute,  there  has  been,  especially 
since  1915,  an  unexampled  appetite  for  reading.  In 
particular   it    has  been    remarked    that  the  poilus 
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showed  a  strong  predilection  for  poetry  that  was  not 
at  all  of  a  military  stamp.  The  jubilee  of  the 
original  publication  of  '  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai '  came 
round  in  1916,  and  was  met  by  a  highly  surprising 
demand  for  editions,  cheap  and  dear,  of  the  poems 
of  Baudelaire,  than  whom  no  one  was  less  of  a 
Tyrtaeus.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  popularity  of  Racine,  of  Victor  Hugo, 
even  of  Pascal,  certainly  of  Renan  ;  but  it  is  well 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  statements  of  this  kind. 
There  are  always  melancholy  people  amongst  our- 
selves who  rush  in  with  a  long  face  to  announce  that 
nobody  now  reads  Shakespeare  and  that  Milton  is 
forgotten.  The  immortals  may  be  trusted,  in  spite 
of  all  fluctuations  of  fortune,  to  guard  their  own 
immortality. 

What  may  perhaps  be  safely  stated  is  this. 
Between  August  and  November,  1914,  nothing  was 
written  in  France.  There  was  a  complete  Ijreak  in 
the  national  production  of  literature.  All  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  was  concentrated  on  military 
tactics  and  political  necessities.  The  intense  serious- 
ness of  the  civic  and  social  conditions  of  the  crisis 
cut  off  from  ordinary  topics  the  civilians  at  home  no 
less  than  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  After  the  opening 
months  the  war  justified  much  more  hope  than  that 
of  1870  had  ever  done,  but  by  that  time  the  sphere 
of  literary  entertainment  had  partly  narrowed.  The 
remarkable  religious  revival,  which  marked  large 
sections  of  the  army  in  1915,  further  modified  the 
literary  outlook.  All  these  matters  are  difficult  for 
a  foreigner  to  note  with  exactitude.  But  we  may 
at  least  recognise  that  when  the  earliest  strain  was 
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relaxed  there  was  a  very  distinct  tendency  to  revise 
the  literary  values  of  the  past  generation.  Style 
alone,  irrespective  of  matter,  was  regarded  with  less 
reverence.  We  must  not  dogmatise,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  those  writers  who  have  been  prominent  in 
encouraging  the  unity  and  the  strength  of  France 
are  now  held  in  more  honour,  and  those  whose  works 
exhale  decadence  and  anarchy  risk  being  condemned 
and  rejected,  wdiatever  their  previous  success  may 
have  been.  And  so,  in  France  throughout  the  war, 
literature  also  has  been  one  of  the  formulas  of 
sacrifice. 


EFFECTS   OF    DESPOTISM   AND    FREEDOM 
ON  LITERATURE  AND  MEDICAL  ETHICS. 

By  Sir  Richard  Havrlock  Charles,  Gt.C.Y.O., 
F.R.S.L. 

[Read  March  26th,  11>19.] 

My  paper  to-night  deals  with  writings  which 
have  created  in  me  some  considerable  interest  in 
that  they  point  to  influences  by  which  the  character 
and  institutions  of  one  country  affect  those  of 
others  very  remote  in  longitude.  They  show  a  sort 
of  national  interdependence,  unless  you  may  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  independent  discovery  by  differ- 
ent peoples  of  the  same  truths  or  principles.  To  me 
the  similarities  in  ideas  and  thouo-hts  in  the  writino-s, 
to  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  are  too  great  to  be 
thus  accounted  for,  and  the  spiritual  influences 
therein  manifest  seem  to  have  been  induced  by 
contact  and  intercommunication. 

The  invasions  of  India  by  Alexander,  Antiochus 
the  Great,  Demetrius,  Eukratides  and  Menander 
may  have  been  merely  military  incursions.  The 
prolonged  occupation  of  the  Punjab  and  neighbour- 
ing regions  by  Grreek  rulers  may  have  had  little 
effect  in  hellenising  the  country ;  but  the  Greek 
language  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  officials  of. 
the  King's  Court,  and  the  literature  of  Greece 
would  have  been  known,  more  or  less,  to  the  inter- 
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preters,  who  were  obliged  to  learn  their  conqueror's 
language  for  business   purposes.     Again,  we  know 
that,  in  the  time  of  Asoka  (259  b.c),  royal  Buddhist 
missionaries  were   despatched  from  India  to  many 
independent    kingdoms,    and    travelled    to    Syria, 
Egypt,  Macedonia  and  Epirus.     In  these  countries 
they  visited   the   schools  and  discussed  science  and 
philosophy.     It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  how 
the    oaths    (Greek    and   Sanscrit),  administered    to 
neophytes  in  medicine,  resemble  each  other.     The 
Indian    will    say    the    Greek    borrowed    from    the 
Hindoo.     The  Greek  will  declare  the  opposite.    We 
are  concerned  with  the   differences   as  well   as  the 
similarities.       If   the    Greek    borrowed     he    made 
the  oath  fit  for  the  disciples  of  a  free  cult.     If  the 
Hindoo  iDorrowed  he  modified  the  oath  to  subserve 
the    desire    of    a    despotic    Government.     In  India 
slavery  was  the  natural  state  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.     They  had  neither  voice  in  making  the 
laws  nor   control    over    their    wealth.     The   ruling 
class  made  the  laws  and  the  necessities  of  the  tyrant 
dictated   them.     The   tyrant  would  be  a  god,  with 
absolute   control  of  his  subjects    and    of    all  their 
goods.     Flattery   was    his   food,    truth    his   poison. 
Hard  is   the  lot   of   the  man  who  brings  him  bad 
news — death  is  his  portion.      Throughout  his  exis- 
tence the  ruler  must  hold  to  power.     In  the  West, 
to  take  Sulla  as  an  example,  we  find  that  for  pomps 
and  shows  he  cared   little,  but  he  would  have  the 
reality  of  power.     In  revenge  he  is  no  more  ruth- 
less than  the   Oriental;  but  Avhen  his  enemies  had 
gone  he  established  wise  and  useful  laws  for    the 
good  of  the  State  ;  and  then,  having  "  measured  his 
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adversaries  with  a  security  that  is  somewhat  con- 
temptuous," he  laid  down  his  powers  and  died  a 
private  citizen  in  his  bed.  We  may  take  as  a  good 
definition  of  despotism  Burke's  statement  that 
"  whatever  crushes  individuality  is  despotism,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called."  In  the  East  the 
ruler  must  be  despotic  if  he  is  to  hold  his  ground. 
It  is  not  abstract  law  that  is  there  obeyed,  but  the 
will  of  the  autocrat.  The  greater  the  autocrat's 
personality  the  greater  will  be  his  power,  provided 
that  his  tax-gatherers  do  not  push  matters  beyond 
endurance,  and  provided  also  he  does  not  interfere 
with  relio'ion — for  the  dominatino-  factor  in  Indian 

O  O 

thought  and  feeling  is  religion,  and  the  secret  of 
taxation  is  to  take  the  wool  and  leave  the  skin. 

The  ancient  literature  of  India  is  characterised  by 
the  uncontrolled  ascendancy  of  the  imagination.  All 
the  best  writers  have  devoted  themselves  to  poetry 
as  being  most  congenial  to  their  habits  of  thought. 
Even  the  works  on  grammar,  law,  history,  medicine 
and  mathematics,  geography  and  metaphysics  are 
nearly  all  poems.  It  has  been  said  that  no  other  people 
have  presented  an  equal  variety  of  poetic  composi- 
tion. These  are  all  characterised  by  a  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown,  a  boundless 
reverence  for  antiquity,  a  hatred  of  change,  and  a 
pride  of  race.  The  medical  works  are  semi-religious 
treatises  of  various  kinds.  Atri,  who  is  addressed 
in  the  oath,  is  semi-divine.  The  system  of  medicine 
had  its  roots  in  the  philosophy  of  the  prehistoric 
past  and  was  presented  by  Charaka  and  Susruta  as"" 
of  divine  origin.  The  s^^stem  was  brought  together 
in     their     compilations      (Samhita) — the     Charaka 
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Samhita  and  the  Susriita  Samhila.  The  dates 
assigned  to  these  worthies  vary  from  600  B.C.  to 
100  A.D.  Charaka  and  Susrnta  correspond  to  Atri 
doubtless  as  Hippocrates  to  Aesculapius. 

But  since  my  subject  deals  with  the  evil  influence 
of  despotism,  not  only  on  the  ethics  of  medicine 
and  Indian  literature,  but  also  on  its  effects  upon 
European  literature  and  the  allied  arts,  let  us  now 
ask  what  history  has  to  teach  us  on  this  question  ? 

Greece  in  ancient  days  was  a  cluster  of  states, 
neighbouring  and  independent,  striving  in  emulation 
in  commerce  and  learning.  They  had  the  same 
language  and  interest.  Each  produced  its  several 
artists  and  philosophers  who  refused  to  yield  the 
palm  to  those  of  neighbouring  republics.  Men's 
wits  became  sharpened  by  contention  and  debate. 
Literature  and  the  sciences,  not  being  dwarfed  by 
the  restraint  of  authority,  made  such  progress  that 
succeeding  ages  regard  with  admiration  that 
successful  past.  Everything  was  favourable  to  the 
rise  of  learning.  There  was  an  uninterrupted 
development  from  the  earliest  times  of  their  litera- 
ture, and  this  continued  till  the  downfall  of  their 
political  independence.  When  the  Greeks  lost  their 
liberty,  though  they  increased  in  riches,  the  arts 
declined,  and,  from  that  moment,  never  again  raised 
their  head  in  Greece.  Learning  was  transplanted 
to  Rome,  the  only  free  nation  at  that  time  in  the 
world,  and  there  it  increased  enormously  and  threw 
forth  shoots  till  the  decay  of  liberty  brought  about 
the  decay  of  letters,  and  barbarism  overspread  the 
continents.  Roman  education  under  the  Republic 
was  free  and  unregulated    by   the  State.      In    the 
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flourishing  period  of  the  Empire  the  State  under- 
took tlie  support  and  control  of  the  higher  education, 
so  that  eventually  it  became  a  penal  offence  to  open 
a  school.  What  was  the  result  ?  After  the  first 
century  and  for  the  three  succeeding  ones  Roman 
literature  Avas  marked  by  sterility  and  barrenness. 
What  more  striking  fact  could  there  be  in  the 
history  of  literature  ?  It  was  the  growing 
centralisation  and  l)ureaucratic  character  of  the 
Imperial  Government  which  extinguished  the  last 
flickerings  of  interest  in  political  life — though  poli- 
tical life  had  been  failing  before  the  advent  of  the 
Empire.  Tacitus  says  the  Empire  was  fatal  to 
character  iDoth  in  prince  and  subject.  The  terror 
of  Tiberias,  Caligula  and  Xero  did  its  work 
effectually.  It  is  said  that  Domitian  had  some 
taste  in  literature,  but  kept  literature  in  leading 
strings,  and  put  one  man  to  death  for  delivering 
with  too  much  delight  certain  speeches  from 
Livy. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Greek-Roman 
literature,  transferred  to  Constantinople,  and  pur- 
sued under  an  all-powerful  Emperor,  with  priestcraft 
as  his  lielpmate,  did  not  recover  its  ancient  glory. 
The  maxims  of  despotism  contracted  the  State  to 
the  capital,  the  capital  to  the  palace,  the  palace  to 
the  royal  person,  and  these  Greek-Romans,  sunk 
in  their  own  esteem,  lost  the  estimation  of  their 
neighbours.  The  Greek  was  known  as  a  man  with 
a  cold  hand  and  a  loquacious  tongue,  and  in  his 
lifeless  grasp  he  held  the  literary  riches  of  his 
fathers  Avithout  inheriting  the  spirit  which  had 
created  it.     Xo  single  idea  was  added  to  the  specu- 
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lative  systems  of  antiquity.    A  succession  of  patient 
disciples  became  in  their  turn  the  dogmatic  teachers 
of  the  next  servile  generation.     Their  minds  were 
bound    in    the    fetters  of   a  base  imperious  super- 
stition  which   tied   in  its    web   the  whole  circle  of 
profane   science.      These  critics  and  compilers  and 
commentators   darkened  the  face  of    learning,   and 
declining    genius    was    followed    by    corruption    in 
taste.      Then  after  the   revolution   of  ten   centuries 
freedom    became    the    happy    parent   of  taste    and 
science.       Then    the    literature    of    new    languages 
sprang  into  the   fulness  of  life  in   Dante,  Petrarch 
and   Chaucer.     From  them   literature    assumed  its 
place  as  a  great    and    ever-growing    power  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  gave  peoples  the  wish  to  escape 
from  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  clerical  despotism 
to  the  rule  of  positive  law — harsher  yet  less  corrupt- 
ing.     In   the  West  learning  had  formerly  been   in 
the  hands  of  the  clerics,  and  they  had  been  pilers 
up   of  knowledge,   recorders  of  facts,  and  investi- 
gators of  minute  points  in  theology  and  archiBology. 
It  has  been  said  that  before  this  time  the  West  had 
creative    power    without   learning;     the    East    had 
learning    without    creative    power.       Modern    art, 
literature  and   philosophy  have  been  produced  by 
the  working  of  new  minds  upon  old  materials,  so 
that  the  old  has  been  transformed  and  overlaid  by 
the  new  till  its  origin  is  forgotten.     The  Medici,  at 
the  l)eginning,  when  they  headed  the  popular  party, 
and  when  Cosirao  was  c^iWed  j^der  patriae,  w^ere  the 
patrons  of   poetry,   art   and  science.      Their  court 
became  the  great  centre    of   the    Renaissance    and 
then  Florence  held  the  proudest  position  in  Italy. 
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But  its  glory  was  short-lived ;  for  from  Florence 
Julius  II  and  Leo  X  summoned  its  greatest 
masters  to  the  Vatican.  The  sway  of  the  Medici 
became  despotic,  and  development  was  checked,  so 
that,  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Florence  no  longer  produced  architecture  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  painting  and  sculpture  proved 
destitute  of  depth  and  independence. 

Let  us  see  if  we  learn  the  same  lesson  from  the 
consideration  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  When 
his  power  reached  its  climax,  the  protective  spirit 
was  abroad,  and  it  was  considered  right  that  the  sub- 
ordination which  existed  in  politics  and  in  society 
ought  also  to  exist  in  literature.  The  paternal 
spirit  which  regulated  the  material  interests  of  the 
country  must  also  regulate  the  interests  of  its 
knowledge.  Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal 
of  the  French  Crown.  Every  book  was  written 
with  a  view  to  royal  favour.  The  patronage  of  the 
King  was  considered  the  signal  proof  of  intellectual 
eminence.  Xow  is  seen  the  most  remarkable  effect 
of  despotism  on  literature,  and  it  was  a  confirmation 
of  the  rule  that  where  royal  patronage  has  been  long 
and  generally  bestowed,  the  spirit  of  literature, 
instead  of  being  progressive,  has  been  reactionary. 
Bounties  engender  a  necessitous  class.  This  class 
having  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  subordinate 
to  the  desire  of  gain,  literature  became  infused 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  Court  to  which  it 
clung.  The  mark  of  favour  became  the  badge  of 
servitude. 

One  must  not  forget  that  the  literary  splendour 
of    Louis    XIV' s  reign   was    not   the  result  of  his 
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efforts  :  it  was  the  work  of  the  great  generation 
that  had  preceded  him.  In  1G61  Louis  came  to  the 
throne.  He  died  in  1715.  Louis  was  in  the 
nursery  when  the  eminent  men  of  that  century 
were  engaged  in  their  investigations ;  and  the 
poets,  prose  writers,  dramatists,  scientists,  painters, 
musicians  and  sculptors  were,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  not  only  born,  but  educated  under  the 
freer  policy  which  preceded  this  kiug.  When  they 
began  their  labour  they  benefited  by  a  munificence 
which  encouraged  their  genius.  Their  generation 
died,  and  the  result  of  the  pernicious  alliance 
between  Government  and  literature  became  evident, 
for  no  one  was  found  capable  of  even  imitating  the 
excellences  of  the  men  of  note  who  had  passed 
away.  When  the  Kiug  died  there  was  scarcely  a 
writer  or  artist  in  France  with  an  European  reputa- 
tion. The  boldness  of  the  writers  was  destroyed 
and  original  thought  had  disappeared.  These 
remarks  do  not  touch  the  literature  of  sacred 
oratory,  as  with  it  the  King  rarely  interfered, 
although  his  persecution  of  Fenelon  was  an  instance 
of  his  despotism.  Thus  it  is  that  under  such  a 
system  genius  becomes  impoverished  and  sterilised. 
The  decay  of  knowledge  follows,  and  this  in  turn  leads 
to  the  decline  of  the  country.  The  protective 
;system  has  been  tried  three  times — yea,  four — and 
.as  often  has  the  result  been  failure  :  under  Augustus, 
under  Leo  X,  under  Louis  XIV,  and  under  William 
II.  In  each  case  there  was  at  first  much  apparent 
splendour.  On  this  followed  ruin.  In  each  the 
national  spirit  sank  under  the  pernicious  alliance 
between    Government    and    literature,    for    if    the 
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Government  is  always  ready  to  reward  literature, 
on  tlie  other  hand  literature  will  be  always  ready  to 
succumb  to  Grovernment. 

What  is  the  lesson  from  Spain  ?  It  is  stated  that 
Castilian  literature,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  pre-eminent,  and  during  that  period, 
save  in  Italy,  for  richness,  variety,  and  |)icturesque 
effect,  it  had  no  rival.  Grreat  advance  was  made 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  thougli  the  taste  of 
the  Court,  in  whatever  regarded  Spanish  literature, 
continued  low  and  false.  As  the  power  of  the 
mouarchy  increased,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion— more  terrible  for  its  operations  on  the  mind 
than  the  body,  augmented,  literature  lost  its  pre- 
tensions as  a  work  of  art — it  liecame  degenerate  also 
in  the  moral  sphere.  Books  began  to  bear  marks  of 
the  subjection  to  whicli  the  press  and  those  who  wrote 
for  it  were  alike  reduced.  Eventually  in  1721  the 
Duke  de  St.  Simon,  who  was  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Madrid,  summed  up  his  observations  by  saying, 
"  In  Spain  science  is  a  crime  and  ignorance  a  virtue." 
Later  on  an  observer  in  Spain  said  that  the  common 
education  of  an  English  gentleman  would  constitute 
in  Spain  a  man  of  learning.  Here  we  have  the  fall 
of  literature  accompanying  loss  of  liberty,  according 
to  the  words  of  Longinus  1700  years  ago — "The 
arts  and  science  can  never  flourish  but  under  a  free 
government." 

In  the  great  days  of  German  literature  the  country 
had  no  cause  to  lament  that  she  had  no  Berlin.  Then 
arose  two  famous  poets,  as  w^ell  as  philosophers, 
historians,  and  jurists.  Was  the  breadth  of  develop- 
ment in  German  thought  and  literature  due  to  the 
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variety  of  conditions  and  aptitudes  which  the  many 
small  Governments  helped  to  produce  ?  The  pre- 
dominance of  a  single  city  is  not  always  a  gain. 
The  Empire  arose,  and  the  result  of  its  policy  with 
literature  and  its  professors  has  been  shown  by 
recent  events.  To  what  a  condition  has  the  great- 
ness of  the  literary  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century 
been  brought !  Literature  must  be  f  i-ee.  In  Grermany 
it  had  again  become  a  bond  slave  to  policy. 

Freedom,  as  we  understand  it,  never  existed  in 
the  East.     For  us  its  dwelling  place  is — 

"The  hiiid  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will : 
A  land  cff  settled  Government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

We  now  return  to  the  effects  of  despotism  and 
freedom  on  medical  ethics  in  India. 

It  is  said  that  all  ideas  arise  from  what  one  may 
call  spontaneous  operations  of  the  miud,  and  partly 
from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  external 
world.  In  India  the  environment  is  such  as  to 
inspire  fear.  To  inspire  fear — besides  the  calamities 
of  epidemics  of  colossal  magnitude,  and  the  other 
dangers  inherent  in  a  tropical  climate — there  are 
the  mighty  rivers  that  give  life  in  ordinary  times, 
but  which,  in  flood,  carry  death  over  the  land ;  the 
impassable  forests ;  the  interminable  jungles ;  the 
boundless  deserts  ;  the  mighty  mountains  that  almost 
touch   the   skies;    the    tempests   which   ravage   the 
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coast  from  the  great  seas,  and  which  break  with 
annual  incidence.  These,  in  former  days,  when  the 
explanation  of  IN'ature's  forces  was  misunderstood, 
taught  man  his  own  feebleness  and  his  inability  to 
cope  with  unknown  powers.  The  difficulties  of  life 
were  solved  by  appealing  to  the  direct  agency  of 
supernatural  causes.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  imagination  encroached  upon  the  understanding, 
and  that  man  was  intimidated  ?  In  Greece  particu- 
larly tlie  human  mind  was  less  terrified  and  less 
superstitious.  From  the  study  of  natural  causes 
man  awoke  to  his  own  importance,  and  brought  a 
boldness  of  thought  to  the  examination  of  himself 
and  the  problems  of  the  universe.  This  could  not 
have  occurred  had  his  soul  been  affrighted  by  the 
awfulness  of  Nature  as  manifested  in  India.  Terror 
was  alive  in  India — in  its  gods,  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  In  Gfreece  the  causes  of  fear  were  fewer. 
Approximation  to  the  gods,  who  were  in  his  own 
image,  made  man's  individuality  greater.  The  con- 
ditions gave  confidence — man  was  encouraged  and 
his  dignity  exalted.  In  India  everything  in  the 
past  tended  to  depress  that  dignity.  In  Greece 
popular  freedom  was  settled  on  the  widest  basis. 
Each  man  was  alile  to  say  what  he  thought  and  to 
do  what  he  liked.  Everyone  could  follow  his  own 
bent  and  propagate  his  own  opinions.  Religious 
persecution  was  little  known ;  the  play  and  flow  of 
the  human  mind  could  be  clearly  seen,  unchecked 
by  those  restraints  to  which  elsewhere  it  was  sub- 
jected. In  such  a  country  freedom  was  and  always" 
will  be  found.  But  the  fore-mentioned  conditions 
never  in  the  past  were  found  in  Asia,  and  so  the 
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ethics  of  medicine,  as  known  in  Europe,  were 
necessarily  altered  to  suit  the  demands  of  the 
autocrat  of  the  Oriental  country.  The  effect  of 
this  on  thought  and  manners  can  be  conceived.  An 
old  sage  has  said  that  "  Medicine  is  a  profession 
that  bringeth  forth  tlie  best  when  they  live  them- 
selves to  goodness,  and  the  wickedest  people  when 
they  dispose  themselves  to  evil." 

The  effects  of  despotism  and  freedom  upon  medical 
thought  will,  I  think,  be  shown  when  we  compare 
the  oaths  of  the  Indian  and  Greek  schools  of  medicine, 
to  which  I  draw  your  attention.  Fortunately  all 
literatures  with  us  have  been  untramelled,  and  we 
have  not  suffered  as  other  countries  have  by  an 
interfering  Government  utilising  the  prophets  for 
selfish  interest,  as  in  France  under  Louis  XIV,  and 
in  Germany  under  the  Empire.  Here  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  literature  has  been  maintained  by  the 
fact  that  in  no  great  country  have  literary  men  been 
so  little  connected  Avith  Government  or  rewarded  by 
it.  It  may  be  said  that  to  protect  literature  is  to 
injure  it.  Freedom  and  boldness  are  its  soul  and 
spirit.  Without  these  characteristics  the  most 
splendid  litei'ature  is  worthless. 

Ethics  have  been  defined  as  the  science  of  ideal 
liumanity  combining  a  system  of  principles  and 
rules  concerning  moral  obligations,  and  a  regard 
for  the  ricrhts  of  othei-s.  It  has  been  said  that 
ethics  depend  absolutely  upon  environment,  and 
without  the  social  surroundings  they  would  have  no 
existence.  In  m}^  opinion  the  whole  teaching  of 
ethics — medical  and  otherwise — is  contained  in  the 
sentence  of  the  Golden  Rule.     Its  application  in  the 
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ward  of  an  Indian  hospital,  where  the  patient  may 
be  the  veriest  out-caste,  whose  shadow  even  wonkl 
render  unclean  the  orthodox — its  application,  I  say, 
was  difficult,  since  the  students  were  often  of  the 
very  highest  castes.  The  problem,  then,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  ethics  was  how  to  influence  such  students  so 
that  they  would  willingly  perform  menial  duties  for 
the  low  caste  and  the  out-caste.  At  Puri,  in  Orissa, 
some  200  miles  from  Calcutta,  is  the  very  celebrated 
temple  of  Jaganath — the  Lord  of  the  World.  In 
this  temple  at  certain  feasts  the  high  caste  and  the 
out-caste  eat  together  of  the  sacred  rice  to  show  the 
humility  and  oneness  of  humanity  before  the  Deity. 
My  lesson  to  my  students  at  the  bed-side  was  that 
the  hospital  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord  of  the  AYorld. 
That  here,  they  knew,  two  things  were  common  to 
all  castes — sickness  and  death.  That  hence  here  all 
were  equal,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Jaganath,  before  the 
Lord  of  the  World,  and  that  it  behoved  one  and  all 
to  ever  bear  in  mind,  and  to  put  in  practice,  the 
principle  of  the  British  School  of  Medicine.  That 
principle  was  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  patients 
whether  high  born  or  of  mean  origin,  and  whether 
well-to-do  or  unfortunate  :  but  that  if  ever  any 
difference  were  made  it  should  be  in  favour  of  the 
poor,  and  they  were  to  remember  that  the  highest 
title  in  their  own  language  was  "  Defender  of  the 
Poor,"  and  to  it  they  were  to  act  up.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  never  did  I  have  any  trouble,  and  kindness 
and  goodwill  to  the  sick  were  the  marks  of  the 
Indian  student.  My  relations  with  him  and  the" 
hospital  sick  remain  to  me  amongst  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  my  life.    The  lesson  of  Jaganath  united 
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the  higli-caste  student  with  the  low-caste  patient  in 
the  bonds  of  a  common  humanity. 

The  possibihty  of  a  relationship  between  the 
Indian  (Ayurvedic)  and  the  Grrecian  systems  of 
medicine  is  a  certainty,  for,  in  addition  to  the  proofs 
of  intercommunication  shown  in  my  previous  remarks 
on  invasions  and  missionaries,  the  Grreek  Ktesias 
visited  and  resided  in  India  400  B.C.,  and  Megas- 
thenes  also  abode  in  India  about  300  B.C.  The  great 
French  missionary  Dubois  goes  so  far  as  to  ask  of 
what  account  was  the  learning  of  Greece,  and  of 
what  account  her  system  of  polity  until  Pytha- 
goras, Lycurgus  and  other  famous  Greek  travellers, 
animated  by  the  desire  of  educating  themselves, 
studied  the  manners  and  customs  of  Asiatic  peoples 
and  borrowed,  from  the  Hindus  especially,  many 
precepts  and  doctrines.  The  many  wars  of  the 
Asiatic  with  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  States 
furthered  as  well  as  repelled  intercourse,  but  the 
frequent  meetings  of  travellers  and  merchants 
brouo'ht  to  Europeans  a  knowledge  of  the  East,  as 
well  as  luxuries  and  medicines  produced  in  far  Asia. 
Greek  science  and  intellectual  activity  became  dis- 
persed through  Asia  by  conquests,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  more  than  one  learned  centre  for  the 
study  of  science  and  medicine.  Great  wars  bringing 
about  invasions  of  distant  countries  transport  in  their 
train  the  seeds  of  moral  and  religious  thought,  and 
ideas  thus  carried  take  root  in  kingdoms  distant 
from  their  source  of  origin. 

Considering  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
ideas  in  eastern  and  western  ancient  medical  writings 
it  is  impossible  to  divest  oneself  of  the  conviction  that 
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there   were  once   communities  in  India,  possessing 
eminent    scholars,    who    cultivated    literature    and 
science  by  which  Egyptian  and  Grecian  philosophers 
profited.     A  system  is  introduced  from  one  country 
to   another,   some  individual  genius  there  imprints 
his  own  stamp  upon  it,  and  the  borrower  in  turn 
becomes    the    originator.       Such    is    fame.       This 
was  exemplified  when  the  Arabs  possessed   them- 
selves of  G-reek  culture— the  works  of  Galen  were 
studied,  though    not    held   in    as    much    esteem  as 
those  of   Aristotle.     At  Bagdad  the  Arabs  became 
acquainted  with  Indian  medicine  as  Indian  physicians 
practised  at  that  court.     Arab  medicine,  though,  was 
in   the   main    Greek,   modified    to    other  countries, 
climates,  habits,  and  tastes  ;  but  it  carried  also  some 
important  additions  from  Oriental   sources  through 
the  mixed  schools  at  Bagdad.     Arabian  medicine  in 
Europe  gradually  gave  way  before  the  direct  teach- 
ing of  the  Greek  authors  rescued  from  neglect  at  the 
Eenaissance,  though    Galen    was    not  finally   over- 
thrown in  Europe  until  undermined  by  the  growth 
of  modern  science  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

In  India,  in  addition  to  our  own,  are  practised 
two  systems  of  medicine — the  Ayurvedic  (Science  of 
Life)  and  the  Unani.  The  former  is  based  on  the 
teachings  of  the  sacred  Hindu  books  ;  the  latter  on 
the  Greek  system  modified  by  Arabian  commentators, 
and  modified  again  in  India  to  suit  surrounding  con- 
ditions. The  Vaids  are  the  exponents  of  the  Vedic 
system.  The  Hakims  have  the  Unani  rules  of  ^ 
treatment. 

Education  in  India  under  the  British  rule  received 
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its  impress  from  Macaulaj.  Then  it  was  determined 
that  English  was  to  be  the  language  of  the  courts 
and  colleo-es.  Opinions  adverse  to  this  course  have 
been  held.  In  any  case,  new  wine  has  been  poured 
into  old  bottles  without  stint.  Amongst  ourselves 
often  the  generous  minds  of  many  of  our  under- 
oraduate  youths  have  been  for  a  time  put  somewhat 
out  of  joint  by  a  study  of  the  speeches  of  Burke  and 
the  ideas  of  Mill.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
education  in  English  on  such  a  foundation  brought 
about,  in  the  Indian,  mental  indigestion,  and  caused 
a  loss  of  anchorage  with  the  principles  of  his  own 
learnino-,  which  ever  has  as  its  basis  instruction  in 
religion  and  morals  ?  English  training  in  India  has 
neither  spot  of  one  nor  taint  of  the  other.  We  reap 
what  we  have  sowed.  Lord  Curzon  saw  the  flaw  and 
endeavoured  to  restore  some  form  of  moral  teach- 
ing. At  this  time  it  struck  me  that  in  the  writings 
of  "the  ancients  there  were,  for  students  of  medicine, 
laid  down  rules  which  contained  what  was  necessary 
to  influence  aright  the  neophytes  in  the  profession. 
The  '  Tenth  Book  of  Hippocrates  '  contains  the  oath. 
The  Sanscrit  writer,  Charaka,  has  embodied  in  his 
Samhita  a  similar  oath. 

A  comparison  of  the  two— one  drawn  up  in  Europe, 
the  other  in  India— will  strike  you  that  in  these  far- 
off  places  either  sages  had  similar  ideas,  or,  that 
travellers  in  search  of  learning  had  been  sojourners 
in  Indian  and  European  schools.  You  will  note  the 
freedom  of  Greece  which  interfered  not  with  the 
sick.  You  will  read  how  the  autocrat  in  India  made 
the  teacher  in  medicine  bend  to  his  will  when  the 
script    of    the    oath    runs— "  Thou    shouldst    never 
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administer  niediciiie  unto  those  that  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  King,  or  those  that  are  ill- 
disposed  towards  him,  or  those  that  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  great,  or  those  bearing  ill-will 
towards  them."  In  Greece  it  was  enough  to  be 
stricken  with  sickness  to  obtain  help  ;  in  India  no 
relief  if  disliked  by  the  king  or  any  of  his  great 
men. 

By  the  generosity  of  the  Maharajah  of  Durbhanga 
I  had  cut  upon  very  large  tables  of  marble  what  I 
called  the  spirit  of  the  schools  of  medicine.  For  the 
commandment  to  the  British  school  I  took  the 
Golden  Rule,  because,  at  the  bedside,  I  ever  taught 
the  student  to  consider  himself  the  patient  and  act 
accordingly.  For  the  Vedic  system  naturally  there 
was  the  oath  from  the  teachings  of  the  Charaka  — 
Samhita  (111,  8).  For  the  Unani  school,  which  is 
of  Greek  origin,  there  was  the  oath  from  the  '  Tenth 
Book  of  Hippocrates.' 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  great  statesman,  for  whom 
I  had,  and  still  hold,  the  highest  respect  and  vene- 
ration, objected  strongly  to  my  action  in  this  matter, 
considering  it  presumptuous  that  I  should  allocate  to 
the  British  school  the  Golden  Rule  as  its  guiding 
spirit.  However,  the  tables  of  marble — the  words 
being  cut  thereon  in  English,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit — 
ivei-p  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  very  fine  entrance 
hall  of  the  Medical  College  Hospital,  Calcutta, 
*' plain  for  all  folks  to  see."  The  influence  was  for 
good,  and  continues  so. 
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THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE   SCHOOLS   OF   MEDICINE. 

Bkitish. 
Do   unto  others  as  you  would  tliey  sliould  do  tudo  you. 

Vkdic. 
Thus  said  the  illustrious  son  of   Atri:    If  an  intelligvnt 
mail,   impelled  by   proper  reasons,    desires    to    become    a 
physician,  the  following  should  be  the  qualificatious  of  him 
that  should  be  selected  as  preceptor.     He  should  be  ; — 

One  whose  doubts  have  been  all  cleared  in  respect  of 
medical  Scriptures — possessed  of  experience — clever  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  — compassionate  towards  those 
wlio  approach  him — clean  in  person  and  clothing — have 
a  practised  hand  in  surger^^ — possessed  of  all  the  imple- 
ments of  his  profession  with  his  organs  of  sense  perfect — - 
conversant  with  nnture — his  knowledge  of  medical  science 
supplemented  with  a  knowledge  of  other  branches  of 
study — without  malice — of  a  peaceful  disposition— capable 
of  bearing  privations  and  pain — well  affected  towards 
disciples  and  disposed  to  teach  them — capable  of  com- 
municating his  ideas. 

Approaching  such  a  preceptor,  the  pupil  should  attend  on 
him  with  lieedfulness  like  one  revering  one's  sacrificial  fire, 
or  one's  deity,  or  one's  king,  or  one's  father,  or  one's  patron. 

The  preceptor  should  examine  his  pupil  who  should  be 
of  a  mild  disposition — noble  by  nature — not  mean  in  acts 
— with  eyes,  mouth  and  nasal  line  straight — tongue  thin, 
red  and  not  slimy — teeth  and  lips  without  deformity — 
voice  of  good  tone — possessed  of  intelligence— free  from 
pride — endowed  with  a  large  understanding — with  a  power 
of  judgment  and  memory — having  a  liberal  mind — belong- 
ing to  a  medical  family — devoted  to  truth— without  defect 
in  his  limbs — having  all  his  senses  perfect — disposed  to 
solitude — free  from  haughtiness — of  a  thoughtful  disposition 
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— free  from  the  faults  of  "  Vijasana" — not  prone  to  wrath 
— endowed  witli  purity  of  behaviour  and  coinpassion  for 
all — devotedly  attached  to  the  study  of  medicine — free 
from  cupidity — without  sloth — seeking-  the  good  of  all 
creatures— prepared  to  obey  all  his  preceptor's  commands 
and  attached  to  him. 

Unto  one  adorned  with  such  qualifications  the  preceptor 
should  say  :  Thou  shouldst  always  regard  me  as  the  fore- 
most of  persons — holding  thyself  in  subjection  to  me — 
bearing  thyseli"  in  a  way  that  is  agreeable  and  beneficial 
to  me — behaving  as  a  son,  as  a  slave,  as  a  suppliant, 
towards  me  whilst  being  taught  by  me. 

Thou  shouldst  be  free  from  impatience  and  always 
attentive,  doing  everything  with  a  mind  concentrated  upon 
thy  work — behaving  with  humility  and  acting  after  reflec- 
tion— never  murmuring  or  finding  fault  with  thy  instructors 
but  willingly  carrying  out  my  orders. 

Thou  shouldst  with  thy  whole  heart  strive  to  bring 
about  the  cure  of  those  that  are  ill — not  even  for  thy  life's 
sake  extorting  their  substance.  Thou  shouldst  not,  even  in 
imagination,  know  another  man's  wife,  and  similarly  thou 
shouldst  not  appropriate  the  possession  of  others. 

TJwH  sliouldst  never  administer  medicines  unto  those  that 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king  or  those  that  are 
ill-disposed  towards  him  or  those  that  have  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  great,  or  those  heuring  Ul-unll  towards  them. 
80  also  thou  sliouldst  not  administer  medicines  to  those  that 
are  of  exceedingly  perverse  or  ivicked.  disposition,  or  those 
that  are  exceedingly  poor,  or  those  that  never  vindicate  their 
character  when  it  is  aspersed,  or  those  that  are  on  the  point 
of  death  or  those  that  have  not  their  masters  near  them,  or 
those  women  that  hace  not  their  husbands  or  other  guardians 
near  them. 

Thou  shouldst  never  gossip  of  the  practices  of  a  patient's 
house,  even  if  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  thou 
shouldst  not  boast  of  that  knowledge. 

There  is  no  end   in  the   Science   of   Medicine.      Hence 
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heedfully  and  carefully  tliou  shouldst  devote  thyself  to  it 
conducting-  thyself  as  I  direct  and  without  feeling  of 
humiliation  acquiring  practice  in  the  Art. 

Unto  men  possessed  of  intelligence,  the  entire  world 
acts  as  a  preceptor.  Unto  men  destitute  of  intelligence, 
the  entire  world  occupies  the  position  of  an  enemy. 

The  Preceptor  saying  these  words  the  pnpil  should 
answer  "Yes."  If  the  pupil  does  as  he  is  commanded  then 
should  he  be  taught.  If  he  behaves  otherwise  he  should 
be  rejected  as  unworthy. 

Veuic. 

nlrnif^rsr^  ^j^staftr^rg  'UHg^My  sjchlu«i  ^a^nr  ftrsTsracffHq  mjuiiu*  ymwmM'u^ 
Vrtjd  5^  ^rrarv:  *s(y-i<*<iH3t  iro  ira  sjw  yd:  ^fsrHjur^  3<ii^^:  tjMjKjvrrf  i 
?T5Tr5BjTftTnTfirJ^'T^^?fil=r^  $^arar  TTsrag  fxr^a^  wgsi^nnT^:  i 

«UmiU^  f H^T^IMIV=  rsjMJ tilled:  uCl'^H  a<tl^l    Uainl'q  milJUft[Hi{  iiy^*u<^<B*i 

^  ^♦imyrtjHHirrii'yrvHuifraimd,—  w^jjui-i^    w?^^  nftriilTfTnwf^^  ^ 

■  uI(i4tii/)Hi  55^*^  ^  H'ye(mljfr^jfl^i*nai  *ifl<!)i««tui^rn!it  ai  i  jraigr^^nr^rnfl'  af%- 
Twaur«^H=m:  I  -^MdHifira  HirtJ'yyicii'fl  w^  rd*r<wHc«y  I  5r?a  f?"  gHrmrga^w  tnr 
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Unani.* 
I   swear  by  Apollo  the  Physician  and  Aesculapius  and 
Hygeia  and  Panacea  while  I  take  to  witness  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses  that  I  shall  fulfil  according  to  my   ability 
and  judgment  this  oath  and  this  covenant. 

'lliat  I  shall  esteem  my  teacher  in  this  art  as  T  do  my 
parents,  and  contribute  towards  his  subsistence,  and  share 
my  goods  with  him  if  he  is  in  need,  and  regard  his  off- 
spring as  my  own  brothers  and  teach  them  this  art, 
without  fee  and  covenant,  should  they  Avish  to  study  it,  and 
impart  its  general  precepts  and  oral  lessons  nnd  :iU  the 
rest  of  the  science  to  my  sons,  and  those  of  my  teachers 
and  to  students  who  have  been  registered  and  sworn 
according  to  the  law  of  medicine,  but  to  none  other. 

I  will  follow  the  dietetic  regimen  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sick  according  to  my  ability  and  my  judgment,  and 
Avill  withhold  that  which  would  be  for  their  injury  and 
hurt. 

T  will  not  administer  a  deadly  drug  to  anyone  thougli 
solicited  thereto,  nor  will  I  suggest  any  such  advice. 

In  like  manner  I  will  not  administer  abortive  drugs  to 
women. 

Purely  and  holily  will  I  live  and  practise  my  art. 
Nor  will  I  use  the  knife  on  those  suffering  from  stone, 
but  will  leave  them  to  specialists  in  this  operation. 

Into  whatever  house  I  enter  I  will  go  with  the  object  of 
helping  the  sick,  holding  aloof  from  all  voluntary  and  all 
other  hurtful  wrong  doing,  and  from  licentious  practices, 
whether  with  women  or  with  men,  free  or  bond,  and 
regarding  the  things  I  see  or  hear,  in  the  exercise  of  my 
art,  or  outside  its  exercise,  in  my  intercourse  with  men, 
which  ought  not  to  be  divulged,  I  will  keep  silent  regarding 
them  as  inviolable  secrets. 

If  then  I  fulfil  this  oath  without  any  violation,  may  I 
enjoy  life  and  the  fruits  of  my  art  held  in  honour  by  ail 

*  For  this  original  English  translation  I  am  indebted  to  my  brother. 
The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 
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men   for   evermore,  but,    if    I    transgress   it    and    commit 
perjury,  may  quite  the  contrary  befall  me. 

Unani. 

OMNYMI  AnOAAnNA  mXPON  KAI  ASKAHHION  KAI  YrEIAN  KAI 
UANAKKIAN  KAI  0EOY2  HANTAS  KAI  HASAS  12TOPA2  nOIEYMENOS 
EniTEAEA  nOlHSEIN  KATA  AYNAMIN  KAI  KP12IN  EMHN  OPKON  TONAE 
KAI  EYrrPA^HN  THNAE  HPHSESQAI  MHN  TON  AlAAEANTA  METHN  TEXXHN 
TAYTHN  ISA  KAI  FENETIJSIN  EMOI2I  KAI  BIOY  KOINn2K20AI  KAI  XPEON 
XPHIZONTI  METAA02IN  IIOIHSESQAI  KAI  PENOS  TO  EH  EQYTEOY  AAEA*0I2 
I20N  ElIIKPINEEIN  APPE2I  KAI  AIAAHEIX  THX  TEXNHN  TAYTHN  HN 
XPHlZn2I  MAN0ANEIN  ANEY  MI20OY  KAI  aYrrPA*H2  nAPAPFEAIHS  TE 
KAI  AKP0H2I02  KAI  TH2  A0inH2  AnA2H2  MA0H2IO2  METAA02IN  HOIH- 
2E20AI  YI0I2I  TE  EM0I2I  KAI  T0I2I  TOY  EME  AlAAHANTOS  KAI  MA0HTAI2I 
2YrrErPAMMENOI2  TE  KAI  nPKI2MENOI2  N0MC2  IHTPIKl}  AAAQ  AE  OYAENI. 

AIAITHMA2I  TEXPH20MAI  ElT  n*EAEIIJ  KAMNONTQN  KATA  AYNAMIN 
KAI  KPI2IN  EMHN  EHI  AHAH2EI  AE  KAI  AAIKIH  EIPEQ.  OY  AQ20  AE 
OYAE  *APMAKON  OVAENI  AITHQEI2  0ANA2IMON  OYAE  Y*HrH20MAI 
HYMBOYAIHN    TOIHNAE.      0M0in2     AE    OYAE    PYNAIKI    nE220N    *0OPION 

An2n.    ArNn2  ae  kai  02in2  AiATHPH2a  nioN  ton  emon  kai  texnhn 

THN  EMHK-  OY  TEMEn  AE  OYAE  MHN  AI0inNTA2  EKXfiPH2n  AE  EPPATH- 
2IX  AKAPA2I  nPHHI02  TH2AE  EI2  0IKIA2  AE  OK02A2  AN  E2in  E2E- 
AEY20MAI  EH"  a*EAEIH  KAMNOXTON  EKT02  EON  nA2H2  AAIK1H2 
EKOY2IH2  KAI  <t>0OPIH2  TH2  TE  AAAH2  KAI  TQX  A*P0Al2inN  EPFflN  EHI 
TE  PYNAlKEinX  2nMATnN  KAI  ANAPEinN  EAEY0EPnN  TE  KAI  AOYAQN 
A  AAN  EN  0EPAIIHIH  H  lAQ  H  AK0Y2n  H  KAI  ANEY  0EPAnHlH2  KATA 
BIOX  AXOPnnnX  a  MH  XPH  HOTE  EKAAAEE20AI  EEO  2irH20MAI  APPHTA 
HrEYMEX02  EIXAI    1 A  TOIAYTA. 

OPKOX  OYX  MOI  TOXAE  EHITEAEA  nOIEOXTI  KAI  MH  EYFXEOXTI 
EIH  EUAYPASOAI  KAI  BIOY  KAI  TEXXH2  AOHAZOMEXa  HAPA  HASIX 
AX0PQnOl2  E12  lOX  AEI  XPONOX  nAPABAIXONTI  AE  KAI  EHIOPKOYNTI 
T'ANANTIA  TOYTEON. 

The  oath  shows  the  hig-h  conception  of  the  duties 
and  status  of  the  physician.  He  is  free  from  the 
mysticism  of  a  priest  and  the  vulgar  pretensions  of 
a  mercenary  craft.  ^ 

The  age  of  the  oath  in  the  Vedic  Scriptures  is  very 
difficult  to  state  :  the  illustrious  son  of  Atri  mentioned 
is  practically  the  founder  of  medicine,  he  is  one  of 
the  seven  Rishis,  and  lived  in  primeval  times.  He 
corresponds  to  our  Aesculapius,  not  in  age,  but  in 
relation    to    Yedic   medicine.     Indian  chronologists 
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for  him  ascribe  a  vast  antiquity — European  authori- 
ties find  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  truth  of  the 
claims.  The  love  of  the  remote,  the  straining  after 
the  infinite,  the  indifference  to  the  present,  is  a  mark 
of  the  Indian  intellect.  All  tends  to  subjugate  the 
understanding  and  exalt  the  imagination.  The 
Charaka  Samhita  may  have  been  compiled  any 
period  between  (500  B.C.  and  100  a.d. 

The  Hippocratic  oath  involves  principles  which 
Avere  in  vogue  long  before  Hippocrates  (460-3 7 7  u.c.), 
and  were  probably  common  to  practitioners  of 
medicine  in  Greece  before  Hippocrates  compiled 
them  for  his  school  at  Cos. 

There  is  an  aphorism  of  Brahminical  origin  which 
says — "  Take  care  not  to  fix  3^our  abode  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  temple,  no  headman,  no  school,  no 
river,  no  astrologer  and  no  doctor."  "John  Com- 
pany "  ever  had  the  chaplain  and  the  doctor.  Western 
medicine  and  its  modern  ideas  spread  in  India  as 
our  boundaries  enlarged,  till  the  benefits  of  British, 
surgery,  according  to  the  great  Neville  Chamberlain, 
were  on  the  North-West  Frontier  equal  to  an  army 
corps  in  turning  the  minds  of  the  tribes  in  our  favour. 
The  endeavour  of  Government  now  is  that  the  dwellers 
in  the  most  remote  parts  should  have  near  them  the 
benefits  of  Western  medicine  and  surgerj",  whether 
through  local  hospitals,  or  through  travelling  dis- 
pensaries, which  penetrate  the  wilds  and  gain 
districts  untouched  by  a  rail  or  proper  road.  The 
attitude  of  our  Government  to  medicine  is  one  of  the 
things  the  Indian  cannot  well  understand.  A  dis- 
tinguished Indian  has  said  that  amongst  all  the 
benefits  conferred  by  our  rule  on  India  there  is  really 
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only  one  whicli  is  purely  altruistic,  and  regarding 
which  there  can  be  no  ulterior  selfish  motive.  That 
benefit  is  the  gift  of  the  hospitals. 

In  addition  to  the  similarities  of  the  two  oaths 
formulated — one  in  Greece,  one  in  India — there  are 
similarities  in  certain  other  ideas  promulgated  in 
■  wide-apart  countries.  The  Golden  Rule  which, 
according  to  St.  Luke,  is—"  As  you  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise." 
Confucius  (?  500  years  earlier)  had  it,  but  in  the 
negative  form,  "  What  you  do  not  like  when  done 
to  yourself  do  not  do  to  others."  In  the  Book  of 
Tobit  we  again  have  it  in  the  negative  form — 
"  What  thou  thyself  hatest  do  to  no  man." 
■  I  might  also  quote  the  Zenda  Vesta,  "  Good 
thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds,"  and  compare  tliis 
with  the  Japanese  teaching  of  the  three  monkeys, 
who  would  hear  no  evil,  see  no  evil,  and  speak 
no  evil.  And  again  we  can  compare  the  Japanese 
instruction  to  regard  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
as  sky  and  earth,  tliy  lord  as  the  moon,  thy  teacher 
as  the  sun,  with  the  dictum  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  where  he  said:  "  From  his  natural  father  he 
had  life,  but  from  Aristotle  the  KnoAvledge  of  Life." 

In  ancient  days  it  was  not  usual  to  give  the 
benefits  of  medicine  to  the  outsider,  for  we  have  the 
story  of  Hippocrates  when  the  Persian  King  sent  to 
him  and  offered  a  great  sum  of  gold  and  silver  if  he 
would  come  and  serve  him.  Hippocrates  swore 
he  would  never  serve  the  barbarous  people.  That 
was  the  standard  of  the  age  for  a  good  man,  and  he 
did  not  fall  below  it.  The  story  of  the  Great 
Physician  and  the  Syro])hoenician  woman  is  similar, 
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when  He  said — "  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  chiklren's 
bread  and  tlirow  it  to  the  dogs" — -l)nt  here,  in  act, 
the  Great  Physician  rose  alcove  the  standard  of  the 
age. 

There  are  Indian  jnngle  cities,  overgrown  by 
forest  trees.  In  its  plains  and  hills  magnificent  ruins 
mark  the  sites  of  liygone  mighty  kingships.  The 
Taj  remains  as  a  dream  of  love — a  poem  in  archi- 
tecture. These  all,  and  many  others,  tell  us  of 
times  when  powers,  very  different  from  ours,  held 
sway  in  that  land  where  the  works  of  Nature  are  of 
startling  magnitude.  Let  us  suppose  the  British 
were  to  disappear  from  India.  After  the  course  of 
centuries  what  would  be  left  to  mark  the  greatness 
of  their  labour?  Railways,  canals,  dakbungalows 
and  cantonments  of  mud  bricks,  without  annual 
repairs,  would  disappear.  The  very  City  of  Palaces 
itself  would  sink  in  that  quagmire  on  which  the 
ofenius  of  Job  Charnock  founded  it.  But  we  have 
planted  in  India  the  treasures  of  our  noble  literature. 
We  have  endowed  it  with  the  strong  spirit  of  our 
thought.  The  aura  of  that  must  remain.  Hence, 
maybe,  in  the  far  future  a  member  of  some  literary 
society  such  as  this,  engaged  in  a  comparison  of  the 
Sanscrit  writings  of  the  past  with  the  literature  of 
his  own  time,  would  find  there  ideas  not  suggested 
by  the  ancient  script — thoughts  for  which  Vedic 
lore  had  not  given  the  key.  From  whence  and 
whither  had  come  this  spiritual  influence  ?  Com- 
parative research  probal)ly  would  ultimately  show 
that  a  people  called  British  had  at  one  time  come 
from  afar,  stayed  a  time,  and  then  disappeared.  A 
nation  of   dealei's  in  real  estate  had  left  no  visible 
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memorials  for  tlie  public  view.  But  tlieir  unsus- 
pected spiritual  force  was  still  found  operative  on 
the  minds  of  o^enerations  which  otherwise  had  no 
knowledg-e  of  even  the  existence  of  such  a  race — a 
race,  submerged  by  the  waters  of  destiny,  wliich  left 
behind  its  indestructil^le  spirit  which  still  moved  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,  with  its  felt  but  unknown 
influence. 

So  the  thoughts  of  wise  men  falling  in  the  sea  of 
the  present  life  may  cause  ripples  whose  widening 
circles,  touching  the  shores  of  futurity,  will  guide 
the  conceptions  of  thinking  men  of  generations  yet 
unborn,  as  our  own  minds  have  been  directed  by 
ideas,  the  sources  of  which  are  buried  in  obscurity. 


SHELLEY  AND   CALDERON. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 

By  Salvador  de  Madariaga, 

The  Society's  Correspondent  for  Spain. 
[To  F.M.S.,  my  Sister  in  Shelley.'] 

Shelley  seems  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
Calderon  during  the  summer  of  1819,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  "  The  Cenci."* 
Shelley  says  in  his  preface  to  his  tragedy,  referring 
to  Beatrice's  description  of  the  chasm  appointed  for 
her  father's  murder :  "An  idea  in  this  speech  was 
suggested  by  a  most  sublime  passage  in  '  El 
Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio  'f  of  Calderon,  the  only 
plagiarism  which  I  have  intentionally  committed  in 
the  whole  piece.";!:  Mary  Shelley,  in  her  own  notes 
to  "  The  Cenci,"  adds  :  ''  He  was  making  a  study 
of  Calderon  at  the  time,  reading  his  best  tragedies 
with  an  accomplished  lady  living  near  us.  .  .  .  He 
admired  Calderon,  both  for  his  poetry  and  his 
dramatic  genius;  .  .  ."§  From  this  moment  right 
up  to  the  day  of  Shelley's  death,  almost  exactly 
three  years  later,  Calderon  and  his  works  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  thoughts  and  writings 
of  the  English  poet.     The  "  accomplished  lady  "  of 

*  See  Note  I.  f  See  Note  II. 

;j;  '  The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley :  with  his 
Tragedies  and  Lyrical  Dramas,  to  which  are  added  his  Essays  and^ 
Fragments,  etc.,'  Edited  by  his  wife,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley. 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  1889.     (Hereafter  referred  to  as  M.  W.  S.,  p.  130.) 

§  M.  W.  S.,  p.  159. 
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Mary  Shelley's  note  was  Mrs.  Gisborne,  whom 
Shelley  met  in  Livorno  in  May,  IcSlS.  Though 
Shelley  felt  an  early  friendship  for  this  lady,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  Godwin,  his  studies  in  Spanish 
do  not  seem  to  have  begun  then.*  It  is  not  until 
after  the  summer  of  1819  that  references  to  Calderdn 
and  the  Spanish  drama  become  frequent  in  his 
correspondence  and  prose  writings.  He  describes 
his  Spanish  studies  in  a  letter  to  Peacock,  dated 
Livorno,  August  22nd,  1819  :  "  .  .  .  and  at  half 
past  five,  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Gisborne  who  reads 
Spanish  with  me  until  seven."  Towards  the  end  of 
this  letter  Shelley  returns  to  the  subject  :  "  I  have 
been  reading  Calderon  in  Spanish.  A  kind  of 
Shakespeare  is  this  Calderon,  and  I  have  some 
thoughts,  if  I  find  that  I  cannot  do  anything  better, 
of  translating  some  of  his  plays."  While  he  was 
enaraffed  in  the  studv  of  his  new  discovery  with 
Mrs.  Gisborne,  yet  another  admirer  of  Spain  came 
to  strengthen  his  enthusiasm.  "  Charles  Clairmont," 
he  writes  to  Peacock,  September,  1819,  "  is  now 
with  us  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  and  I  make  him  read 
Spanish  all  day  long.  It  is  a  most  powerful  and 
expressive  language,  and  I  have  already  learnt 
sufficient  to  read  with  great  ease  their  poet 
Calderdn.     I  have  read  about  twelve  of  his  plays." 

*  A  month  later,  writing  from  Lucca  to  the  Gisbonies,  he  says  : 
"  We  read  a  good  deal  here  and  we  read  little  in  Livorno,"  and  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  Spanish  studies  in  his  correspondence  until  a 
year  later.  That  Shelley  should  read  Calderon  and  plagiarise  him 
after  two  months'  study  of  the  lauguage  need  not  surprise  anyone. 
Spanish  is  an  easy  enough  language  for  an  English  scholar,  but, 
besides,  "Shelley,"  says  Hogg,  "  had  always  at  his  command  a  short 
and  royal  road  to  knowledge."  (Quoted  by  Dowden,  "Life  of  Shelley,' 
p.  208.) 
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With  his  usual  spiritual  acquisitiveness,  Shellev 
seems  to  have  made  Calderon  part  of  his  own  life. 
He  coins  the  word  Calderonise,*  and  describes  his 
steamboat  in  true  Calderonian  style,  "  our  monstruo 
de  fuego  y  agua."t  Writing  to  the  Gisbornes  in 
November,  1819,  he  strikes  an  admirable  image 
which  gives  the  best  and  most  accurate  impression 
of  Calderon' s  unequal  art : 

"  I  liave  been  lately  voyaging  in  a  sea  without  my  pilot, 
and,  although  my  sail  has  often  been  torn,  my  boat  become 
leaky,  and  the  log  lost,  1  have  yet  sailed  in  a  kind  of  way 
from  island  to  island;  some  of  crag-gy  and  mountainous 
magnificence,  some  clothed  with  moss  and  flowers,^  and 
radiant  with  fountains,  some  barren  deserts.  /  have  been 
reading  Calderon  irifhout  you." 

The  whole  letter  is  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  it 
ends  with  a  quotation  from  "  La  Cisma  de  Ingala- 
terra,"  of  which  he  says,  "  Is  there  anything  in 
Petrarch  finer  than  the  second  stanza  ? "  In  the 
same  month  he  writes  to  Leigh  Hunt : 

"  With  respect  to  translation,  even  I  will  not  be  seduced 
by  it  ;  although  the  Greek  plays,  and  some  of  the  ideal 
dramas  of  Calderon  (with  which  I  have  lately,  and  with 
inexpressible  wonder  and  delight,  become  acquainted),  are 
perpetually  temptiiig  me  to  throw  over  their  perfect  and 
glowing  forms  the  grey  veil  of  my  own  words. § 

Shelley's  enthusiasm  could  die  out  as  suddenly  as 
it  flared  up.    His  admiration  for  Calderon,  however, 

*  Letter  to  tlie  Gisbornes.  Florence,  November  6th,  1819. 
M.  W.  S.,  p.  135. 

t  Letter  to  Henry  Reveley,  Florence,  October,  1819.  M.  W.  S., 
p.  135. 

J  See  footnote,  p.  152. 

§  M.  W.  S.,  p.  139. 
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did  not  cool  do\Yn  with  time  and  familiarity.  One 
year  after  his  first  outburst  of  "  wonder  and  delight" 
he  sends  to  John  Gisborne  another  of  his  beautifully 
expressive  appreciations  of  Calderon's  art :  "  I  am 
bathing  myself  in  the  light  and  odour  of  the  flowery 
and  starry  Autos.  I  have  read  them  all  more  than 
once."  And  in  a  post-scriptum  he  adds  :  "  I  have 
a  new  Calderon  coming  from  Paris."  And  in 
November,  1820,  he  writes  to  Peacock:  "I  have 
been  reading  nothing  but  Greek  and  Spanish.  Plato 
and  Calderon  have  been  my  gods."  When,  early  in 
1821,  Trelawny  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  the 
William ses,  Shelley  entered  the  room  holding  in 
his  hand  a  copy  of  '  El  Magico  Prodigioso.' 
The  passage  in  Trelawny's  'Recollections'  is  well 
known : 

"Mrs.  WilHams  .  .  .  asked  Shelley  what  book  lie  had 
in  his  hand.  His  face  brightened,  and  lie  answered 
briskly:  'Calderon's  "Magico  Prodigioso."  I  am  trans- 
lating some  passages  in  it.'  '  Oh,  read  it  to  us.'  Shoved 
off  from  the  shoi^e  of  commonplace  incidents  ...  he 
instantly  became  obHvions  of  anything  but  the  book  in  his 
hand.  The  masterly  manner  in  which  he  analysed  the 
genius  of  the  author,  his  lucid  interpretations  of  the  story, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  translated  into  our  language 
the  most  subtle  and  imaginative  passages  of  the  Spanish 
poet,  were  marvellous,  as  Avas  his  command  of  the  two 
languages." 

In  September  of  the  same  year  he  writes  to 
Horace  Smith,  complaining  that  the  Gisbornes, 
despite  their  promises,  had  not  sent  him  some  books 
which  he  had  asked  them  to  purchase  for  him  in 
Paris.     He  asks  Horace  Smith  to  do  him  the  favour 
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to  buy  them.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  which  includes 
'  Kant '  in  French  and  '  Faust '  in  (jrerman,  comes 
"  a  complete  edition  of  the  n-orks  of  Calderon,^^  under- 
lined by  Shelley's  own  hand.  Calder(5n  is  one  of 
the  names  mentioned  every  time  he  writes  down  the 
great  poets  and  minds  of  the  world  in  his  '  Defence 
of  Poetry.'  He  has  an  interesting  passage  on 
Calderon  and  Goethe  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gisborne 
in  April,  ]  822,  and  on  June  29th,  a  week  before  his 
death,  he  writes  in  a  letter  from  Lerici :  "  I  still 
inhabit  this  divine  ba}^  reading  Spanish  dramas, 
and  sailing  and  listening  to  the  most  enchanting 
music."* 

Shelley's  admiration  for  the  great  Spanish  classic 

was,   then,  no   passing  whim,  nor  is  it  possible   to 

explain  it  by  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 

language  on  his  part — undoubtedly  a  frequent  cause 

of  international  literary  admiration — for,  as  we  have 

seen,  Shelley  admired  Calderon  with   discernment, 

and  could  detect  in  his  work  "barren  deserts"  among 

"islands  clothed  with  moss  and  flowers,"  and  others 

"  of    craggy    and    mountainous    magnificence."      A 

genius  is  like  an  instrument  of  spiritual  music,  and 

when  he  awakens  admiration  in  another  genius  it  is 

as  if  the  notes  which  he  strikes  stirred  to  vibration 

sympathetic   strings   in   the   spirit   of    his   admirer. 

We  may  therefore  expect  to  find  in  Shelley's  lyre 

some  strings  in  tune  with  that  of  Calderon.      Their 

existence,    besides    supplying    the    explanation    for 

Shelley's  "wonder  and  delight"  in  Calderon,  would 

perhaps  help  to  illustrate   the  genius  of  both  the 

English  and  the  Spanish  poets. 

*  M.  W.  S.,  p.  163. 
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Calderon  was  a  dramatic  poet.  His  literary  work 
outside  the  theatre  is  negHgible  when  compared  with 
his  three  hundred  and  twenty  plays.  These  plays 
may  be  roughly  classed  into  four  groups  :  comedies  ; 
dramas  of  honour  and  intrigue  ;  philosophical  and 
theological  tragedies  ;  and  autos,  or  religious  mys- 
teries. The  two  first  groups  do  not  concern  us 
here.  Shelley  could  not  and  did  not  find  any 
interest  in  them.  They  probably  are  the  weakest 
part  of  Calderon 's  production,  and  do  not  add  any- 
thing to  his  value  as  a  universal  genius.*'  His  real 
contribution  to  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  world 
is  his  philosophical  tragedies.  It  is  these  which 
Shelley  meant  when  he  spoke  of  "  Calderon's  ideal 
(that  is,  philosophical  or  metaphysical)  dramas," 
and  of  which  he  obviously  thought  when  he  wrote  : 
"  Some  of  them  certainly  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  grandest  and  most  perfect  productions  of  the  human 
mind.  He  excels  all  modern  dramatists  with  the  exception 
of  Shakespeare,  whom  he  resembles,  however,  in  the  depth 
of  thought  and  subtlety  of  imagination  of  his  writings, 
and  in  the  one  rare  power  of  interweaving  delicate  and 
powerful  comic  traits  with  the  most  tragic  situations, 
without  diminishing  their  interest.  I  rank  him  far  above 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. "t 

This  comparison  with  Shakespeare,  J  which  recurs 
frequently  under  Shelley's  pen,  is  at  the  same 
time  illuminating  and  misleading.     Calderon  is  very 

*  '"El  Alcalde  de  Zalamea."'  however,  one  of  his  Ijest  plays,  belongs 
rather  to  the  second  than  to  the  third  group. 

t  Letter  to  Peacock,  September  21st.  1819.     Peacock,  p.  72. 

+  Cf.  "  Wie  viel  treffliche  Dentsclie  sind  niclit  an  ihm  zngriinde 
gegangen,  an  ihm  und  Calderon."  Goethe.  ('  Eckermann  Gespriiche 
mit  Goethe.'  p.  107.) 
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similar  to  Shakespeare  in  the  philosophical  mood 
with  which  he  unfolds  the  panorama  of  events 
before  his  audience,  keeping,  as  it  were,  a  running 
commentary  on  the  current  of  facts ;  also  in  that 
his  characters  are  created  from  such  a  depth  of 
inspiration  that  they  usually  convey  a  symbolical 
message  as  well  as  a  dramatic  emotion ;  and  in  his 
eagle-like  lyrical  flights  far  and  beyond  the  precise 
limits  of  the  dramatic  stage.  The  power  of  "  inter- 
weaving "  comedy  and  tragedy  is,  as  Shelley 
remarked,  another  feature  common  to  Shakespeare 
and  Calderon,  but,  while  in  Shakespeare  comedy  is 
really  "■  interwoven  "  into  the  drama  with  the  ease 
and  grace  of  nature  itself,  it  is  in  Calderon  con- 
trolled by  an  almost  scientific  hand  and  ascribed 
to  a  definite  function  of  the  art  of  composition, 
that  of  contract.  In  Calderon  comic  follows  tragic 
as  shadow  the  body,  a  manifestation  of  that 
dualism  of  Spanish  art,  which  found  its  most  cele- 
brated examples  in  Velazquez,  the  painter  of  princes 
and  idiots,  and  in  Cervantes'  immortal  novel  of  the 
KnisJ'ht  and  the  Knave.  This  difference  between 
Shakespearean  ease  and  Calderonian  control  is  not 
lindted  to  the  use  of  comedy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
stands  as  an  outward  sign  of  the  fundamental  oppo- 
sition between  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  and  that 
of  Calderon.  Shakespeare  was  free,  and  moved  in 
the  world  with  all  the  ease  of  a  superhuman  spirit, 
seeing  all,  accepting  all,  understanding  all,  with 
sympathy,  equanimity  and  impartiality.  His  mind 
was  as  neutral  to  men's  ways  and  thoughts  as  water 
to  colours.  He  was  a  pantheist,  and  his  view  of  the 
world    was  essentially    esthetic.       His    philosophy 
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was  poetry.  Calderon  lived  in  and  for  his  Catholic 
faith.  His  ideas  were  strictly  orthodox  and  his 
mind  dogmatic.  Almost  all  his  plays  are  what  the 
French  call  nowadays  "des  pieces  a  these."  And  the 
thesis  is  clearly  defined  at  the  beginning,  often  re- 
stated daring  the  incidents  of  the  play,  and  carefully 
brought  to  the  foreground  at  the  end  to  triumph 
and  receive  the  crown  of  Eternal  Truth.  His  art 
is  not  a  reflection  of  nature.  His  mind  is  shaped 
according  to  a  preconceived  pattern  to  which  things 
and  people  must '  adjust  themselves.  And  this 
difference  in  spirit  naturally  extends  to  form.  The 
style  of  Shakespeare  is  free  and  spontaneous  ;  it 
is  like  the  very  body  of  thought,  born  with  it.  The 
style  of  Calderon  is  not  so  much  the  body  as  the 
dress  of  thouofht.  It  often  follows  a  delibei^ate 
design,  somewhat  rigid  and  symmetrical,  in  which 
images  and  metaphors  are  set  in  parallel  order  like 
the  arguments  of  a  barrister  or  the  formations  of  an 
army  in  order  of  battle.  Thus,  the  same  idea  will 
be  illustrated  by  three  or  four  successive  images, 
developed  in  stanzas  of  equal  pattern  ;  then  all  these 
images  will  be  gathered  together  in  one  final  stanza, 
which  rounds  up  the  argument  and  brings  in  the 
conclusion.  The  typical  instance  of  this  method  of 
composition  is  the  well-known  scene  in  "La  Vida  es 
Sueno,"  in  which  Sigismundo  complains  to  Heaven 
for  having  been  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  succes- 
sively compares  his  lot  to  that  of  the  bii-d,  free  to 
fly  in  the  sky,  the  fish  that  swims  at  liberty  in  the 
waters,  the  brook  which  roams  at  leisure  through  the 
meadows,  and  the  wild  beast  enjoying  an  unfettered 
life  in  the  forest,  then  in  a  final   stanza  concludes 
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-asking  :  "  Why  was  I  deprived  of  a  blessing  which 
was  not  denied  to  the  fish,  the  bird,  the  animal  and 
the  brook  r*  The  decoration  of  Calderon's  style 
is  not  less  carefidly  studied  than  its  pattern.  Here, 
again,  the  style  is  like  a  dress  for  thought,  heavy 

*  Shelley  translated  from  ■  El  Magico  Prodigioso '  a  passage 
wi-itten  in  this  kind  of  pattern.  Called  forth  by  the  Devil,  the  spirits 
of  Love  are  tempting  Justina,  who  says  : 

"  Be  silent,  Nightingale — No  more 

Make  me  think,  in  hearing  thee 

Thus  tenderly  thy  love  deplore, 

If  a  bird  can  feel  his  so. 

What  a  man  would  feel  for  me. 

And,  voluptuous  vine,  O  thou 

Who  seekest  most  when  least  pursuing — 

To  the  trunk  thou  interlacest 

Art  the  verdure  which  embracest, 

And  the  weight  which  is  its  ruin. — 

No  more,  with  green  embraces,  vine. 

Make  me  think  on  what  thou  lovest, 

For  while  thou  thus  thy  boughs  entwine, 

I  fear  lest  thou  shouldst  teach  me.  sophist, 

How  arms  might  be  entangled  too. 

Light  enchanted  sunflower,  thou 

Who  gazest  ever  true  and  tender 

On  the  Sim's  revolving  splendour. 

Follow  not  his  faithless  glance 

With  thy  faded  countenance, 

Nor  teach  my  beating  heart  to  fear. 

If  leaves  can  mourn  with(3ut  a  teai'. 

How  ej'es  must  weep  1 — Oh  Nightingale, 

Cease  from  thy  enamoui-ed  tale ; 

Leafy  vine,  unwi-eath  thy  bower. 

Restless  siuiflower.  cease  to  move, 

Or  tell  me  all,  what  poisonous  power 

Ye  use  against  me." 

All: 

"  Love  !     Love  !     Love  I  "' 
The  symmetry  of  the  original  is  complete.     The  translator  has 
given  unequal  treatment  to  the  thi-ee  motives,  mainly  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  task.     But  the  example  is  typical,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  satisfying  in  Calder(Sn. 
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with  gorgeous  ornaments  lavished  with  a  truly 
oriental  splendour.  Yet,  though  his  rhetoric  appeals 
but  little  to  our  more  sober  imagination,  there  is 
character  and  strength  in  this  style  and  a  vivid 
glow  which,  undescribable  and  untranslatable  as  it 
is,  has  been  admirably  felt  and  rendered  by  Shelley 
in  one  short  sentence  :  "  I  am  bathing  myself  in  the 
light  and  odour  of  the  flower}^  and  starry  Autos." 

But  the  profoundest  difference  between  Shake- 
speare and  C'alderon  is  in  the  scope  of  their  art, 
or,  if  3^ou  prefer,  in  their  attitude  towards  life. 
Shakespeare  is  essentially  a  pagan  poet.  He  lives 
in  this  world,  loves  this  world,  and  makes  this 
world  the  very  centre  of  his  art.  He  explores  in 
all  its  depth  and  width  the  vast  and  intricate  realm 
of  human  nature,  but  his  man  is  the  man  of  flesh 
and  bones  who  dwells  on  our  earth,  the  complete 
being — body  and  soul  inseparately  united — which 
we  all  are ;  his  characters  are  kings,  fools,  adven- 
turers, rogues,  lovers,  maids  and  wives  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  people  who  move  in  the  world  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  expect  them  to  move  according 
to  their  respective  natures.  He  is  king,  but  of  a 
kingdom  within  the  horizon  of  our  earthl}^  life,  and 
if  he  now  and  then  borrows  a  character  from  that 
which  lies  beyond,  it  is  as  a  mere  prolongation  of  an 
earthly  character,  like  the  Gliost  in  "  Hamlet  "  who 
comes  back  to  this  world  in  order  to  settle  with  Lis 
heirs  the  matter  of  his  enforced  departure  from  it. 
"  The  Tempest "  itself  is  but  a  pagan  interpretation 
of  the  nature  of  man.  Ariel  is  the  spirit  of  life— of 
this  present  life.  His  business  is  as  earthly  as  his 
pleasure,   and   who   sang   the   pleasin-es    of    earthly 
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life  more  exquisitely  than  Ariel?  As  for  Caliban, 
the  symbol  of  natural  primitive  forces,  he  is  not  a 
spirit  at  all,  but  earth  itself,  brute,  blind,  violent 
earth,  a  meek  but  not  loyal  slave  of  life.  And  the 
tone  in  Shakespeare  is  that  of  the  refined,  slightly 
melancholical  resignation  of  the  later  pagan,  whose 
keen  pleasure  in  life  is  tempered  yet  made  more 
poignant  b}^  the  sense  of  the  fleeing  of  time.  There 
is  in  Shakespeare's  elegant  detachment  a  shade  of 
renunciation  which  suggests  that  his  soul  has  sought 
peace  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  desire  for  Eternity. 

Calderon  is  a  Christian  poet — nay  a  Catholic  poet. 
He  would  o-ive  the  orthodox  answer  to  Arg-ensola's 
question  :  "Is  the  world  the  centre  of  our  souls?  " 
In  his  most  famous  play  he  pronounces  this  life  to 
be  a  dream  and  death  a  real  awakening,  and  thus, 
by  a  violent  stroke  of  his  poetical  will,  the  position 
of  Shakespeare  is  reversed  and  the  stage  removed 
to— 

"The  undiscover'd  country,  from  wliose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns." 

For  Calderon,  of  course,  that  country  is  not  undis- 
covered, since  it  stands  revealed  by  the  AYord  of 
Grod.  He  moves  in  it  with  as  great  an  ease  as,  and 
with  greater  authority  than,  Shakespeare  does  in 
this  our  solid  world.  His  characters  are  pre- 
determined by  orthodox}-  and  predestined  to  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Even  those 
among  them  which  are  not  supernatural  belong  to 
this  world  as  little  as  possible,  and  seem  to  own- 
their  life  in  the  same  provisional  manner  in  which 
the  faithful  are  asked  to  possess  their  worldly  goods. 
But  he  often  mixes  in  his  plays,  with  characters  of 
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Time,  characters  of  Eternity,  which  easily  explains 
his    frequent    anachronisms,    both    of    fact    and    of 
psychology.     From  Eternity  he  is  wont  to  borrow 
the  villain  of  many  of  his  plots,  as  indeed  was  to  be 
expected,   since    no    earthl}^    character    can    vie   in 
downright  villainy  with  the  Spirit  of  Evil  himself. 
The  devil  in  Calderon  is  a  most  efficient,  ingenious 
and    active    villain,    and    one    feels  that  he    would 
easily  win  every  time  he  is  about,  but  for  his  abject 
fear  of  such  things  as  Holy  Water  or  the  mention  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.     This  use  of  spiritual  characters, 
good  and  bad,  reaches  its  highest  development  in  the 
Autos,  which  are  little  more  than  allegorical  repre- 
sentations  of    Catholic   truths.     The   characters   in 
the  Autos  are  mostly  abstract  ideas  and  categories 
personified :     Thought,  Liberality,  Charity,  Death, 
Time,  Avarice.     No  greater  praise  can  be  bestowed 
upon  an  artist  than  that  he  succeeded  in  animating 
allegory  with  real  life.     Calderon  deserves  this  high 
tribute,  for  his  Autos,  in   spite  of  their  allegorical 
character,  are  intensely  dramatic.     It  is  perhaps  in 
the  Autos  that  his  most  luminous  flashes  of  genius 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  finest  examples  of   that 
"  depth  of  thought  and    subtlety  of    imagination  " 
which    Shelley    observed    and    so    aptly    described. 
Though  inferior  to  Shakespeare  as  an  artist  and  a 
psychologist,  he  is  perhaps  bolder  as  a  creator  and — 
when  not  childish  in  his  orthodoxy — a  philosopher 
of  greater  depth.     True,  he  was  more  favourably 
placed,    for,    while    Shakespeare    dwelt    in    Time, 
Calderon  dwelt  in  Eternity — a  subject  of  far  ampler 
scope  for  a  creative  genius.    But  in  order  to  venture 
out  of  this  world  without  losing  himself  in  chaos,  an 
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artist  must  have  wingsof  faith.  Caldercni's  faith  was  as 
robust  as  his  artistic  ambition  required.  He  beheves, 
knows,  asserts.  No  unanswered  doubt  ever  troubles 
his  inind;  no  unsatisfied  desire  ever  tortures  his  heart. 


How  can  there  be  an^^  spiritual  connection  between 
such  a  man  and  Shelley  ?  The  dogmatic,  catholic 
priest,  setting  upon  the  stage  his  theological  prin- 
ciples in  a  S3'stem  of  inflexible  logic  which  binds 
even  his  style  and  metaphors  into  a  rigid  archi- 
tecture, and  the  young  and  romantic  revolutionist, 
the  accurser  of  kings  and  priests,  the  poet,  so 
impatient  of  all  material  fetters,  so  sensitive  to 
wayward  rhythms  that  he  chose  to  sing  of  birds  and 
winds  and  clouds,  the  lightest  and  swiftest  wing- 
bearers  in  nature  ?  The  somewhat  morose  depth  of 
seventeenth  century  Spain,  Avhat  had  it  in  common 
with  the  brilliant  and  agitated  shallowness  of  nine- 
teenth century  Europe  ?  How  could  the  definer  of 
faith  appeal  to  the  apostle  of  liberty  ? 

Yet,  while  comparing  Shelley's  work  with  that  of 
the  Spanish  master,  one  is  struck  by  a  certain 
similarity  of  atmosphere.  There  is  in  Shelley's 
poetry  a  certain  internal  stiffness,  an  almost  mecha- 
nical rigidity,  which  is  at  first  the  more  disconcerting 
as  it  lies  hidden  under  an  admirably  fluid  external 
rhythm.  The  poet  knows  all  the  secrets  of  his  art. 
His  ear  and  his  sensibility  have  been  educated  by 
familiarity  with  the  best  English  and  Italian  classics. 
In  poetical  gifts  he  is  second  to  no  one  since  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  and  he  has,  over  the  two  masters, 
the    advantage    of    two    centuries    of    development 
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towards  variety  and  freedom.  We  cannot  therefore 
expect  to  find  in  liim  llie  same  hardness  of  style 
■which  we  observe  in  Calderdn.  But  when  due 
:allowance  is  made  for  these  contingent  differences, 
we  are  inclined  to  follow  np  this  internal  rigidity  of 
his  poetry  as  a  possible  guide  to  the  attraction  which 
Shellej^  felt  for  Calderon's  poetry  and  genius. 

We  notice  then  that  this  impression  of  stiffness, 
very  vague  in  Shelley's  lyrics,  a  little  more  definite 
in  such  philosophicnl  poems  as  "Queen  Mab "  or 
"  Prometheus  Unbound,"  becomes  quite  pronounced 
in  the  grotesque  or  satirical  works,  such  as  "  Peter 
Bell  the  Third"  and  "  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant." 
There  are  passages  in  "Swellfoot  the  Tyrant" 
which  produce  an  impression  as  unpleasant  as  some 
of  the  systematic  attempts  at  comic  symmetry  in 
Calderon.  We  are  here  at  one  of  the  points  where 
Oalderon  and  Shelley  meet.  Shelley  does  not  under- 
stand comedy.  He  is  not  unlike  Calderdn  in  his 
incapacity  for  blending  comedy  with  tragedy  ;  he  is, 
in  fact,  worse,  for  Calderdn  could,  if  not  blend  them, 
at  least  mix  them  and  contrast  them  in  one  play. 
But  in  Shelley,  drama  and  comedy  are  strictly 
separated,  and  while  there  is  not  one  ripple  of  mirth 
in  that  sombre  tragedy  "  The  Cenci,"  his  sense  of 
humour  is  so  poor  and  his  taste  so  uncertain  that  he 
sets  out  to  write  two  poems  systematically  burlesque 
from  beginning  to  end  with  all  the  patience  and 
earnestness  of  a  social  reformer. 

What  his  art  reveals,  his  biography  confirms. 
Shelley  was  as  dogmatic  in  his  revolutionary  creed 
as  Calderdn  in  his  religious  dogma.  It  is  possible  to 
surmise — though  not   to  assert — that  longer  years 
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and  experience  might  have  softened  the  hardness  of 
his  convictions.  But  the  Shelley  who  lived  and 
wrote  could  undoubtedly  give  points  to  Calderon  as 
to  system  and  attachment  to  dogma.  Loosely  draped 
as  she  is,  and  softly  as  she  moves  with  all  the  graces 
of  modern  art,  his  muse  speaks  in  sure  tones  and  with 
her  doctoral  finger  up.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  if 
Shelley  felt  attracted  towards  Calderon,  whose  own 
muse  could  speak  with  an  unfaltering  voice,  as  one 
who  heard  strains  of  a  higher  mood.  The  attraction 
was  probably  the  greater  for  the  fact  that  Calderon 
was  sure  while  Shelley  was  only  cocksure. 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
noticing  that  Calderon's  influence  seems  to  have 
contributed  towards  rendering  Shelley's  style  a 
little  more  architectural  than  his  natural  bent  would 
have  warranted.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
composition  of  the  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  "  is  the 
most  brilliant  example  of  Calderon's  action  over 
Shelley.  Shelley  wrote  this  poem  when  in  the 
height  of  his  fever  of  admiration  for  the  Spanish 
genius  whom  he  had  recently  discovered,  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1819.  The  plan  of  the  four  first  stanzas 
is  typically  Calderonian  :  the  first  stanza  might  be 
called  "  The  Leaf  "  ;  the  second  "  The  Cloud  "  ;  the 
third  "  The  Wave  "  ;  the  fourth  sums  up  : 

"  Oil,  lift  lue  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  !  " 

Under  the  skilful  and  subtler  development  of  Shelley 
the  familiar  style  of  Calderon's  symmetric  archi- 
tecture is  apparent,  and  the  ease  with  which  Shelley, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  appropriated  a  form  of  com- 
position  peculiar  to  Calderon  is  a  very  suggestive 
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sidelight  on  the  true  nature  of  the  spiritual  relation- 
ship between  the  two  poets.* 

We  saw  Shelley  "  plagiarising  "  a  passage  in  "  El 
Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio,"  and  the  fact  that  he 
should  have  chosen  a  Calderonian  model  for  "  a  des- 
cription of  the  chasm  appointed  for  the  murder  of 
Cenci "  is  also  very  suggestive.  Shelley's  taste  for 
weird  scenery  was  not  unlike  tliat  of  Calderon. 
Both  seem  instinctively  to  require  for  their  char^ 
acters  and  actions  a  setting  of  the  wildest  and  most 
fantastic  aspects  of  nature.  Rocks,  crags  and 
precipices  are  their  favourite  element,  and  their 
muses,  awkward  and  shy  in  the  city,  where  Shake- 
speare and  Lope  have  so  many  friends,  recover 
their  freedom  of  movement  and  their  vigour  of 
thought  when  left  to  roam  in  the  boundless  fields  of 
fantasy.  Both  Shelley  and  Calderon  are  giants  of 
imagination ;  so  was  Shakespeare.  But  while  in 
Shakespeare  imagination  seems  to  disperse  and 
gather  in  its  light  all  the  many-coloured  qualities 
and  shades  of  nature,  in  Shelley  and  Calderon  it 
tends  to  soar  away  from  the  earth  and  to  keep 
immaculate  a  dazzling  whiteness  of  intellectual 
light.  Perhaps  this  taste  for  the  fantastic  is,  after 
all,  but  another  manifestation  of  that  mental  stiff- 
ness, that  almost  mechanical  rigidity  which  frames 
and  somewhat  binds  the  work  of  both  Shelley  and 
Calderon.     For  there  are  too  many  sliarp  corners  in 

*  There  is  another  link  between  this  poem  and  Calderon  :  the 
seventh  line  of  the  third  stanza  was  obvionsly  in  Shelley's  mind  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Gisbornes  the  letter  quoted  on  p.  139.  The  ode  and 
the  letter  were  probably  written  in  the  same  month  (November,  1819) : 
"  All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  "'  Clothed  with  moss  and 
and  flowers."— 0(?e.  flowers."— -Le^er. 
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the  citj,  too  many  winding  curves  in  the  country 
lanes,  and  it  is  only  in  heaven,  where  dreams  can 
soar  unfettered  by  reason,  and  in  the  skies,  where 
clouds  can  fly  unhindered  by  the  highest  steeple  of 
man,  that  dogmatic  minds  find  space  for  their 
unwieldy  movements. 

Yet   it  is    possible   to   exaggerate   Shelley's  ten- 
dency to  recoil  from  the   world   of  man,  and  still 
more  to  misunderstand  it.     Certainly  no  more  fre- 
quent reproach  is   to   be  found  under  the   pen   of 
Shelley's  critics  than  his  so-called   lack   of  human 
interest.       Mary    Shelley,    his    wife    and    spiritual 
sister,  who  did  not  perhaps  understand  him  so  deeply 
as  is  generally  assumed,  was  the  first  to  raise  an 
objection    against    what    she    called     "  his    tastes 
wildly   fanciful,   full  of  brilliant  imagery,  and  dis- 
carding human  interest  and  passion  to  revel  in  the 
fantastic  ideas    that    his^  imagination    suggested."* 
Mary  Shelley  it  was  who  encouraged  him  to  apply 
his  genius  to  dramatic  subjects  on  the  ground  that 
they  give  greater  scope  for  the  study  and  expression 
of  human  character.     The  same  criticism  is  involved 
in  Horace  Smith's  letter  to  Shelley  (September  4th, 
1820) :  "I  got  from  OUier  last  week  a  copy  of  the 
'  Prometheus   Unbound,'  which  is  certainly  a  most 
original,    grand,    and    occasionally    sublime    work, 
evincing,   in  my  opinion,  a  higher  order  of  talent 
than  any  of  your  previous  productions  ;    and  yet, 
contrary   to    your  own    estimation,    I    must    say    I 

*  These  words  were  written  as  a  comment  on    "  The   Witch   of 
Atlas,"  which  was  the  occasion  for  Shelley's  poem  "  To  Mary,  on  her" 
objecting  to  the  following  poem  on  the  score  of  its  containing  no 
human  interest."     M.W.S.     "  Note  on  the  Poems  of  1820,"  p.  278. 
VOL.   XXXVII.  16 
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prefer  the  Genci  because  it  contains  a  deep  and 
sustained  human  interest,  of  which  we  feel  a  want 
in  the  other.  Prometheus  himself  certainly  touches 
us  nearly ;  but  we  see  very  little  of  him  after  his 
liberation ;  and  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
more  admired  than  anything  you  have  written, 
I  question  whether  it  will  be  so  much  read  as  the 
Genci.'''  Peacock,  faithful  Peacock,  echoes  the  same 
opinion :  "  AVhat  was,  in  my  opinion,  deficient 
in  his  poetry  was  .  .  .  the  want  of  reality  in 
the  characters  with  which  he  peopled  his  splendid 
scenes  .  .  .  ."*  This  strain  continues  all 
through  the  century  and  reaches  perhaps  its  most 
authoritative  expression  in  the  famous  indictment  of 
Matthew  Arnold. 

For  Matthew  Arnold,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, wrote  as  the  spokesman  of  his  country,  the 
incarnation  of  the  British  mind.  And  as  his  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  and  dominant  tendencies 
undoubtedly  entitled  him  to  do  so,  his  judgment 
on  Shelley  is  an  ideal  document  for  the  illustration 
of  the  contrast  between  the  genius  of  Britain  and 
that  of  her  meteoric  son.  Being  a  typical  Briton, 
Matthew  Arnold  is  inclined  to  set  up  a  moral 
standard  above  all  other  rules  of  thought  or  action. 
His  attitude  towards  some  of  the  more  unpleasant 
episodes  of  Shelley's  inexperienced  youth  is  that  of 
a  British  gentleman  poking  with  the  end  of  his 
stick  into  a  rubbish -heap  in  search  of  some  lost 
object.  Yet,  though  this  aspect  of  Shelley's  life 
certainly  left   a   bias  in  Matthew  Arnold's  usually 

*  Peacock,   '  Memoirs  of   Sliellej."      Edited  by  H.  B.  B.  Brett- 
Smith,  p.  71. 
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impartial  mind,  it  would  be  unfair  to  take  a  narrow 
view  of  his  ideas  on  morality.  His  essay  on  Shelley 
is  perhaps  best  understood  with  reference  to  his 
essay  on  Wordsworth.  Speaking  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  which  he,  of  course,  admired,  he  says : 
*'  .  .  .  the  noble  and  profound  application  of  ideas  to 
life  is  the  most  essential  part  of  poetic  greatness."* 
And  he  further  explains  his  point  by  quoting- 
Wordsworth's  line — 

"On  iiiaii,  on  nature  and  on  human  life/' 

as  the  subjects  to  which  the  ideas  of  the  poet  must 
be  applied. 

Thus,  the  essence  of  poetry  for  Matthew  Arnold 
is  not  in  ideas  as  such,  but  in  ideas  applied  to  life, 
or,  as  he  himself  explains,  to  the  question  of  Iwid  to 
live.  This  is  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  and  a 
thoroughly  British  kernel  too.  It  is — if  I  may  use 
in  a  hio-h  and  noble  sense  a  word  which  is  often 
most  sadly  debased — British  utilitarianism  in  its 
purest  light.  For  I  believe  to  be  a  typical  feature 
of  British  character  (and  I  beg  to  be  forgiven  if  I 
am  mistaken)  that  the  Briton  takes  for  granted  the 
thinsfs  of  before  and  after  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
this  world,  and  therefore  devotes  all  his  energies  to 
life,  its  duties  and  pleasures  and  its  organised  pro- 
gress. Who  says  life  says  action  ;  who  says  society 
says  concerted  action — that  is,  policy.  And  Britons 
have  discovered  the  best  rule  of  thumb  for  concerted 
action,  namely,  that  Jionesti/  is  the  best  policy.  Hence 
their  predominant  interest  in  morality. 

*  Matthew  Arnold,  '  Essays  in  Criticism.'     Second  series.     Mac- 
millan,  1888,  p.  141. 
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Matthew  Arnold  was,  then,  a  true  interpreter  of 
British  character  when  he  gave  to  his  criticism  of 
poetry  a  solid  foundation  of  moral  utilitarianism. 
Things  must  not  be  done  without  a  purpose.  Why 
sing  for  a  song's  sake  ?  Why  cry  to  relieve  a  heavy 
heart  ?  Feehngs  must  be  husbanded  by  self-control 
and  offered  in  a  useful  form  to  the  community  as 
a  spiritual  motive  power  for  the  social  machine. 
Wordsworth,  who  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  modesty, 
Avrote  on  his  own  poems  : 

"They  will  co-operate  with  the  benign  tendencies  in 
human  nature  and  society,  and  will,  in  their  degree,  be 
efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better  and  happier.^' 

Note  the  word  efficacious.  This  quotation  ends 
Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on  Wordsworth,  and  its 
contrast  with  the  conclusion  of  his  essay  on  Shelley 
could  not  be  more  illuminating : 

"The  Shelley  of  actual  life,"  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
"  is  a  vision  of  beauty  and  radiance,  indeed,  but  availing 
nothing,  effecting  nothing.  And  in  poetry,  no  less  than  in 
life,  he  is  a  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angeb  beating  in  the 
void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain." 

It  is  Matthew  Arnold  who  underlines  the  words 
''and  ineffectual.''  He  was  a  trained  moral  engineer 
of  this  social  machine  which  he  did  so  much  to 
improve,  and  his  sentence  on  Shelley  might  be 
transposed  in  terms  of  social  mechanics  :  "  What ! 
Such  a  powerful  pair  of  Avings  beating  in  the  void 
for  nothing,  instead  of  helping  to  work  the  mill  of 
morality !  What  a  shocking  waste  of  moral  horse 
power !  " 
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But  was  Shelley  so  lacking  in  human  sympathy  ? 
Numerous  are  the  incidents  in  his  biography  which, 
prove  his  keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  collective 
life.  He  was  an  eminently  political  mind,  and  of 
the  best  British  type,  for  he  knew  how  to  provide 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  achievement  of  his  aims, 
and  did  not  limit  his  political  activities  to  pious 
wishes  or  brilliant  theories.  In  Dublin  he  put  at 
the  service  of  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of 
Ireland  his  money  and  his  own  person  with  youthful 
generosity.  He  took  a  close  and  sustained  interest 
in  the  affair  of  the  Embankment  at  Tremadoc.  He 
started  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  rioters  executed  at  York  in  1813, 
and  while  engaged  in  it  yet  another  one  to  help 
the  brothers  Hunt,  who  had  been  fined  £1000 
for  libel  against  the  Prince  Regent.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  "  A  Proposal  for  putting  Reform  to  the 
Vote  throughout  the  Kingdom,"  and  offered  a  con- 
tribution of  £100  towards  the  expenses  which  his 
proposal  would  entail  if  adopted.  He  had  definite 
ideas  on  suffrage  and  on  taxation,  and  we  have  an 
amusing  story  from  Hunt  on  his  concern  for  the 
National  Debt.  As  for  his  charity,  all  who  knew 
him  witness  to  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  and,  what 
is  still  more  significant,  to  the  efficiency  and  fore- 
sight which  he  displayed  in  his  help.*  But  it  is  not 
only  in  his  life  and  politics  that  Shelley  proved  his 
truly  British  wealth  of  social  spirit.  The  strong 
passion  for  justice  which  moved  him  to  action 
inspired  also  his  thoughts.  His  philosophy  was 
little  more  than  human  interest  sublimated  into  a 

*  See  Dowden,  '  Life  of  Shelley,'  p.  359. 
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system.  All  tliroiigh  Shelley's  works  his  preoccupa- 
tion of  furthering  the  good  of  humanity  according 
to  his  own  lights  is  genuine  and  ardent.  "  Queen 
Mab"  itself,  which  he  repudiated  in  later  years, 
though  valueless  in  its  philosophy  is  unimpeachable 
in  its  intention.  And  of  the  later  poems,  particularly 
"Prometheus  Unbound"  and  "The  Triumph  of 
Life,"  there  is  not  one  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  not  inspired  by  a  truly  genuine  human  interest. 
But,  as  if  his  greater  poems  were  not  conclusive 
enough  on  this  point,  Shelley  left  a  most  lucid 
account  of  his  views  in  his  admirable  essay  on  '  The 
Defence  of  Poetry,'  a  work  in  which  the  claims  of 
poetry  as  a  guiding  light  for  the  human  race  are 
understood  in  a  spirit  of  such  high  and  noble 
quality  that  it  often  anticipates  by  a  whole  century 
the  present  spiritual  reaction  against  the  economic 
materialism  of  the  industrial  age. 

Yet,  Shelley  was  pronounced  to  be  ineffectual  and 
lacking  in  human  interest,  and  to  this  day  that 
impression  prevails.  It  is  perhaps  possible,  without 
twisting  the  argument  into  a  paradox,  to  trace  this 
misunderstanding  of  Shelley's  poetry  precisely  to 
the  passion  for  mankind  which  possessed  his  heart. 
His  mind  was  not  free  to  flutter  here  and  there  over 
the  garden  of  human  nature  :  he  had  far  too  stern 
an  idea  of  his  duties  as  a  poet.  "  Poets,"  he  says, 
"  are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world." 
His  great  poems  are  inspired  by  a  definite  conception 
of  the  world  and  of  human  destiny,  and  are  written 
with  the  express  intention  of  diffusing  his  sentiments 
and  opinions  among  mankind.  Though  he  says  in  his 
'  Defence  of  Poetry,'  "  Didactic  poetry  is  my  abhor- 
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rence  "*  he  is  a  didactic  poet  as  much  as,  or  perhaps 
more  than,  Wordsworth  ever  was.  His  characters 
are  not  so  much  human  beings  as  symbols,  or  per- 
sonified ideas.  He  had  a  truth  to  serve,  a  theory  to 
illustrate,  a  creed  to  preach;  and  in  this,  again,  he 
was  the  brother  spirit  of  Calderon,  whose  Autos, 
which  he  so  ardently  admired,  were  also  dramatised 
aro'uments,  thoug-h  aro-uments  for  a  cause  which 
Shelley  hated  with  all  his  heart.  The  point  was 
duly  noted  by  Shelley  himself  : 

"  Calderon,  in  his  religions  Autos,  has  attempted  to 
fulfil  some  of  the  liigh  conditions  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion neglected  by  Shakespeare  ;  such  as  the  establishing 
a  relation  between  the  drama  and  rebgion,  and  the  accom- 
modating them  to  music  and  dancing;  but  he  omits  the 
observation  of  conditions  still  more  important,  and  more 
is  lost  tlian  gained  by  the  substitution  of  the  rigidly  defined 
and  ever-repeated  ideab'sms  of  a  distorted  superstition  for 
the  Hving  impersonations  of  the  truth  of  human  passion."t 

Far  from  being  deficient  in  human  interest,  it  is 
precisely  because  Shelley  was  too  deeply  obsessed 
with  nian  that  he  could  not  write  on  men.  His 
poetry  did  not  dwell  on  human  character,  but  only 
because  it  was  overwhelmed  by  human  clestini/.l 
And  that  is  perhaps  why  Shelley  felt  in  Calderon  a 

*  Cf.  this  remark  on  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost "  in  the  '  Defence  of 
Poetry.'  "And  this  bold  neglect  of  a  direct  moral  purpose  is  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  Milton's  genius." 

t  '  Defence  of  Poetry.'     M.W.S.     Second  Part,  p.  6. 

+  The  point  is  put  with  more  acuteness  than  sympathy  by  Mary 
Shelley :  "  .  .  .  even  when  employed  in  subjects  whose  interests 
depended  on  character  and  incident,  he  [Shelley]  would  start  off  in 
another  direction  and  leave  the  delineations  of  human  passion  .  .  . 
for  fantastic  creations  of  his  fancy,  or  the  expression  of  those  opinions 
and  sentiments  with  regard  to  human  nature  and  its  destiny,  a  desire 
to  diffuse  which  was  the  master  passion  of  his  soul."  Notes  to  "The 
Cenci."     M.W.S.     P.  160.     See  Note  III. 
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fellow  mind,  for  both  considered  the  human  race  as  a 
whole  rather  than  piece-meal,  or  in  the  multiplicity 
of  its  actions,  and  saw  man,  not  on  the  moving  screen 
of  time,  but  against  the  immovable  background  of 
eternity.  But  within  this  analogy  an  all-important 
difference  should  be  discerned.  For  Calderdn 
destiny  alone  mattered,  because  he  hiew  what  that 
destiny  was.  Shelley,  on  the  contrary,  despite  his 
external  assurance,  was  in  the  dark,  and  his  pre- 
occupation was  born  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  He  was 
too  ardent  in  his  humanitarian  emotions  to  recline 
upon  "  the  soft  cushion  "  of  doubt  and  smile  and 
watch  the  world,  yet  he  had  in  his  English  composi- 
tion too  high  a  proportion  of  healthy  paganism  to 
give  up  this  world  altogether  and  seek  the  key  of 
the  next  for  its  own  sake.  Thus,  unable  to  find 
serenity  in  resignation  like  Shakespeare,  or  peace  in 
faith  like  Calderdn,  Shelley  spent  his  short  years 
hovering  over  the  future  city  of  his  dreams  when 
hope  sustained  the  wings  of  his  imagination,  or, 
when  hope  failed  him,  wailing  over  his  own  misery 
and  the  world's  wrong. 

For  this  contrast  between  the  assurance  and 
assertive  aggressiveness  of  the  great  philosophic 
poems  and  the  dejection  and  despondency  which 
weigh  down  most  of  his  lyrics  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  most  instructive  facts  in  Shelley's  poetry,  the 
more  so  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  former  were  the 
conscious  productions  of  a  mind  possessed  of  a 
determined  theory  while  the  latter  were  songs  in, 
which  the  poet  poured  his — 

"  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art." 
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It  suggests  a  cleavage  between  the  conscious  and 
the  unconscious  Shelley,  between  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet.  Shelley  saw  life  as  he  thought  it 
through  Godwin's  spectacles,  but  he  felt  it  as  it  is  in 
his  own  sensitive  heart.  The  basis  of  Shelley's 
political  philosophy  is  explained  by  Mary  Shelley  in 
her  note  to  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  : 

"  The  prominent  feature  of  Shelley's  theory  of  the  destiny 
of  the  human  species  was  that  evil  is  not  inherent  in  the 
system  of  the  creation,  but  an  accident  that  might  be 
expelled.  .  .  .  Shelley  believed  that  mankind  had  only 
to  will  that  there  should  he  no  evil  and  there  would  be 
none.  .  .  .  That  man  could  be  so  perfectionised  as  to  be 
able  to  expel  evil  from  his  own  nature  and  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  creation  was  the  cardinal  point  of  his  system." 

This  theory  rests  implicitly  on  the  assumption 
that  the  light  of  intellectual  knowledge  has  but  to 
shine  on  a  man  for  his  soul  to  be  purified  of  evil. 
It  overlooks  the  possibility  that  development  in  one 
direction  may  coincide  with,  or  even  result  in,  re- 
gression in  another  direction.  In  its  naive  belief  in 
the  pre-eminence  of  intellect  it  makes  knowledge  the 
mother  of  virtue,  defines  vice  as  an  error,  and  would 
fain  imagine  that  sanctity  can  be  taught  in  govern- 
ment schools.  It  follows  that  even  within  our 
present  imperfect  age  a  man  must  be  morally  good 
in  proportion  to  his  intellectual  lights,  and  that  the 
higher  his  achievements  as  a  man  of  science,  a  poet 
or  a  philosopher,  the  nearer  he  will  be  to  that 
ideal  type  which  we  all  like  to  imagine  as  the  citizen 
of  Utopia. 

Shelley  believed  all  this,  and  saw  it  denied  by  life 
in   the  case   of   three  men  whom   he  knew  well — 
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Godwin,  Lord  Byron  and  himself.*  Here  were 
three  minds,  a  political  philosopher,  and  two  poets, 
hig-h  above  the  level  of  common  nninstructed  men. 
Ought  they  not  to  be  walking  among  mankind  like 
luminaries  of  truth  and  happiness  ?  Yet  reality 
was  hard.  Grodwin's  sordid  h^^pocrisy  and  the 
untimel}^  death  of  Fanny  Godwin,  Lord  Byron's 
deo-radation  and  the  death  of  little  Allegra  in 
circumstances  so  dishonouring  for  her  illustrious 
father,  his  own  searchings  of  heart  on  Harriet's 
suicide — Shelley  was  too  sensitive,  too  fond  of  the 
absolute,  not  to  be  impressed  by  these  three  shadows 
of  sorrow  cast  by  the  three  sons  of  light.  For 
Harriet,  though  banished  from  his  mind,  was  ever 
living  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  soul.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  We  know  that  Harriet's 
suicide  impressed  him  A^ery  deeply  ;  "  for  a  time  " — 
says  Leigh  Hunt — that  event  "  tore  his  being  to 
pieces  "t  It  was  the  symbol  of  the  conflict  between 
life  and  his  doctrine.  Shelley  might  explain  away 
his  crime  to  others  and  even  to  himself;  but  the' 
causes  of  it  remained,  and  his  secret  wound  reopened 
every  time  that  life  brought  Imck  similar  circum- 
stances. At  every  step  of  his  wayward  nature 
Shelley  found  his  heart,  which  he  wanted  free, 
attached  to  life  by  threads  of  his  own  making. 
How  often,  seeing  the  cloud  which  his  warm  friend- 

*  To  this  list  miglit  be  added  Southey.  perhaps  the  earliest  dis- 
appointment which  Shelley  suffered,  and  Wordsworth,  of  whom  he 
said  :  '■  What  a  beastly  and  pitiful  wi-etch,  that  Wordsworth — That 
such  a  man  should  be  such  a  poet."  This  last  sentence  (italics  mine) 
is  typical  of  Shelley's  philosophy.  The  quotation  is  from  a  letter  to 
Peacock.  July  25th,  1818.  'Memoirs.'  p.  131. 

f  Dowden,  "  Life,"  p.  353. 
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ship  for  Claire  Clairmont  or  his  infatuation  for 
Emilia  Viviani  gathered  in  Mary's  eyes,  how  often 
would  he  feel  Harriet's  ghost  rise  in  his  heart  and 
ask:  "Are  you  the  freer  for  my  sacrifice"?  Thus 
little  by  little  life  undermined  his  faith,*  and  while 
he  still  Sana-  his  dreams  of  future  bliss  on  earth  in 
his  greater  poems,  he  gave  vent  to  his  despair  in  his 
short  lyrics,  free  from  the  control  of  his  dogmatic 
intellect.  Curiously  enough,  there  seems  to  be  a 
direct  link  between  Shelley's  lyrical  despondency 
and  the  intimate  drama  which  he  had  to  live  through 
when  his  duty  to  Harriet  and  his  love  for  Mary 
fought  for  the  possession  of  his  soul.  Peacockf  has 
recorded  that  at  that  time  Shelley  thought  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  life,  and  that  he  heard  him 
say :  "  I  am  alwa3^s  repeating  to  myself  your  lines 
from  Sophocles  : 

"  Man's  happiest  lot  is  not  to  be, 
And  when  Ave  tread  life's  thorny  steep 
Most  blest  are  they  who  earliest  free 
Descend  to  Death's  eternal  sleep." 

It  is  illuminating  to  find  the  image  set  in  the 
second  line  coming  to  light  again  in  the  "  Ode  to  the 
AYest  AVind,"  after  a  long  subconscious  stay  in  the 
poet's  soul  :;f: 

"  I  fall  upon  the  tliorns  of  life  !     I  bleed  !  " 

It  was  this  conflict  l^etween  life  and  his  doctrines 

*  Cf.  •' Whenl  hear  sncli  things,  my  patience  and  my pliilosopliy  are 
put  to  a  severe  j)roof.'"  (Shelley  to  his  wife,  Ravenna.  August  7th. 
1821,  referring  to  the  incident  called  the  "Scandal  of  Naples" — 
italics  mine). 

t  Memoirs,  p.  48. 

+  See  Note  lY. 
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which  made  him  recoil  from  the  world  of  action. 
In  anticipation  of  the  great  Spanish  play  which  he 
was  to  read  the  year  after,  he  writes  in  1818 : 

"  Lift  not  the  painted  veil  which  those  who  live 
Call  life  ;'^ 

and  adds : 

"  I  knew  one  who  had  lifted  it.     He  sought, 
For  his  lost  heart  was  tender,  things  to  love, 
But  found  them  not,  alas  !  nor  was  there  aught 
The  Avorld  contains,  the  which  he  could  approve. 
Through  the  unheeding  many  he  did  move 
A  splendour  among  shadows,  a  hright  blot 
Upon  this  gloomy  scene,  a  spirit  that  strove 
For  truth,  and  like  the  Preacher  found  it  not." 

This  tendency  to  convert  his    experience  into  a 
universal   problem  brought  him   to  Calderon.     He 
felt  drawn  to  the  Spanish  priest  by  his  deep  rehgious 
spirit,  for  Shelley  was  deeply  rehgious,  in  the  same 
sense  that  a  Idasphemy  is  an  act  of  faith.     Shelley 
was  in  search  of  truth — not  of  those  fugitive  glimmers 
of  truth  which  shine  here  and  there  in  human  nature 
and  deHght  the  detached  eye  of  the  pagan  observer, 
but  of  the  whole  truth,  a  comprehensive  and  final 
scheme  of  the  world.     This  and  nothing  less  could 
satisfy  his  architectural  mind.    And  while  endeavour- 
ing to  baild  within  himself  the  fabric  of  the  world, 
Shelley  struck    against   the    eternal    obstacle— evil. 
His  soul  yearned  for  Eternity,  but  just  as  no  one 
would  love  the  sea  were  it  not  the  mirror  of  the  blue 
skies,  so  no  one  would  yearn  for  Eternity  did  it  not 
contain  and  reflect  the  Heaven  of  Perfection.     And 
how  could  man  be  eternal  when  the  best  among  men 
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were  made  of  metal  so  impure  ?  There  is  a  significant 
passage  in  Mary  Shelley's  notes  to  the  poems  of 
1820.*  "  Shelley  shrunk  instinctively  from  portray- 
ing human  passion,  with  its  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  ,  .  .  "  That  is,  he  had  found  out  that 
puzzling  fact  of  human  nature  that  qualities  and 
defects  are,  like  the  roses  and  thorns,  of  the  same 
root-tendency ;  he  had  felt,  despite  his  theoi^ies,  the 
depth  and  permanence  of  evil ;  he  had,  in  short, 
discovered  the  immortality  of  the  Devil. f 

Shelley's  interest  in  the  Devil  dates,  it  is  true, 
from  his  early  childhood.  It  inspired  his  favourite 
games  with  his  sisters,  and  Prof,  Dowden  relates 
that  one  day  he  set  a  fagot-stack  on  fire,  and  gave 
as  his  reason  that  he  wanted  to  have  "  a  little  hell 
of  his  own."  This  natural  tendency,  further  illus- 
trated by  the  fascination  which  from  his  earliest 
days  chemistry,  magic  and  electricity  had  upon 
him,  may  no  doubt  be  explained  at  least  in  part  by 
his  innate  taste  for  the  weird  and  phantasmagorial, 
yet  it  prepared  his  sensibility  for  the  understanding 
of  the  symbols  usually  connected  with  the  myth  of 
evil,  pride  and  human  rebellion  against  Fate. 

Being  himself  possessed  of  a  considerable  dose  of 
Satanic  pride :|:  he  is  most  sympathetic  to  the  fallen 
angel,  and  in  his  masterful  comments  on   '  Paradise 

*  M.  W.  S.,  p.  279. 

f  That  this  problem  occupied  him  deeply  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  once  thought  o£  writing  a  lyrical  drama  on  the  Book  of 
Job,  as  Mary  Shelley  has  recorded  in  her  notes  to  "  Prometheus 
Unbound"  (M.  W.  S.,  p.  125).  The  Book  of  Job  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  attempt  at  explaining  away  evil  from  a  God-planned  world. 
It  is  safe  to  surmise  that  Shelley  would  not  have  followed  the 
orthodox  version. 

X  An  early  offshoot  of  which  was  his  refusal  to  fag  when  in  school. 
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Lost'  he  asserts  that  "it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  he  (Milton's  Satan)  could  ever  have  been 
intended  for  the  popular  personification  of  evil," 
and  that  "  Milton  has  so  far  violated  the  popular 
creed  (if  this  shall  be  judged  to  be  a  violation)  as 
to  have  alleged  no  superiority^  of  moral  virtue  of  his 
God  over  his  Devil."*  The  same  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  "  tyrant  of  the  world "  pervades  his 
"  Prometheus  Unbound."  In  his  preface  to  the 
poem  he  explains  why  he  altered  the  ending  of 
the  fable  as  given  in  '  ^Eschylus ':"...  in  truth," 
he  says,  "  I  was  averse  from  a  catastrophe  so 
feeble  as  that  of  reconciling  the  champion  with 
the  oppressor  of  mankind,"  The  champion  was 
Prometheus,  whom  he  himself  compares  to  Satan. 
The  oppressor  was  Jupiter. 

This  was  his  way  of  avenging  his  own  spiritual 
misery  on  the  sphinx-like  spirit  which  caused  it,  for 
his  natural  bent  was  Promethean,  But  that  he  was 
sensitive  to  the  more  normal  view  of  the  myth  of 
Satan  is  shown  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
'  El  Mao-ico  Prodig:ioso.'t  This  drama  is  a  Catholic 
precursor  of  '  Faust,'  in  which  the  maiden,  Justina, 
is  saved  by  her  stout  faith  in  the  power  of  her  own 
free  Avill  under  the  protection  of  the  Christian  God. 
The  Devii,  who  had  promised   her   to   Cipriano  in 

*  "  Defence  of  Poetry."  M.  W.  S.,  p.  10. 

t  Not  that  the  Devil  in  'El  Magico  Prodigioso'  is  free  from 
tbat  Satanic  spirit  which  Milton  has  immortalised.  Far  from  it. 
Calderon  saw  this  powerfully  poetic  element  in  Satanic  psychology, 
and  rendered  it  in  a  fine  passage  (  Jornada  II,  scene  with  Cipriano), 
which  Shelley,  of  course,  translated.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  Shelley  still  emphasises  the  Devil's  proud  defiance  in  his 
translation.     See  Note  VI. 
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exchange  for  the  young  student's  soul,  unable  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  sends  him  instead  a  spirit  in 
the  shape  and  attire  of  Justina,  but  when  Cipriano 
lifts  the  veil  which  covers  the  coveted  figure,  he 
finds  a  skeleton,  and  hears  a  voice  which  says : 
*'  Such,  Cipriano,  are  all  the  glories  of  this  world."* 
In  a  letter  to  John  Gisborne,t  Shelley  compares 
the  Spanish  and  the  German  masterpieces : 

"Have  you  read  Caldel•6n^s  'Magico  Prodigioso  '  ?  I 
find  a  striking  similarity  between  '  Faust  ^  and  this  drama, 
and  if  I  were  to  acknowledge  Coleridge's  distinction,  should 
say  Goethe  was  the  greatest  philosopher  and  Calderon  the 
greatest  poet.:j:  Cyprian  evidently  furnished  the  gerin  of 
'Faust/  as  'Faust'  may  furnish  the  germ  of  other  poems; 
although  it  is  as  diiferent  from  it  in  structure  and  plan  as 
the  acorn  from  the  oak.  I  have — imagine  my  presumption 
— translated  several  scenes  from  both,  as  the  basis  of  a 
paper  for  our  journal. §  I  am  well  content  with  those  from 
Calderon,  which  in  fact  gave  me  very  little  trouble    .    .    .    "1| 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  both  in  'Faust'  and 
in  '  El  Magico  Prodigioso '  Shelley  selected  for 
translation  the  scenes  where  the  Devil  is  on  the 
stage.  This  fact  sets  the  seal  to  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment. Francis  Thompson  has  observed  that  Shelley 
belongs  to  the  metaphysical  school,  and  Mary 
Godwin  records  that  he  at  first  hesitated  whether 
he    would    devote    himself    to    poetry  or    to   meta- 

*  See  Note  V. 

t  April  10th,  LS22.  Pisa. 

[J;  This  may  mean  no  more  than  that  Shelley's  own  philosophy  was 
nearer  that  of  Goethe  than  that  of  Calderon.  Yet  it  would  have 
pleased  Goethe,  who  said  to  Eckermannn  :  "  Calderon  ist  dasjenige 
Genie,  was  zngleich  den  grosten  Verstand  hatte." 

§  A  journal  which  Lord  Byron,  Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt  were  at 
that  time  planning. 

II  See  Note  VL 
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physics.*  Poetry,  metaphysics  and  theology  are  the 
three  avenues  of  the  mind  towards  the  problem  of 
the  world  in  its  entirety — that  is,  as  Shelley  and 
Calderon  approached  it.  Calderon  lived  in  times 
when  theology  sustained  the  mind  and  heart  of  men 
engaged  in  this  superhuman  task.  Shelley  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  metaphysics.  While  Calderon 
believed  in  his  theology  as  in  the  light  of  day,  it 
was  doubt  which  kindled  that  wistful  fire  that  shines 
in  the  eyes  of  Shelley's  muse.  Both  spoke  in  asser- 
tive tones,  but  while  Calderon's  tone  is  unfalter- 
ing, like  that  of  the  Master  who  knows,  Shelley's 
voice  betrays  his  anxiety  to  escape  from  doubt 
into  self-assertion,  and  quivers  with  the  fear  of 
darkness.  And  it  may  be  that,  at  bottom,  what 
he  most  admired  in  the  Spanish  poet  was  his  pos- 
session of  a  key  —  though,  as  he  said,  distorted — 
yet  a  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe. 


It  is  a  tantalising  thought  for  a  Spanish  lover  of 
Shelley  that  he  once  contemplated  settling  in  Spain. 
On  the  very  month  in  which  he  became  acquainted 
with  Calderon's  work,  June,  1819,  he  wrote  to 
Peacock :  "  The  doctors  tell  me  I  must  spend  the 
winter  in  Africa  or  Spain.  1  shall  of  course  prefer 
the  latter,  if  I  choose  either."  We  may  forgive  him 
the  last  words  of  the  sentence,  for  indifference  is  the 
most  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  Englishmen 
who  have  never  been  in  Spain,  and  we  know  how 
easily  English  indifference,  under  the  sun  of  Spain, 
flames  up  into  English  enthusiasm.      Had  Shelley 

*  Notes  to  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  M.  W.  S.,  p.  96. 
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carried  out  his  plan  I  firmly  believe  his  genius 
would  have  attained  the  almost  superhuman  height 
and  depth  of  which  he  left  us  but  a  promise.  Mary 
Shelley  says  of  him  :  "  As  a  poet  his  intellect  and 
compositions  were  powerfully  influenced  by  exterior 
circumstances,  and  especially  by  his  place  of  abode." 
Spain,  and  particularly  the  central  tableland  of 
Castile,  is  a  most  admirable  environment  for  men  of 
deep  spiritual  life,  and  we  have  a  striking  example 
of  her  power  to  stamp  her  seal  on  foreign  minds  in 
the  art  of  El  Grreco.  The  temptation  to  indulge 
in  this  perhaps  idle  dream  of  associating  Shelley 
and  El  Greco  and  the  spirit  of  Spain  is  too  strong, 
especially  after  reading  Shelley's  remarks  on  Michael 
Angelo's  Day  of  Judgment.     Listen  : 

"On  one  side  of  this  figure  are  tlie  elect;  on  the  other 
the  host  of  heaven ;  they  ought  to  have  been  what  the 
Christians  call  glorified  hodles,  floating  onward  and  radiant 
with  that  everlasting  light  (I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  their 
faitli)  which  had  consumed  their  mortal  veil.  They  are  in 
fact  very  ordinary  people."^ 

"Floating  onivardaiul  vadiont  with  everlasting  light !  ^^ 
There  never  was  a  happier  description  of  El  Grreco's 
religious  pictures  than  these  propheticf  words,  so 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  mystical  painter  whom 
they  seem  to  have  divined  across  time  and  space. 
Higher  than  in  sensuous  Naples  or  even  in  the 
exquisite  and  intellectual  Florence,  Shelley's  genius 
would  have  risen  in  Toledo,  Avila,  Salamanca,  any  of 
those  Gastilian  towns  which  seem  dead  but  are  deep 

*  Letter  to  Peacock,  'Memoirs,'  p.  174. 

f  Prophetic,  because  El  Greco  was  not  born  to  universal  Art  until 
lie  was  re-discovered  by  Sefior  Cossio  in  relatively  recent  times. 
VOL.    XXXVII.  17 
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in  their  quietness,  like  wells.  In  Italy  liis  romantic 
tendency  towards  the  gratification  of  desire  was 
stimulated  by  the  loveliness  and  womanliness  of 
Nature  itself;  but  in  the  austere  grandeur  of  the 
Castilian  tableland,  in  its  immense  horizon,  its  vast 
solitude,  its  calm,  which  seems  to  stretch  beyond  the 
bounds  of  space  and  time,  Shelley  would  have  found 
an  atmosphere  more  in  harmony  with  his  meta- 
physical soul.  *  Though  the  more  graceful  and 
pagan  side  of  his  nature  might  have  suffered,  he 
would  have  gained  in  depth  and  strength,  and  his 
genius,  less  solicited  by  the  lighter  and  more  fanci- 
ful muses,  might  have  conceived  the  "Paradise  Lost" 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  poem  of  the  Spirit 
who  strove  for  Truth  and  found  it  not. 

Notes. 

Note  I. 
Evidence  is  conflicting  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
'  'Vhe  Cenci.'  Shelley's  dedication  to  Leigh  Hunt,  pubhshed 
in  front  of  the  work  (M.  W.  S.,  p.  129)  is  dated  Rome,  May 
29th,  1819.  Mary  W.  Shelley,  in  her  notes  on  the  play, 
definitely  says  (M.  W.  S.,  p.  158)  that  Shelley  "wrote  the 
principal  part  of  'The  Cenci'"  in  "Villa  Valsovano,  about 
half  way  between  the  town  [Leghorn]  and  Montenero," 
whither  the  Shelleys  had  fled  from  Rome  after  the  death  of 
their  son  WiUiatn  (June  6th).  In  a  letter  to  Peacock  (July) 
Shelley  says:  "  I  have  written  a  tragedy  .  .  .  ,"  while 
in  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,  dated  Livorno,  August,  1819,  he 
says:  "...  and  I  am  also  on  the  eve  of  completing 
another  work  totally  different  from  anything  you  might 
consider  that  I  should  write;  of  a  more  popular  kind, 
and,  if  anything  of  mine  could  deserve  attention,  of  higher 
claims.''     Mary    Shelley   explains:    "'The   Cenci'";   and 
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that  it  was  his  tragedy  which  he  meant  is  obvious  from 
the  way  in  which  he  refers  to  it  in  other  letters.  Thus, 
to  Leigh  Hunt,  September :  "  I  have  written  some- 
thing and  finished  it,  different  from  anytliing  else  and 
a  new  attempt  for  me,  and  I  mean  to  dedicate  it  to 
you."  The  best  document  on  the  matter,  at  my  disposal, 
is,  perhaps,  Shelley^s  letter  to  Peacock  from  Leghorn, 
August,  "  probably  22  "  (Peacock) :  "  I  have  been  much 
better  these  last  three  weeks.  My  work  on  '  The  Cenci,^ 
which  was  done  in  two  months,  was  a  fine  antidote  to 
nervous  medicines,  and  kept  up,  I  think,  the  pain  in  my 
side,  as  sticks  do  fire.  Since  then  I  have  materially  im- 
proved.'^ This  seems  to  imply  that  "^The  Cenci'  was 
finished  about  August  1st  and  begun  about  June  1st.  That 
date  would  confirm  Mary  Shelley's  statement.  The  date  of 
the  dedication  to  Hunt  is  obviously  mistaken,  both  as  to 
time  and  to  place.  This  may  be  due  to  careless  antedating 
on  the  part  of  Shelley. 

Note  II. 

As  will  be  seen,  Shelley  followed  his  Spanish  model 
very  closely.  It  occurs  in  Jornada  II,  Scene  19,  of  "■  El 
Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio."  The  last  line  of  Calderon  has 
been  literally  translated  by  Shelley. 

"  No  ves  ese  penasco,  que  parece 
Que  se  esta  sustentando  con  trabajo, 
Y  cun  el  ansia  misma  que  padece. 
Ha  tantos  siglos  que  se  viene  abajo  ? 
Pues  mordaza  es  que  sella  y  enmiidece 
El  aliento  a  una  boca  que  debajo 
Abierta  esta,  por  donde  con  pereza 
El  monte  melancolico  bosteza." 

Here  is  Shelley's  rendering  in  'The  Cenci,'  Act  III, 
Scene  1  : 

"  Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine  ;  'tis  rough  and  narrow, 
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And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years. 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  Avhich  it  clings  seems  slowly  coming  down  ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul  hour  after  hour 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life ;  yet,  clinging,  leans  ; 
And,  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall :  beneath  this  crag 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness, 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns     .     .     ." 

Note  III. 

This  opposition  between  character  and  destiny  is  some- 
what parallel  to  that  between  individualistic  tendencies  and 
social  tendencies  in  man.  Character  is  the  side  of  human 
nature  which  most  interests  society;  destiny,  the  individual. 
Thus  the  reproach  addressed  to  Shelley  by  practically  all 
his  British  critics  might  be  considered  as  one  more  sign  of 
the  eminently  social  or  moral  type  of  mind  prevalent  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  modern  times.  We  have  seen  Mary 
Shelley  showing  her  peculiarly  British  tendencies  in  this 
connection,  and  urging  lier  husband  to  devote  his  powers 
to  the  delineation  of  human  character — that  is,  to  dramatic 
poetry.  But  nothing  could  be  more  typical  of  Shelley's 
strong  individualism  than  his  adventure  as  a  playwright. 
Of  '  The  Cenci '  Peacock  said  : 

"  He  only  once  descended  into  the  arena  of  reality, 
and  that  was  in  the  tragedy  of  'The  Cenci.'  This  is 
unquestionably  a  work  of  great  dramatic  power,  but  it 
is  as  unquestionably  not  a  work  for  the  modern  English 
stage." 

Why  ?  Because  its  subject  is  not  of  a  moral  or  social 
type.       It  is  certainly  character,  but  of  a  nature   which 
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makes  it  extremely  antisocial.  '  The  Cenci '  deals  with  a 
case  of  incest.  It  is  a  subject  that,  fascinated  Shelley. 
In  his  letter,  already  quoted  in  the  text,  to  Mrs.  Gisborne, 
he  comments  on  "  Los  Cabellos  de  Absolom " — another 
incest  play — in  the  following  words  : 

"  The  incest  scene  of  '  Amnon  and  Tamar '  is  per- 
fectly tremendous  .  .  .  Incest  is,  like  many  other 
incorrect  thing's,  a  vei-y  poetical  circumstance.  It  may 
be  the  excess  of  love  or  hate.  It  m;iy  be  the  defiance 
of  everything  for  the  sake  of  another,  which  clothes 
itself  in  the  glory  of  the  highest  heroism;  or  it  may 
be  that  cynical  rage  which,  confounding  the  good  and 
the  bad  in  existing  opinions,  breaks  through  them  for 
the  purpose  of  rioting  in  selfishness  and  antipathy." 

That  is  the  claim  of  the  individualistic  artist,  who  seeks 
to  I'e-create  in  his  art  whatever  lives  in  the  soul  of  man. 
Society  is  not  his  concern,  but  man  and  his  destiny.  And 
for  the  problem  of  destiny,  the  soul  of  a  great  criminal  is 
at  least  as  good  a  path  of  approach  as  that  of  a  shepherd. 
For  the  opposite  view  we  may  turn  to  Archbishop  Trench  : 

"Painful  I  have  called  the  play  ('El  Alcalde  de 
Zalamea'),  in  that,  like  Southey's  'Roderick  the 
Goth,'  it  turns  on  a  crime  so  revolting  as  utterly  to 
disqualify  it  from  constituting  the  turning  point  in  a 
work  of  art — even  as  I  must  consider  Shelley's  'Cenci,' 
which  adds  a  second  moral  horror  to  the  first,  to  have, 
and  in  a  far  higher  degree,  the  same  disqualification." — 
'Calderon,'  by  Archbishop  Trench,  1880. 

Note  IV. 
"  Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around  "  sang  the  poet  in 
his  stanzas,  written  in  dejection  near  Naples.  That  the 
thought  of  Harriet,  suppressed  by  conscious  eifort,  poisoned 
the  very  roots  of  the  poet's  soul  and  contributed  to  steep 
with  melancholy  his  more  spontaneous  lyrics  can  hardly  be 
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doubted.  A  page  from  Peacock  witnesses  to  tlie  violent 
effort  which  Shelley  applied  to  the  suppression  of  this 
.episode  of  his  life  : 

"  I  was  walking  with  him  [Shelley]  one  evening  in 
Bisham  Wood,  and  we  had  been  talking,  in  the  usual 
•way,  of  our  ordinary  subjects,  when  he  suddenly  fell 
into  a  gloomy  reverie.  I  tried  to  rouse  him  out  of  it, 
and  made  some  remarks  which  I  thought  might  make 
him  laugh  at  his  own  abstraction.  Suddenly  he  said 
to  me,  still  with  the  same  gloomy  expression,  '  There 
is  one  thing  to  which  I  have  decidedly  made  up  my 
mind.  I  will  take  a  great  glass  of  ale  every  night.' 
I  said,  laughingly,  'A  vei-y  good  resolution  as  the 
result  of  a  melancholy  musing.'  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  but 
you  do  not  know  why  I  take  it.  I  shall  do  it  to  deaden 
my  feelings  :  for  I  see  that  those  who  drink  ale  have 
none.'  The  next  day  he  said  to  me  :  '  You  must  have 
thought  me  very  unreasonable  yesterday  evening?' 
I  said,  '  I  did,  certainly.'  '  Then,'  he  said,  '  I  would  tell 
you  what  I  would  not  tell  anyone  else.  I  was  thinking 
of  Harriet.'  1  told  him,  '  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a 
thing;  it  was  so  long  since  he  had  named  her.     .      .      .'" 

Note  V. 

This  scene  of  'El  Magico  Prodigioso'  may  well  have 
been  the  "  incident"  which  suggested  his  dream  as  related 
in  Shelley's  '  Memorials '  (quoted  by  Peacock,  p.  79)  : 

"  One  night,  loud  cries  were  heard  issuing  from  the 
saloon.  The  Williamses  rushed  out  of  their  room  in 
alarm;  Mrs.  Slielley  also  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
spot,  but  fainted  at  the  door.  Entering  the  saloou  the 
Williamses  found  Shelley  staring  horribly  into  the  air, 
and  evidently  in  a  trance.  They  waked  him,  and  he 
related  that  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  mantle  came  to  his 
bedside  and  beckoned  him.  He  must  then  have  risen 
in  his  sleep,  for  he  followed  the  imaginary  hgure  into 
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the  saloon^  when  it  lifted  the  hood  of  its  mantle, 
ejaculated  '  Siete  sodisfatto  ? '  and  vanished.  The 
dream  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  an  incident 
occurring  in  a  drama  attributed  to  Calderou." 

Note   VI. 

Shelley's  translation  is  indeed  a  striking  proof  of  liis  in- 
sight into  Calder(5n's  art  and  style.  Expression  is  not  always 
crystal-like  in  Calderon.  He  sometimes  strains  his  thought 
to  suit  his  images  and  twists  his  sentences  in  order  to  cage 
them  within  the  narrow  walls  of  his  versification.  But 
Shelley's  ingenuity  in  disentangling  the  sense  overcomes 
all  obstacles.  At  times  the  younger  poet  improves  the 
melody  of  the  original,  though,  perhaps,  at  the  expense  of 
the  image.     Thus  : 

".     .      .     Whenthesun  seeks  its  grave  among  the  billows. 
Which,  among  dim  gray  clouds  on  the  horizon 
Dance  like  white  plumes  upon  a  hearse     .     .     .  " 

is  a  poor  if  more  musical  rendering  of — 

"^  Cuando  el  sol  cayendo  vaya 
A  sepultarse  en  las  ondas 
Que  entre  oscuras  nubes  pardas 
Al  gran  cadaver  de  oro 
Son  monumentos  de  plata." 

Shelley's  softer  melody  sometimes  affects  the  thought 
itself,  which,  from  a  set  assertion,  expands  into  a  mood 
under  the  translator's  romantic  inspiration.  Calderon  had 
said — 

"  '     •     •     Que  no  hay  firme  bien  debajo 
De  los  cercos  de  la  luna," 

and  Shelley  sings — 

" .     .      .     for  nothing 
Beneath  the  circle  of  the  moon  but  flows 
And  changes,  and  can  never  know  repose." 
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But  in  Shelley's  hands  the  original  generally  loses  in 
strength  what  it  gains  in  grace  and  atmosphere.  When 
Justina  triumphs  over  the  Devil  who  has  tempted  her,  the 
vanquished  fiend  confesses  his  failure  in  two  lines  of 
admirable  energy  : 

"  A^eiiciste,  mujer,  venciste, 
Con  no  dejarte  veneer." 

The  hammer-like  effect  of  this  phrase  is  well-nigh 
untranslatable.      Shelley's  attempt  is  very  poor  : 

"Woman,  thou  hast  subdued  me, 
Only  bj'  not  owning  thyself  subdued." 

An  exception  to  this  rule,  but  a  brilliant  exception,  is  the 
passage  in  which  the  Devil  addresses  Cipriano  in  Jornada 
II.  Here  Shelley  was  in  his  favourite  element.  Calderon 
had  brought  out  the  satanic  pride  of  the  conquered  angel, 
but  Shelley  emphasises  it  most  powerfully,  even  beyond 
Calderon's  own  expression.  Here  is  a  typical  example  of 
Shelley's  treatment  of  the  subject : 

"  Si  f  ueron  temeridades 
No  me  vi  en  el  las  tan  solo 
Que  de  sus  mismos  vasallos 
No  tuviese  muchos  votos," 

becomes — 

"Nor  was  I  alone. 
Nor  am  I  now,  nor  shall  I  be  alone  ; 
And  there  was  hope,  and  there  may  still  be  hope. 
For  many  suffrages  among  his  vassals 
Hailed  me  their  lord  and  king,  and  many  still 
Are  mine,  and  many  more  perchance  shall  be." 


POETRY   AND   TIME. 
By  Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

[Eead  February  26tb,  1919.]* 

Among  the  greatest  English  poets,  some  by  their 
poetical  work,  some  by  the  utterance  in  prose  of 
their  deliberate  reflections,  have  supplied  us  with 
materials  from  which  we  can  construct  a  definition 
of  Poetry — ^a  definition  resting  not  upon  mere 
authority,  but  upon  a  scientific  analysis  of  the 
facts  of  human  feeling,  thought  and  expression. 
This  definition  might  perhaps  be  set  down  and 
annotated  in  some  such  words  as  these :  Poetry 
is  the  expression  in  speech,  more  or  less  rhythmical, 
of  the  aesthetic  activity  of  the  human  spirit,  the 
creative  activity  by  which  the  world  is  presented  to 
our  consciousness.  But  this  is  not  enough  ;  it  gives 
us  only  Poetry  in  the  abstract,  and  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  bad,  greater  and  lesser 
poetry.  The  two  necessary  further  stages  are 
these  :  Grood  poetry  is  not  merely  the  expression 
of  our  intuitions,  it  is  the  masterly  expression  of 
rare,  complex  and  difficult  states  of  consciousness ; 
and  great  poetry,  the  poetry  which  has  power  to 
stir  many  men  and  stir  them  deeply,  is  the  expression 
of  our  consciousness  of  this  world,  tinsfed  with  man's 
universal  longing  for  a  world  more  perfect,  nearer 
to  the  heart's  desire.  By  definition,  and  in  a  plain, 
prosaic  way,  we  are  all  poets,  all  makers  of  our  own 

*  Printed  here  with  the  kind  consent  of   the  British  Academy, 
before  whom  it  was  first  delivered. 
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world ;  but  the  great  poets  remake  it  for  us — they 
take  this  very  world  of  time  in  which  we  live  and 
by  an  incantation  they  rebuild  it  for  us,  so  that  for 
an  instant  we  see  it  under  a  light  that  is  not  the 
light  of  Time. 

This  definition,  it  will  be  seen,  covers  not  only 
the  more  ordinary  examples  of  poetical  expression, 
but  includes  also  the  utterance  of  desires  more 
profound  and  more  far-reaching  in  their  significance, 
and  consequently  more  difficult  to  submit  to  any 
effective  analysis.  Longing  for  all  perfection  and 
regret  for  all  imperfection  in  human  life  are  the 
chief  of  these;  the  two  are  but  different  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  deep  desire  and  the  second  is  the 
more  poignant.  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  man 
sits  down  and  weeps  in  his  secret  heart :  how  shall 
he  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ?  This 
regret  for  the  imperfection  of  human  life  may  be 
expressed  in  many  Avays,  ranging  from  open  revolt 
or  indignation  to  a  passionate  dejection,  redeeming 
pain  by  the  subtle  beauty  of  the  voice  which  utters 
it.  But  among  the  many  notes  there  is  one  which 
is  heard  again  and  again  with  greater  frequency, 
and  especially  in  the  work  of  our  own  poets,  the 
voice  of  a  country  where  poetry  has  constantly 
vibrated  with  the  deepest  music  of  all.  How  many 
of  our  best  have  been  indeed  wanderers  and  seekers, 
weather-beaten  venturers,  exiles  conscious  of  a  hope 
that  was  but  too  truly  infinite,  longing  for  a  return 
to  a  home  that  seemed  half  a  dream  and  only  half  a 
memory  ? 

It  would  take  long  to  enumerate  all  the  poems 
in   which  this   sense   of  exile   has  been  expressed. 
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A  few  typical  examples  will  suffice.     The  simplest 
is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  : 

"Futlier,  0  Father,  what  do  we  here 
In  this  land  of  unbelief  and  fear  ? 
The  Land  of  Dreams  is  better  far 
Above  the  light  of  the  morning  star." 

So  sang  William  Blake  in  the  childlike  terror  of 
insight;  in  a  more  wistful  mood  he  murmured  the 
faint  unconscious  moan  of  "  the  lost  traveller's 
dream  under  the  hill." 

Matthew  Arnold  speaks  often  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  sometimes  in  the  mere  suggestion  of  a 
metaphor  : 

'•'  And  though  we  wear  out  life,  alas  ! 
Distracted  as  a  homeless  wind 
In  beating  where  we  must  not  pass, 
In  seeking  what  we  shall  not  find, 

"  Yet  we  shall  one  day  gain,  life  past, 
Clear  prospect  o'er  our  being's  whole, 
Shall  see  ourselves  and  learn  at  last 
Our  true  affinities  of  soul." 

Sometimes  in  the  plainest  of  words  : 

"  I  knew  noD  yet  the  gauge  of  time 
Nor  wore  the  manacles  of  space  : 
I  felt  it  in  some  other  clime, 
I  saw  it  in  some  other  place  ; 
'Twas  when  the  heavenly  house  I  trod 
And  lay  upon  the  breast  of  God." 

This  leads  us  back  to  Wordsworth's  doctrine — 

"  The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar  :  " 
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but  it  has  not  Wordsworth's  hannting  music — 

"  Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  he, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither     ..." 

and  still  less  the  imaginative  eloquence  of  Emily 
Bronte's  "  Prisoner,"  the  vision  of  one  killed  with 
desire  : 

"  Desire  for  nothing  known  in  my  maturer  years, 
When  Joy  grew  mad  with  care,  at  counting  future  tears: 
When  if  my  spirit's  sky  was  full  of  flashes  Avarm, 
I  knew  not  whence  they  came,  from  sun  or  thunderstorm. 

"  But  first,  a  hush  of  peace — a  soundless  calm  descends  : 
The  struggle  of  distress  and  fierce  impatience  ends  : 
Mute  music  soothes  my  breast — unutter'd  harmony 
That  I  could  nevei-  dream,  tdl  Earth  was  lost  to  me. 

'•'Then  dawns  the  Invisible  :  the  Unseen  its  truth  reveals  ; 
My  outward  sense  is  gone,  my  inward  essence  feels  : 
Its  wings  ai-e  almost  free — its  home,  its  harbour  found. 
Measuring  the  gulf,  it  stoops,  and  dares  the  final  bound." 

This  is  no  new  feeling,  no  mere  phase  of  a  modern 
restlessness  ;  it  is  as  well  known  to  Crashaw  as  to 
Vaughan  : 

"The  self-remembering  soul  sweetly  recovers 
Her  kindred  with  the  stars  ;  not  basely  hovers 
Below;  but  meditates  her  immortal  way 
Home   to   the  original  source   of   Light   and   intellectual 
Day." 

But  Vaughan,  though  less  fervent,  is  even  more 
convinced.  In  his  curious  distinctness  of  statement 
emotion  is  almost  forgotten  : 
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''Man  hath  still  either  toys  or  care, 
He  hath  no  root,  nor  to  one  place  is  tied. 

But  ever  restless  and  irreguhir 
About  the  earth  doth  run  and  ride. 
He  knows  he  hath  a  home,  but  scarce  knows  where  : 

He  says  it  is  so  far 
That  he  hath  quite  forgot  how  to  go  there." 

Ill  all  these  passages  the  thought  is  unmistakable  : 
the  very  word  "  home  "  or  "  homeless  "  is  spoken 
in  most  of  them.  But  there  are  many  others  not 
less  clear,  though  in  them  the  idea  is  conveyed 
rather  by  the  emotional  colouring  than  by  the 
intellectual  outline.  Blake,  of  course,  is  a  master 
in  this  art :  the  brooding  of  years  escapes  him  in 
a  single  cry  : 

"Thou     .     .      ,     didst     .     .      .     me  to  mortal  life  betray." 
Tennyson's  "  banisht  into  mystery  and  the  pain 

of  this  divisible  and  indivisible  world  "*  is  an  echo 

to  this,  and   his  "  Ancient   Sage  "  has  some  touch 

of  the  same  haunted  sense. 

"  For  oft 
On  me  when  boy  there  came  what  then  I  called 
In  my  boy  phrase  :  '  The  Passion  of  the  Past.' 
The  first  grey  streak  of  earliest  summer  dawn. 
The  last  long  stripe  of  waning  crimson  gloom, 
As  if  the  late  and  early  were  but  one — 
A  height,  a  broken  grange,  a  grove,  a  flower, 
Had  murmurs  '  Lost  aud  gone  and  lost  and  gone.' 
A  bi-eath,  a  whisper,  some  divine  farewell, 
Desolate  sweetness,  far  and  far  away — 
What  had  he  loved,  what  had  he  lost,  the  boy  ?  " 

What  had  he  lost  ?  To  that  every  poet  has  his 
own  answer.     For  Wordsworth  the  loss  is  the  for- 

*  "De  Profundis." 
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getting  by  the  child,  as  in  sleep,  of  that  imperial 
palace  whence  he  came,  the  gradual  fading  of  the 
clouds  of  glory  which  the  soul  comes  trailing  with  it 
from  its  heavenly  home.  Here  again  Vaughan  has 
been  before  him,  in  thought  and  almost  in  word : 

"  O  how  I  long  to  travel  back, 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track  ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  train, 
From  whence  the  enlightened  spirit  sees 
That  shady  City  of  paltn  trees." 

For  Matthew  Arnold  the  loss  is  a  moral  loss,  the 
ruin  of  our  best  nature,  our  unity  : 

^'We     .      .     .     unwillingly  return 
Back  to  this  meadow  of  calamity, 
This  uncongenial  place,  this  human  life     .     .     . 
To  see  if  we  will  poise  our  life  at  last, 
To  see  if  we  will  now  at  U)st  be  true 
To  our  own  only  true,  deep  buried  selves. 
Being  one  with  which  we  are  one  with  the  whole 
world." 

For  Rossetti  it  is  the  oblivion  which  veils  from  us 
our  true  spiritual  kindred,  revealed  again  only  in 
the  moment  of  a  doubly  intimate  love  : 

"  Even  so,  when  first  I  saw  you,  seemed  it,  love, 
That  among  souls  allied  to  mine  was  yet 

One  nearer  kindred  than  life  hinted  of. 

O  born  with  me  somewhere  that  men  forget, 
And  though  in  years  of  sight  and  sound  unmet. 

Known  for  my  souFs  biith-partner  well  enough  !  " 

For  Mr.  Yeats  it  is  the  loss  of  peace  in  the  world 
by  the  jarring  of  outward  circumstance.  In  one 
song  he  looks  to  find  it  again  here  and  now  in   a 
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lake-island  with  a  magic  name ;  in  another  he  will 
re-make  the  visible  earth  after  his  own  heart  ; 

"  The  wrong  of  unshapely  things  is  a  wrong  too  great  to 

he  told  : 
I  hunger  to  build  them  anew,  and  sit  on  a  green  knoll 

apart, 
With  the  earth  and  the  sky  and  the  water  remade  like  a 

casket  of  gold, 
For  my  dreams  of  your  image  that  blossoms,  a  rose,  iti 

the  deeps  of  my  heart." 

But  the  music  which  is  most  his  own  is  deeper 
and  sadder  than  this  : 

" .     .      .     and  gather  you 
Who  have  sought  more  than  is  in  rain  or  dew, 
Or  in  the  sun  and  moon,  or  on  the  earth, — 
Or  sighs  amid  the  wandering  starry  mirth — 
Or  comes  in  laughter  from  the  sea's  sad  lips — 
And  wage  God's  battles  in  the  long  grey  ships. 
The  sad,  the  lonely,  the  insatiable. 
To  these  Old  Night  shall  all  her  mystery  tell  : 
Grod's  bell  has  claimed  them  by  the  bitter  cry 
Of  their  sad  hearts,  that  may  not  live  nor  die." 

Life  to  this  poet  is  a  secret,  a  mystery  revealed 
only  to  those  who  go  upon  a  wear}''  pilgrimage,  a 
hopeless  crusade  ;  the  sad,  the  lonely,  the  insatiable ; 
the  exiles  far  from  home,  whose  quiet  waters,  even 
while  they  stand  upon  our  pavements,  they  hear  in 
the  deep  heart's  core.  Tagore  is  not  so  sad,  but  he, 
too,  finds  in  the  pain  of  exile  the  very  principle  of 
human  life  : 

"  It  is  the  pang  of  separation  that  spreads  throughout 
the  world  and  gives  birth  to  shapes  innumerable  in  the 
infinite  sky  .  .  .  It  is  this  overspreading  pain  that 
deepens  into  loves  and  de^ires,  into  sufferings  and  joys  in 
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human  homes  ;  and  this  it  is  that  ever  melts  and  flows  iu 
songs  through  my  poet's  heart." 

So  far,   in  looking  at  one   after  another   of  the 
delicately  woven  fabrics  of  the  poets,  we  have  seen 
two  threads  recurring  more  often  than  the  rest :  one 
is  the  thought  of  exile,  the  primary  one  for  which 
our  choice  was  made,  the  other  is  a  secondary  one, 
the  idea  of  reminiscence,  of  an  ante-natal  existence. 
In  the    belief  of  some  at  least  of  these  poets,  the 
home  which  man  desires  is  not  merely  his  by  affinity, 
it  is  his  by  former  possession,  his  from  the  beginning 
and  before  it,  his  from  eternity,  or  at  any   rate  as 
partaking  of  an  eternal  nature  originally  his  own. 
This  belief  is,  of  course,  familiar  enough  in  doctrinal 
verse,  but  it  is  not  in  its  poetic  origin  Christian ;  it 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancient  world.     Not 
the  Roman  world  :  for  Horace  and  his  countrymen 
home  was  earth,  the    never-too-much-loved    earth, 
and  the  exile  that  all  men  dread  was   death,   the 
unwilling    departure    from    Avoods    and    house    and 
pleasing  wife. 

"  omnium 
Versatur  urna  serius  ocius 
Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  eternum 
Exiiium  impositui-a  cynibae." 

The  other-worldliness  of  our  poetry  has  a  deeper 
source ;  it  is  an  outflow  of  the  great  Platonic 
watershed.  "  Now  every  human  soul,"  says  Plato, 
"  must  have  seen  the  realities  of  that  other  world 
.  but  to  recall  those  things  by  means  of 
the  things  of  this  world  is  not  easy  for  every  soul. 
Few,  indeed,  are  left  who  have  a  ready  and  sufficient 
memory  :    and  they    v/hen    they    behold    here    any 
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likeness  of  the  tilings  there,  are  amazed  and  cannot 
contain  themselves.  But  what  this  emotion  really 
is  they  know  not,  because  their  perception  is  too 
indistinct." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  hear  the  echo  of  this  in 
some  of  the  most  famous  poems  in  our  own 
lanofuaee  : 


'&' 


"  Such  hartnony  is  in  immortal  souls, 
But  Avliilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly'  close  it  in,  we  cannot  liear  it." 

And  before  Shakespeare,  Spenser  had  already 
sung  his  "  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beautie." 

"  Rapt  with  the  ray  of  mine  own  ravisht  thought, 
Through  contemplation  of  these  goodly  sights. 
And  glorious  images  in  heaven  wrought, 
Whose  wondrous  Beauty,  breathing  sweet  delights, 
Do  kindle  Love  in  high -conceited  sprights, 
I  feiiie  to  tell  the  things  that  I  behold 
But  i'eele  my  wits  to  faile  and  tongue  to  fold     .     .     . 
Vouchsafe 

'I'o  shed  into  my  breast  some  sparkling  light, 
Of  thine  eternall  Truth,  that  I  may  show 
Some  little  heames  to  mortall  eyes  below 
Of  tliat  immortal  Beautie,  there  with  tliee. 
Which  in  my  weake  distraughted  mynd  I  see.'" 

The  poets  of  our  own  time  have  had  these  visions 
too.  If  one  may  be  quoted  it  shall  be  Eichard 
Watson  Dixon  : 

"  Hard  is  the  way  and  strait  the  gate, 
And  life  is  in  a  narrow  strait. 
Once  only  did  my  soul  aspire 
I'o  scale  the  Orient  dropping  fire. 
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Once  only  floated  in  the  ways 

Of  heaven,  apart  from  earthly  haze  : 

And  then  it  was  a  foolish  soul 

And  knew  not  how  the  heavens  do  roll." 

And  now  we  may  perceive,  interwoven  with  these 
two  threads  of  exile  and  of  reminiscence,  a  third 
and  even  a  fourth  line  of  thought,  represented  by 
the  twin  words  Time  and  Eternity.  They  will  need 
careful  tracing,  for  the  poets  have  used  both  of  them 
in  several  different  senses.  But  trace  them  we 
must,  for  in  one  way  or  another  they  seem  invariably 
to  be  involved  in  the  contrast  between  human  life 
and  the  more  perfect  existence  which  is  regretted  or 
desired.  Time,  in  the  older  poets,  is  taken  in  the 
simple  and  obvious  sense,  but  it  is  not  often  simply 
or  directly  dealt  with.  It  is  generally  presented  by 
its  effects,  as  a  cause  of  decay  and  change,  a  ruining 
force,  the  antithesis  of  the  eternal  because  it  in- 
terferes with  the  durability  of  things;  and  it  is 
commonly  personified  as  a  being  hostile  to  man,  and 
of  the  same  nature  as  Death.  To  attain  immortality 
is  to  sit  "  triumphing  over  Death  and  Change,  and 
thee  0  Time."  A  slight  variation  is  made  by  Sir 
John  Davies,  who  represents  Death  as  setting  free 
the  soul  to  survive  Time. 

"  Time  itself  in  time  shall  cease  to  move  : 
Only  the  soul  survives  and  lives  for  aye     .      .      . 
And  when  thou  think'st  of  her  eternity 
Think  not  that  Death  against  her  nature  is  : 
Think  it  a  birth,  and  when  thou  goest  to  die 
Sing  like  a  swan,  as  if  tliou  went'st  to  bliss." 

But    this  simple  imagery  could  not  continue    to 
satisfy  ;  if  we  pass  on  to  our  own  time  we  shall  find 
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repeated  attempts  to  express  a  more  philosophic 
view.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  certain  what  Swin- 
burne meant  by  the  title  of  his  poem  "  The  Triumph 
of  Time  "  ;  but  I  think  it  may  fairl)^  be  inferred  that 
he  used  the  word  "  Time  "  in  a  double  sense  ;  first,  in 
the  old  sense  as  the  Depriver,  "  Now  Time  has  done 
with  his  one  sweet  word,"  and  secondly,  as  the 
mark  and  symbol  of  things  transitory  and  nnworthy, 
the  "  fugitive  things  not  good  to  treasure  "  on  which 
the  rest  of  his  life  must  now  be  spent.  If  only  his 
love  could  for  one  moment  have  reached  fruition,  he 
cries,  it  would  have  attained  immortality  ;  and  this 
is  the  main  thought  in  a  poem  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  described  as  the  triumph  of 
Sentimentality  :  a  real  thought,  for  it  makes  Time 
no  longer  an  external  force  but  an  inherent  quality  of 
human  life,  and  that  is  along  step  towards  the  truth. 
Rossetti,  though  in  a  fashion  entirely  his  own, 
supplies  a  parallel  to  this  advance.  His  Blessed 
Damozel  is  no  lono-er  conscious  of  Time  herself  : 
after  ten  years'  absence  from  earth  "  Her  seems  she 
scarce  had  been  a  day  "  in  heaven  ;  but  as  she  looks 
down  from  "  the  rampart  of  God's  house," 

"From  the  fixed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 
Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds." 

Here,  too.  Time  is  an  inherent  quality,  almost  a 
physical  quality,  of  life  in  the  worlds  created  :  a 
clock-beat  audible  and  even  visible,  a  feverish 
throbbing  which  will  pass  away  when  the  calm  of 
eternity  is  reached.  It  may  not  be  the  best  image 
available,  but  it  is  a  very  powerful  one,  and  it  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  an  image  of  truth. 
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A  later  poet,  Rupert  Brooke,  thought  more 
philosophically  of  the  nature  of  Time,  and  made  a 
more  deliberate  attempt  to  express  his  vision  of  it. 
He  shows  us  an  interior  of  the  most  ordinary  kind — 
a  scene  of  laughing  friends  around  a  tea-table,  him- 
self looking  on  at  their  changing  faces  : 

"Till  suddenly,  and  otlierwlience 
I  looked  upon  youi-  innocence. 
For  lifted  clear  and  still  and  strange 
From  the  dark  woven  flow  of  change 
Under  a  vast  and  starless  sky 
I  saw  the  immortal  moment  lie. 
One  instant  I,  an  instant  knew 
As  God  knows  all.     And  it  and  you 
I,  above  Time,  Oh  !  blind  !  could  see 
In  Avitless  immortality. 
I  saw  the  marble  cup  :   the  tea 
Hang  on  the  air,  an  amber  stream  : 
I  saw  the  fire's  unglittering-  gleam, 
•  The  pointed  flame,  the  frozen  smoke. 

No  more  the  flooding  lamplight  broke 
On  flying  eyes  and  lips  and  hair  ; 
But  lay,  but  slept  unbroken  there 
On  stiller  flesh  and  body  breathless 
And  lips  and  laughter  stayed  and  deathless, 
And  words  on  which  no  silence  grew. 
Lio;ht  was  more  alive  than  you. 
For  suddenly  and  otherwlience 
I  looked  on  your  magnificence. 
I  saw  the  stillness  and  the  light. 
And  you,  august,  immortal,  white. 
Holy  and  strange  :  and  every  glint. 
Posture  and  jest  and  thought  and  tint 
Freed  from  the  mask  of  transiency 
Triumphant  in  eternity, 
Immote,  immortal." 
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In  this  scene  what  the  poet  has  most  obviously 
done  is  to  fix  the  appearances  of  things  at  a  given 
moment  of  time,  as  they  are  fixed  by  an  instanta- 
neous photograph,  or  hy  the  recreative  effort  of  a 
skilful  painter.  If  he  had  done  no  more  than  this 
he  would  have  failed  of  his  aim,  for  he  expressly 
says  that  what  he  is  trying  to  show  us  is  his  vision 
of  the  immortal  moment— of  thino-s  known  as  God 
knows  them.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  this  he 
certainly  does  not  altogether  fail :  he  conveys  the 
impression  of  something  revealed,  he  gives  as  marks 
of  the  eternal  the  qualities  of  holiness  and  stillness, 
and  he  represents  Time  or  ti-ansiency  as  a  mask 
which  in  life  hides  the  immortal  beino-  from  us. 
What  that  immortal  being  is  he  can  only  express  by 
two  means,  neither  of  them  entirely  convincing : 
first  by  the  ascription  to  the  essential  personality  of 
such  qualities  as  innocence  and  magnificence,  and 
secondly  by  a  paradoxical  statement  that  in  the 
eternal  vision  such  transient  things  as  glints  of  light, 
posture  of  body,  jests  and  thoughts  and  tints  of 
colour  are  no  longer  transient  but  im])!ote  and 
immortal.  The  result  is  that  while  we  readily  accept 
the  view  of  Time  as  a  mask,  we  remain  without  a 
really  clear  image  of  the  eternal  behind  it.  This  is 
no  new  difiiculty.  It  is  very  plainly  felt  in  one  of 
Vaughan's  best-known  poems,  "  The  World."  This 
begins  in  a  splendid  and  daring  attempt  to  picture 
eternity,  and  rapidly  falls  away  into  commonplace 
allegories  of  the  life  of  man  in  the  lower  and  darker 
region  of  earth  : 

"I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 
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All  calm  as  it  was  bright, 
And  round  beneath  it,  Time,  in  hours,  days,  years, 

Di'iv'n  by  the  spheres 
Like  a  vast  shadow  moved.     In  which  the  world 

And  all  her  train  were  hurl'd." 

Fine  as  this  is,  it  is  but  an  abstract  way  of 
summarising  the  eternal,  while  the  image  of  Time  as 
darkness  is  not  nearly  so  vivid  as  Rossetti's  sugges- 
tion of  a  great  pulse  beating  throughout  the  universe. 

Shelley's  thought  was  often  abstract  too,  and  his 
images  of  Eternity  vague,  but  in  "  Adonais  "  lie  has 
given  us  the  best  image  yet  found  by  a  poet  for  the 
relation  of  Time  and  Eternity. 

"  Life  like  a  dome  of  many  coloured  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments.     Die 
If  though  would'st  be  with  that  which  thou  dost 

seek  ! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  image  of  Time  as  a 
medium  which  intercepts  and  dims  our  vision  of  the 
Eternal  is  one  of  three  chosen  by  a  living  philosopher 
to  sutrsrest  his  own  view  of  the  relation  of  Time  to 
Eternity.     The  passage  begins  : 

"  We  must  conceive  our  perception  of  things  in  Time  to 
be  an  illusion,  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  make 
ns  see  the  sun  at  sunset  larger  than  at  mid-day,  and  make 
us  see  a  straight  stick  crooked  when  it  enters  the  water. 
I  do  not,  after  cliildhood,  suppose  the  stick  to  be  really 
crooked.  But  however  clearly  I  may  satisfy  myself,  either 
by  reasoning  or  by  the  sense  of  touch,  that  the  stick  has 
not  changed  its  shape  since  it  was  put  in  the  water,  I  shall 
continue  to  get  visual  sensations  from  it  resembling  those 
which  would  be  given  me  by  a  crooked  stick  in  the  air. 
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Of  this  sort  is  the  illusion  of  Time — though  it  is  far  more 
general,  and  far  more  difficult  to  grasp.  It  hides  part  of 
the  truth,  it  suggests  a  wrong  judgment.     .      ." 

Shortly  afterwards,  as  though  dissatisfied  with 
these  two  images,  he  continues  as  follows  : 

"At  the  same  tiuie,  this  appearance  is  not  mere  illusion. 
We  perceive,  in  spite  of  this  illusive  form  of  Time,  some  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  Timeless  reality.  So,  if  Ave  look 
through  a  window  of  red  glass  we  shall  see  the  objects 
outside  correctly  as  to  their  form,  size  and  motion,  though 
not  correctly  as  to  their  colour.  The  question  is  of 
course  much  more  complicated  here.  We  cannot  o-et 
round  on  the  other  side  of  Time,  as  we  can  on  the  othei- 
side  of  the  glass,  and  so  discover  by  dii-ect  observation 
what  pari:  of  our  previous  experience  was  due  to  the  form 
of  Time.  And  to  reach  and  justify  an  idea  of  what  the 
true  timeless  nature  of  existence  may  be  is  a  very  hard 
ta>k,  though  not  I  think  an  impossible  one.  We  must 
content  ourselves  here  with  the  general  result  that  where 
existence  appears  to  us  under  the  form  of  Time,  we  see  it 
partly  but  not  entirely  as  it  really  is." 

In  these  passages  of  prose,  marked  by  all  his  own 
lucid  and  logical  method  of  exposition, Dr.  McTaggart 
has  been  almost  driven  to  cross  the  frontier  of 
poetry.  He  has  at  any  rate  throughout  his  treatise 
provided  us  with  invaluable  hints  for  the  criticism 
of  existing  poems  on  the  subject  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  has  perhaps  cleared  the  way  for  a 
future  advance  by  the  poets.  In  the  first  place  he  has 
distinguished  between  the  several  uses  of  the  word 
"Eternity  "  or  "  Eternal."  To  many  poets  and  their 
readers  Eternity  means  merely  everlasting  Time — 
what  Tennyson  desires  in  the  line  ''  Give  me  the 
glory  of  going  on  and  still  to  be."     This,  however 
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common,  is  neither  a  pbilosopliical  nor  a  poetical 
view  :  it  does  not  admit  of  that  deep  sense  of  exile, 
that  desire  for  a  cir-y  of  the  soul,  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  poetry  and  could  never  be  satisfied  by 
any  mere  perpetuation  of  this  life.  Secondly,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  Eternity  is  used  to  mean  such  a 
timelessness  as  is  possessed  by  all  general  laws. 
The  truths  of  mathematics,  of  reason,  of  beauty,  of 
the  highest  moral  excellence,  are  all  called  eternal 
because  they  cannot  be  imagined  by  us  as  changing 
or  passing  away  in  any  age  or  condition  of  existence. 
It  was  of  such  laws  and  such  an  eternity  that 
Sophocles  wrote  in  one  of  the  greatest  moments  of 
Greek  poetry : 

"  Would  that  fate  would  let  me  wear 
Hallowed  innocence  of  words  and  all  deeds,  weighing 
Well  the  laws  thereof,  begot  on  holier  air, 
Far  on  high  sublimely  Established,  whereof  only 
Heaven  is  father  :  nor  did  birth  of  mortal  mould 
Bring  them  forth,  nor  shall  oblivion  lull  to  lonely 
Slumber.     Great  in  these  is  Gocl,  and  grows  not  old."* 

We  feel  this  conception  to  be  magnificent,  and  in 
its  own  place  so  it  is.  It  brings  with  it  a  kind  of 
mountain  air,  which  helps  us,  as  it  helped  Antigone, 
to  remember  that  local  and  transitory  bye-laws  are 
not  the  only  guide  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and  that  it 
may  be  I'ight  to  disobey  them  when  they  conflict 
capriciously  with  other  laws  which  we  see  to  be 
permanent  and  universal.  But  if  we  look  further 
we  shall  find  that  this  view  of  the  Eternal  is  not 
wholly  satisfying :  with  the  Sophoclean  m.ountain 
air  it  brings  also  plenty  of  the  dust  of  common  life. 

*  Swinburne's  version,  in  '  Athens.' 
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Not  only  every  general  law,  but  every  trivial  event 
has  tins  kind  of  eternity.  The  fact  of  the  General 
Election  of  1918  is  now  an  eternal  truth,  and  the 
fact  of  my  having  recorded  a  vote,  and  the  further 
fact  that  my  vote  was  ineffectual.  And  these  truths 
may  be  interesting  or  important  to  me  for  some  time, 
or  even  so  long  as  I  exist,  but  certainly  no  longer. 
About  every  person  and  every  thing  there  are  innu- 
merable eternal  truths,  but  if  "  eternal  "  were  limited 
to  this  meaning  it  would  not  tell  us  that  any  person 
or  thing  was  eternal. 

Yet  the  word  is  felt  to  be  an  interesting  and  a 
significant  one,  too  interesting  and  too  significant  to 
be  redeemable  by  any  mere  paper  coinage.  The 
poet  who  uses  it  does  so  at  his  peril :  he  must  be 
sure  of  what  he  is  offering — it  must  be  either  an 
image  of  his  belief  or  a  light  of  his  vision.  As  an 
example  of  the  latter  I  have  already  quoted  a  few 
lines  from  Shelley's  "  Adonai's  " ;  there  are  many  more 
in  the  same  poem  which  aim  at  setting  forth  a 
definite  theory  of  immortality,  and  the  poet  is  so 
full  of  it  that  he  takes  the  best  part  of  seventeen 
stanzas  to  express  himself.  First,  Adonai's  is  not 
dead.  "  He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life." 
We  are  decaying  :  lie  lives  and  wakes.  But  how  ? 
"  He  is  made  one  with  Nature.  .  .  .  He  is  a 
portion  of  the  loveliness  which  once  he  made  more 
lovely."     This  again  is  more  fully  set  forth  : 

"  The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  Time 
May  be  eclipsed  but  are  extinguished  not  : 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  heights  they  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.     When  lofty  thought 
VOL.   XXXVII.  19 
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Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair 

And  love  and  life  contend  in  it  for  what 

Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 

And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  jiir." 

This,  we  are  told,  is  how  other  poets  have  attained 
dazzling  imnnortality  :  A.donais  has  now  become  as 
them,  and  we  too  have  but  to  die  if  we  would  be 
Avith  that  which  we  do  seek.  "  Follow  where  all 
is  fled  !  "  The  Universal  Light  and  Beauty,  the 
Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  curse  of  birth 
cannot  quench,  will  consume  the  clouds  of  cold 
mortality  and  bring  us  to  the  abode  where  the 
Eternal  are. 

In  this  famous  passage  there  seem  to  be  two 
ideas,  one  of  which  is  already  familiar  to  us,  while 
the  other  is  newer  to  English  poetry.  The  first  is 
a  version  of  the  old  lament  in  exile  :  at  birth  we 
pass  under  a  curse,  we  come  into  a  place  of  dream 
and  stormy  visions,  a  strife  and  a  mad  trance,  a 
shadow  which  we  must  outgrow  again.  Death  sets 
us  free  ;  also  like  a  low  mist  it  hides  from  earth  the 
hio-her  course  of  those  who  rise  like  stars  in  the 
firmament  of  Time.  But  Shelley  does  not  stop 
there — he  goes  on  to  answer  the  further  question 
of  the  nature  of  this  continued  existence.  In  spite 
of  the  phrases  "  he  hath  awakened,"  "  he  lives  and 
wakes,"  in  spite  of  the  glowing  picture  of  the  poets 
who  died  young,  rising  from  their  thrones  to  welcome 
Adonais,  it  is  clear  that  the  immortality  assigned 
to  the  dead  is  one,  not  of  personal  continuance,  but 
of  transfused  existence.  Adonais  has  become  an 
influence,  part  of  Heaven's  light,  part  of  the  one 
Spirit's  plastic    stress,  which   sweeps  through    the 
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dull,    dense    world    and    uplifts    young   hearts    in 
moments  of  lofty  thought. 

All  this  is  expressed  with  so  much  beauty  and 
sincerity  that  we  cannot  reproduce  it  in  any  prose 
analysis;  and  that  implies  that  there  was  in  Shelley's 
intuition  something  beyond  the  scientific  equivalent 
of  his  words.  Even  so  the  stanzas  are  apt  to  lose  their 
hold,  to  seem  less  adequate  on  a  later  reading  than 
they  appeared  in  the  discovery  of  youth.  In  the 
mind  of  some  critical  reader  they  may  even  minister 
to  the  mood  of  that  ironical  letter  of  Andrew  Lang's 
to  a  Dead  Author,  in  which  he  imagines  a  philosophic 
auction  where  tlie  buyer  is  offered  "  a  distinguished 
position  in  the  Choir  Invisible,  but  not,  of  course, 
a  personal  immortality."  Such  a  position,  I  think, 
will  never  satisfy  either  the  sceptic  or  the  man  of 
faith.  To  the  latter  it  will  be  a  mockery,  a  form 
of  words — what  I  have  called  a  piece  of  paper 
currency  with  no  real  value  corresponding  to  that 
upon  its  face.  To  the  sceptic  it  will  be  a  superfluity. 
A  philosopher  like  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  fervently 
scientific,  but  of  a  reticent  and  considerate  temper, 
one  who  would  keep  silence  on  the  question  of  a 
future  life  until  the  subject  was  forced  before  him, 
and  then  speak  sadly  of  its  improbability,  would 
never  attempt  to  replace  the  lost  hope  by  a  sub- 
stitute quite  different  in  essence.  If  he  tells  us 
that  "  Metaphysics  is  the  finding  of  bad  reasons 
for  what  we  believe  upon  instinct,  but  to  find 
these  reasons  is  no  less  an  instinct,"*  he  is  justifying 
a  kind  of  faith  and  not  a  kind  of  fraud.  But  the^ 
Choir  Invisible  will  always  appear  a  kind  of  fraud 

*  •■  Appearance  and  Reality." 
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to  those  wlio  ask  for  an  eternal  life.  On  this  line 
Poetry  has  failed  to  irradiate  Philosophy :  the 
current  has  passed  powerfully  enough,  but  not 
along  a  well-selected  filament. 

Yet  there  is,  I  believe,  at  least  one  thread  of 
Philosophy  through  which  a  poetic  force  may  some 
day  flow  to  give  us  light.  There  is  a  third  meaning 
of  Eternity,  in  which  it  is  used  of  the  timelessness 
of  existences,  and  Dr.  McTaggart  has  drawn  from 
it  a  filament  of  thought  of  which  I  will  endeavour 
to  trace  the  convolutions.  To  begin  with  there  has 
long  been  a  theory  which  "  holds  that  all  existence 
is  really  timeless,  and  that  the  prima  facie  appearance 
of  Time  which  our  experience  presents  is  in  reality 
only  an  appearance,  which  disguises  the  nature  of 
the  timeless  reality."  In  this  case  all  existence 
will  be  eternal,  though  some  or  even  all  of  it  may 
appear  to  us  as  temporal.  This  doctrine,  that  all 
reality  is  timeless,  was  held  by  Kant,  by  Schopen- 
hauer, by  Hegel,  and  is  now  accepted  by  Dr. 
McTaggart.  It  has  been  accepted  also  and  trans- 
muted by  some  of  our  poets,  as  Ave  have  already 
seen.  We  are  exiles,  they  tell  us,  and  make  our 
pilgrimage  in  a  strange  twilight  of  illusion  : 

"  In  every  land  thy  feet  may  tread, 
Time  like  a  veil  is  round  tliy  head  ; 
Only  the  land  thou  seek'st  with  me 
Never  hath  been  nor  yet  shall  be."  ^ 

The  question  then  arises.  What  relation  does 
Time  bear  to  Eternity  on  such  a  theory  as  this  ? 
And  the  answer  is  :  The  relation  of  illusion  to  vision, 

*  Song  in  "  Dream-market." 
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of  an  inadequate  view  of  reality  to  an  adequate  view. 
But  here  the  philosopher  himself  propounds  a  still 
more  momentous  question.  "  Is  there,"  he  asks, 
"  any  law  according  to  v/hich  states  in  Time,  as 
we  pass  from  earlier  states  to  later  ones,  tend  to 
become  more  adequate  or  less  adequate  representa- 
tions of  the  timeless  reality?"  In  the  langnage  of  the 
poets,  are  we  daily  coming  more  nearly  in  sight  of 
our  "dear  losr  land  of  home,"  or  are  we  like  "the 
youth  that  daily  further  from  the  East  must 
travel "  r 

The  philosopher  in  order  to  answer  this  momen- 
tous question  stays  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  time  series.  Events  in  Time  take 
place  in  an  order — -a  fixed  and  irrevocable  order. 
But  there  is  in  the  mere  form  of  Time  itself  nothino- 
to  determine  what  this  order  shall  be.  Of  any  two 
events  the  nature  of  Time  requires  either  that  they 
shall  be  simultaneous  or  that  one  shall  precede  the 
other.  But  it  gives  us  no  help  towards  deter- 
mining which  shall  be  the  case.  "  What,  then, 
does  determine  the  order  of  events  in  Time,  on  the 
supposition  that  Time  is  only  an  illusory  way  of 
regarding  a  timeless  reality  ?  "  The  philosopher 
believes  there  is  good  reason  to  hold  that  the  order 
is  determined  by  the  adequacy  with  which  the 
states  represent  the  eternal  reality,  so  that  those 
states  come  next  together  which  only  vary  infini- 
tesimally  in  the  degree  of  their  adequacy ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  time  series  shows  a  steady  process 
of  change  of  adequacy — a  change  towards  greater 
or  less  adequacy.  If  once  more  we  translate  this 
by  an  image  from  the  poets,  we  shall  say  that  the 
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order  of  events  in  Time  depends  on  the  thickening 
or  thinning  of  the  "  earthly  liaze  " — we  see  them 
one  by  one  more  and  more  clearly  or  less  and  less 
clearly,  as  the  "  dark  reality  "  in  which  we  live  is 
either  a  morning  or  an  evening  twilight  passing  into 
fnller  day  or  deeper  night. 

We  have  now  reached  the  culminating  point  of 
onr  inquiry,  and  the  final  question  Ijefore  us  is  one 
of  the  utmost  interest  and  significance.  If  we  here 
see  darkly,  as  through  a  dome  of  many-coloured 
glass,  an  earthly  haze,  a  mist  or  twilight,  it  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  human 
spirit  to  know  whether  the  darkness  will  lift  or 
deepen,  whether  the  realitj^  will  clear  or  fade.  We 
are  assured  by  the  philosopher  whom  I  have  chosen 
to  follow  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  our  view  of  reality  is  becoming  not  dimmer 
but  clearer,  that  the  representations  of  reality 
presented  to  us  in  the  time  series  are  becoming — 
hj  infinitesimal  degrees  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
truly — more  and  more  adequate,  and  will  continue 
inevitably  to  do  so  until  we  reach  the  last  stage  in 
the  series  and  enter  upon  the  perfect  vision  which  lies 
beyond  Time.  We  must  conceive  Eternity  as  being 
not  in  the  past,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  future.  Thus 
Time  runs  up  to  Eternity  and  ceases  in  Eternity. 

We  have  not  at  this  moment  time  or  thought 
to  spend  upon  the  pathway  of  reasoning  by  which 
this  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  or  upon  the  tracks 
which  radiate  from  it  in  many  directions.  We  are 
concerned  with  it  only  as  material  for  poetry,  and 
our  first  reflection  will  be  that  the  poets  have 
already    in    their    swift    and    unaccountable    way 
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decided  the  very  question  at  issue,  and  decided  it 
in  two  very  different  senses.  For  many  of  them, 
as  we  have  seen,  life  is  an  exile,  and  the  true 
account  of  it  that  given  by  the  Eastern  poet— 

"All  that  is  not  One  must  ever  suffer  with  the  wound  of 
absence." 

But  while  for  some,  as  for  Wordsworth  and  Blake, 
the  Eternal  reality  lies  behind  us,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  Time,  and  we  have  come  down  from 
our  high  estate,  "betrayed"  to  mortal  life,  or 
overtaken  l)y  the  eclipsing  curse  of  birth,  for 
others  our  existence  is  one  of  glimpses  which 
lighten  our  darkness  unforgettably,  and  may  end 
by  bringing,  if  not  certainty,  at  least  a  growing 
happiness. 

"  Yet  ever  and  anon  a  trumpet  sounds 
From  the  hill  battlements  of  Eternity, 
Those  shaken  mists  a  space  unsettle,  then 
Round  the  half  glimpsed  turrets  wash  again." 

That  is  from  Francis  Thompson,  a  brave  but  much 
tried  exile :  John  Masefield  is  happier  thoup-h  not 
more  rich  in  music — 

"  But  when  men  count 
'I'hose  hours  of  life  that  were  a  bursting  fount 
Sparkling  the  dusty  heart  with  living  spi'ino-s, 
There  seems  a  world,  beyond  our  earthly  thino-s, 
Gated  by  golden  moments,  each  bright  time 
Opening  to  show  the  City  white  like  lime, 
Hi^h  tovver'd  and  many  peopled     ... 
But  trust  the  happy  moments — what  they  gave 
Makes  man  less  fearful  of  the  certain  grave 
And  gives  his  work  compassion  and  new  eyes  : 
The  days  that  make  us  happy  make  us  wise.'^ 
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I  have  said  that  such  a  philosophic  theory  as  we 
have  been  examiiiino-  will  assist  our  criticism  of 
familiar  poems  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  new  advance 
by  poets  to  come.  It  may  be  asked  what  is  meant 
by  this :  we  have  found  that  in  our  poetry  there 
are  already  many  passages  which  bear  well  the 
light  of  philosophic  criticism,  and  some  of  them, 
like  the  two  just  quoted,  seem  to  point  in  the  same 
direction  as  our  tlieory  itself.  No  doubt  Poetry 
has  often  dispensed  with  Logic  :  but  on  the  other 
hand  Poetry  can  embody  or  express  not  only  the 
aesthetic  but  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  intellectual 
activity  should  be  without  its  effect  on  the  poet 
who  gains  experience  by  it.  Poems  are  the  out- 
come of  moods ;  strong  poems  or  deep  poems  are 
generally  the  outcome  of  habitual  moods  or  long- 
seated  beliefs.  The  poet  whose  philosophy  is 
clearly  and  firmly  his  own  will  be  the  better  able 
to  give  his  poems  the  outline  Avhich  will  magically 
influence  the  world  of  feeling :  for  in  poetry,  as  in 
painting,  outline  affects  many  men  at  least  as 
powerfully  as  colour  affects  others.  If  such  a 
poet,  though  believing  in  the  existence  of  evil,  and 
profoundl}'  regretting  the  darkness  of  human  life 
and  the  hardness  of  those  "  thoroughfares  of 
stones  "  which  we  have  to  tread  in  our  pilgrimage, 
if  such  a  poet  were  intellectually  convinced  that 
whatever  the  state  of  the  Universe  now,  it  must 
inevitably  improve,  and  the  state  of  each  conscious 
individual  in  it  must  inevitably  improve,  until  they 
reached  a  final  state  of  perfect  goodness,  or  at  least 
of   very  great  goodness — a  vision    of   reality  now 
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obscured  liv  the  illusion  of  Time — snrel}^  his  poetry 
would  have  the  power  to  give,  as  only  poetry  can 
give,  consolation  and  encouragement  in  the  evils  of 
the  present.  In  saying  this  I  am  only  repeating, 
mntatis  mutandh,  the  claim  of  our  philosopher 
himself  for  his  philosophy.  He  regards  the  future 
optimistically,  as  he  says,  because  he  regards  it  as 
'•  tlie  progressive  manifestation  of  the  Eternal." 

His  service  to  Poetry  will  not,  I  think,  end 
there.  Hitherto  the  poets  have  been  more  often 
and  perhaps  more  convincingly  employed  in  bewail- 
ing the  miseries  of  exile  than  in  exploring  the  way 
by  which  we  may  come  through  time  to  the  land 
of  our  desire.  Those  of  them  who  have  sung-  the 
song  of  hope  have  looked  forward  to  the  end,  and 
passed  over  the  steps  between  with  one  burst  of 
exquisite  music  or  of  defiant  endurance  : 

"  Whilst  my  soul,  like  quiet  palmer 
Travelleth  towai-ds  the  land  of  heaven. 
Over  the  silver  mountains 
Where  spring  the  nectar  fountains, 

There  will  I  kiss 

The  bowls  of  bliss 
And  drink  mine  everlasting-  fill 
Upon  every  milken  hill. 
My  soul  will  be  a-dry  before 
But  after  it  will  thirst  no  more." 

Raleigh's  vision  of  the  end  has  silvered  even  the 
stony  wilderness  into  Delectable  Mountains  as  with 
a  spiritual  moonlight ;  but  moonlight  is  an  uncertain 
guide  for  travellers.  Patmore's  courage  almost 
outdoes  him : 
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"Beautiful  liabitations,  auras  of  delight! 
Who  shall  bewail  the  crags  and  bitter  foarn 
A.ud  aiigry  sword  blades  flashing  left  and  right, 
Which  guard  yon  glittering  height 
That  uone  thereby  may  come  ? — 
I  mind  me  still 

I  did  respire  the  louely  auras  sweet, 
I  did  the  blest  abodes  behold,  and  at  the  mountains' 

feet 
Bathed  in  the  holy  stream  of  Hermon's  thy  my  hill." 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  poetry  better  than  that 
of  which  we  have  been  reminding  ourselves  is  to 
be  desired  or  looked  for  in  the  future ;  I  am 
speaking  hopefully  of  a  new  poetry,  new  in  a  way 
whicli  is  hard  to  indicate.  No  one,  without  creating 
poetry  upon  the  instant,  could  imagine  what  this 
poetry  will  be  like  when  it  comes.  We  can  only 
say  of  it  that  it  will  help  us  not  so  much  to  lament 
Time  as  to  forget  it,  and  to  think  of  Eternity,  not 
as  an  infinitely  distant  and  uncertain  inheritance, 
but  as  a  land  to  be  gradually  reclaimed  from  the 
wilderness  by  our  own  labour  and  virtue ;  it  may 
be  even  now  in  the  time  of  this  mortal  life,  it 
may  be  in  another  day  than  this.  What  the  form 
or  even  the  ostensible  subject  of  this  poetry  will 
be  we  cannot  even  conjecture ;  it  will  lead  us  no 
doubt,  as  we  have  been  led  heretofore,  by  secrets 
whispered  or  murmured,  by  scarcely  perceived 
attuning  chords,  by  glancing  lights  and  unsuspected 
byways,  by  messages  half  heard  and  never  con- 
sciously understood.  But  they  will  bring  us  on 
our  way. 

"  From  the  words  of  the  poet  men  take  what  meanings 
please  them :  yet  their  last  meaning  points  to  Thee." 

ADLARD    AND    SON    AND    WEST    NEWMAN,    LTD.,    LONDON    AND    DORKING. 
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ANNIVEKSARY    MEETING. 

May  21st,  1919. 

REPORT   OF   THE    COUNCIL. 

The  Council  have  the  honour  to  report  that 
since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  on 
May  22nd,  1918,  there  have  been  the  following 
changes  in  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

They  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  loss  by 
death  of — 

Percy  W.  Ames,  Esq.,  F.SA.     (Elected   1878.) 
The      Right      Rev.      Bishop     Boyd-Cakpentek, 

K.C.A^O.,    D.C.L.,     D.Litt.,    D.D.       (Elected 

1907.) 

The  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Corbett,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

(Elected  1901.) 
Mrs.  Napier  Hiqgins.     (Elected  1889.) 
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Lady  Richmond  Eitchie.     (Elected  1911.) 
David  Tollemache,  Esq.     (Elected  1900.) 

And  by  resignation  of — 
John  Letts,  Esq.     (Elected  1898.) 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  to    announce 
the  election  of  the  following  : 

Professor  A.  T.  Baker,  M.A. 

Surq.-Gen.    Sir    Richard    Havelock     Charles, 

G.C.V.O. 
R.  B.  Cdnninghame  Graham,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Haldane. 
F.  W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Prop.  Foster  Watson,  D.Litt.,  M.A. Lend. 

And  as  Foreign  Honorary  Fellows — 

Dr.  a.  Brumius   (for  Sweden.) 
Mr.  K,  Ossianilsson  (for  Sweden.) 
Mr.  Liang  Chi-chao. 

And  as  Hon.  Foreign  Correspondents — 

Dr.  Chen  (for  China). 
Mr.  Yoshimo  Murakami  (for  Japan). 
Professor    W.     H.     Wagstaff    has    been    elected 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  Vol. 
xxxvi  of  the  Society's  '  Transactions '  has  been 
issued  to  the  Fellows. 


The  following  Papers  have  been  read  before 
the  Society  : 

I.  October  23rcl,  1918.  Edmund  Gosse, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
A  Paper  was  read  on  India  in  the  New  Literary 
Renaissance,  by  A.  Yusuf  Ali,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.L. 

II.  November  20th,  1918.  Professor  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt,  V.-P.R.S.L.,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  was  read  on  Scotland  and  France — The 
Parting  of  the  Ways,  by  Professor  R.  Sangster 
Rait,  F.R.S.L.,  M.A.,  C.B.E. 

III.  January  22nd,  1919.  Professor  W.  L. 
Courtney,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  A  Paper  was  read  on 
Literature  and  the  State,  by  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook,  C.B.,  Dir.S.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

IV.  February  19th,  1919.  Laurence  A. 
Binyon,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
was  read  on  Some  Aspects  of  Literature  in 
France  during  the  War,  by  Edmund  Gosse, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  V.-P.R.S.L. 
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V.  March  26tli,  1919.  The  Most  Hon.  the 
Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.G.,  P.C,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
was  read  on  Effects  of  Despotism  and  Freedom,  on 
Literature  and  Medical  Ethics,  by  Major-G-eneral 
Sir  Richard  Havelock  Charles,  Gr.C.V.O., 
F.R.S.L. 

VI.  April  30th,  1919.  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
was  read  on  Slielley  and  Galderon,  by  Sehor 
Don  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  R.S.L. 

VII.  May  21st,  1919.  The  Right  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  D.D.,  C.V.O.,  F^R.S.L., 
in  the  chair.  A  Paper  was  read  on  The  Yontli 
of  Wordsworth,  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Woods,  F.R.S.L. 

Lectuees. 
The  following  lectures  have  been  given — 

I.  January  15th,  1919.  The  Perfect  Artist— 
and  Sophocles,  by  Professor  W.  L.  Courtney, 
F.R.S.L.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

II.  February  2()th,  1919.  Poetrij  and  Time, 
by  Professor  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  V.-P,R.S.L., 
M.A.,  D.Litt. 
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III.  March  19tli,  1919.  Alfred  de  Miisset, 
by  Professor  M.  A.  Gerothwohl,  Litt.D., 
F.R.S.L. 

IV.  May  14th,  1919.  Poetry  and  Patriotism, 
by  Professor  8ir  Henry  Xewbolt,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 


The  Council  lias  carried  out  the  Resolution 
passed  at  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  and 
arranged  for  the  election  of  Members  of  the 
Society  (as  distinguished  from  Fellows). 
Members  will  pay  a  subscription  of  one  guinea 
per  annum,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
annual  volume  of  the  Society's  '  Transactions  ' 
and  to  attend  all  the  Ordinary  Meetings  and 
the  Professorial  Lectures. 

The  following  have  been  elected  Members  : 
George  Bedborough,  Esq. 
Thomas   William  Berry,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Blake,  M.A. 
E.  Classen,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Miss  Sophia  G-.  Edmonds. 
William  Henry  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Thk  Hon.  Nora  Hermon-Hodge. 
Capt.  James  Robinson. 
James  C.  N.  White,  Esq. 
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The  list  of  names  recommended  by  the  out- 
going Council  as  the  Officers  and  Council  for 
1919-20,  having  been  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
the  House  List  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
list  will  be  found  on  the  leaf  facing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Report. 

The  Balance-sheet  for  1918,  showing  the 
financial  state  of  the  Society,  having  been  laid 
on  the  table  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows, 
is  printed  with  this  Report  as  follows : 
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HON.  LIBRARIAN'S    REPORT. 

The  Hon.  Librarian  begs  to  report  that  he 
has,  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting, 
received  and  acknowledged  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  the  annual 
presentation  of  Books,  Papers,  etc.,  courteously 
contributed  to  the  Library  by  Societies  and 
Institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions, 
and  by  Foreign  Academies, 

Copies  of  works  from  Authors,  Fellows  of 
this  Society,  besides  others  from  non -members, 
have  also  been  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Contributions  op  Books  and  Papers  to  thk  Library 
1917-18-19. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ings. [Note. — It  was  found  necessary  by  the 
Society  to  suspend  its  publications,  1918-19,  in 
consequence  of  scarcity  of  paper  and  difficulties 
of  binding.] 

Royal    Geographical    Society. — Journal,  September, 

1918,  Vol.  LH,  No.  3  ;  November,  1918,  Vol.  LII,' 
No.  5;  December,  1918,  Vol.  LII,  No.  6;  January, 

1919,  Vol.  LIII,  No.  1;  February,  1919,  Vol.  LIII, 
No.  2;  March,  1919,  Vol.  LIII,  No.  3. 
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Royal  Society  op  Edinburgh. — Transactions,  Session 
1917-18,  Vol.  LIT;  Proceedings,  Session  1917-18, 
Vol.  XXXVIII. 

The  Dublin  Society. — Scientific  Proceedings,  1918, 
Vol.  XV. 

Royal  Anthropological  Institute  op  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland,  1918,  Vol.  XLVIII. 

East  India  Association. — Journal,  October,  1918, 
Vol.  XI,  Nos.  1,4. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. — Proceedings,  Vol.  XXXIV, 
Sec.  C,  Nos.  8,  9;  Vol.  XXXV,  Sec.  C.  No.  1. 

United  Empire  Royal  Colonial  Institute. — Journal, 
October,  1918  (war  number) ;  November,  1918, 
Vol.  IX  (n.s.),  No.  2;  January,  1919,  Vol.  X 
(n.s.),  No.  1. 

The  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  1916-17,  Vol.  LXI,  Part  1. 

Canada. — Department  of  Mines  Geological  Survey. 
Museum  Bulletin,  No.  27,  Summary  Report,  1917, 
Parts  E  and  G. 

New  Zealand  Institute. — Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ings for  1917,  published  July,  1918;  Vol.  XLIX, 
issued  December  20th,  1917. 

New  Zealand,  Statistics  of  the  Dominion  of,  4  vols. 
Vol.  I,  Law  and  Crime,  Vol.  II,  Trade  and 
Shipping.  Eight  loose  parts — i.  e.  Ill,  Birth- 
places and  length  of  residence  ;  V,  Education, 
2  copies;  VI,  Intirmity,  2  copies;  VII,  Conjugal 
conditions.  Appendix  I — Poultry  and  Bees, 
Results  of  Census  from  the  night  of  October 
15th,  1916, 
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The  'Korea  Magazine/  1918,  August,  September, 
October  and  November  numbers. 

Academia  des  Sciences  de  Lisbon. — 'Annales  de  la 
Faculte  de  Lettres  d'Aix,'  Tome  VII,  Nos.  1,  2; 
Tome  IX,  Nos.  1-4.  'Annales  de  la  Faculte  de 
Droit,'  Tome  V.  "  Droit  Naturel  et  Positivisme 
Juridique."     "  L'avenir  des  Facultes  de  Droit." 

Single  Numbers  and  Bound  Volumes. 
Fortnightly  Review,  April,  1918,  No.  DC,  Vol.  XVI 

(N.S.). 

The  English  Review,  November,  1918,  Vol.  27,  No.  5. 

'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  Tome  XLII,  No.  3, 
December  1st,  1917. 

'L' Action  Natiouale,'  Tome  III  (n.s.),  April,  1918. 

'  Spiritual  Reconstruction,'  L.  B.  De  Beadmont, 
Swedenborg  Society,  1918. 

'  Ano  de  Juvenhed,'  del  Dr.  Angelico,  Madrid. 

'  Na  Tornada  de  Jerusalem,'  a  Nacoes  Alliades,  J.  J. 
Braga. 

'A  Balkan  Prince,'  Charles  C.  D.  Rouerts. 

'Nordiske  Fortminder'  (Swedish),  an  illustrated 
account  of  some  Danish  antiquities  by  C.  A. 
NoRDMAN,  with  a  resume  in  French  entitled 
"Nouvelles  Feuilles  de  Chambres  de  Geants  en 
Danemark  "  (Late  Stone  Age). 

'The  Bride  of  Christ:  a  Study  in  Church  Legend- 
Lore,'  by  Paul  Carus. 
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HONORARY     FOREIGN     SECRETARY'S 
REPORT. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year  of  the  Society's 
foreign  work,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remember 
what  our  aim  has  been  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  present  movement.  It  is  perhaps  correct 
to  say  that  until  the  year  1913  the  Society's 
foreign  department  had  been  chiefly  occupied 
with  chronicling  the  literary  events  of  other 
countries.  Doubtless  this  was  an  important 
function,  and  with  the  return  of  peace  conditions 
it  will  become  even  more  necessary  to  keep  our 
Society  informed  of  whatever  may  be  passing 
in  the  world  of  letters  abroad.  But  the  inten- 
tion of  our  founders  had  been  of  a  wider  and 
more  constructive  nature.  At  different  times  the 
Society  has  sought  to  become  the  representative 
of  our  national  mind  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
influence  world  affairs.  When  therefore  some 
six  years  ago  your  present  Hon.  Secretary  was 
appointed,  it  seemed  proper  to  revive  that  earlier 
ideal,  and  to  strive  towards  the  creation  of  such 
channels  of  intercourse  as  would  result  in  the 
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homogeneity  of  world  culture — not  indeed  upon 
the  ancient  static  basis,  nor  yet  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  a  humanism  which  failed  to  understand 
the  direction  of  human  progress,  but  rather 
upon  the  knowledge  and  vision  of  our  own  age, 
upon  that  realisation  of  principles  which  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  period  of  unexampled 
fluidity,  and,  latterlj^,  of  turmoil.  In  this  way 
the  Society  entered  upon  a  course  which  has 
attracted  to  it  the  greatest  accretion  of  distin- 
guished men  to  be  found  in  any  year  of  its 
existence.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  note  that 
of  the  Fellows  elected  during  the  period  in 
mind,  almost  all  are  working  either  directly  or 
indirectly  for  this  high  purpose,  while  many 
have  undertaken  principal  parts  in  our  active 
programme.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Society 
should  recognise  this  fact,  not  alone  because  it 
must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  those  whose 
faith  is  thereby  justified,  but  more  especially 
because  there  has  been  in  the  past  a  certain 
tendency  to  regard  such  activities  as  likely  to 
weaken  the  academic  nature  of  our  body.  It 
will  be  the   cause   of  much  i-elief  to   see  how 
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markedly  the  contrary  result  has  been  achieved; 
it  should  strengthen  the  conviction  in  us  all 
that  societies,  like  individuals,  are  strongest  and 
happiest  in  a  life  of  action. 

But  if  our  aim  has  been  as  above  stated,  it 
will  be  seen  that  whatever  has  been  achieved 
must  be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  those 
wide  results  which  will  be  attainable  only  when 
the  world  is  at  peace  again.  Much  has  been 
done  which  should  ensure  such  results.  By 
our  suggestion  or  initiative  various  humanistic 
societies  have  been  founded  and  assisted,  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  special  parts  of  the 
programme ;  and  one  by  one  such  societies 
have  found  their  opportunities  of  usefulness. 
Among  other  fortunate  results  it  is  probable 
that  by  this  means  there  will  be  established 
hostels  for  foreign  students  in  this  country. 
There  can  be  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  value 
of  such  hostels.  Young  men  of  active  mind 
who  have  in  the  past  come  to  this  country  for 
purposes  of  study  have  too  often  left  us  without 
gaining  contact  with  what  is  best  and  most 
representative  in  our  culture.      Instances  are 
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well  known  of  those  whose  disappointment  lias 
produced  most  regrettable  feelings  towards  ns, 
and  the  continuous  loss  of  possibilities  is  not 
less  a  disaster  because  it  eludes  our  notice. 
All  this  should  now  be  changed. 

We  hope  also  to  be  able  to  see  established 
during  the  year  before  us  a  Central  Institute 
of  Russian  Studies  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  vital  link  of  connection  with  that  country, 
whose  people,  numbering  towards  200,000,000, 
have  so  great  a  need  of  our  interest  and  under- 
standing. Never  was  a  greater  opportunity  of 
helpfulness  open  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  if  the 
vista  is  made  up  of  difficulties  our  need  of 
proper  equipment  is  tlie  plainer.  Our  Sub- 
Committee  on  Relations  with  Russia  is  well 
advanced  with  the  preparation  of  a  scheme 
which  should  do  much  of  what  is  desired. 

In  reofard  to  Serbia  the  Sub-Committee  con- 
cerned  has,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Serbian 
Minister,  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  rehabili- 
tating the  means  of  culture  in  that  country.  An 
appeal  for  books  with  which  to  reconstruct  the 
libraries  has  been   issued   by  our   Director    of 
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Foreign  Affairs,  and  about  four  thousand 
volumes  have  ah^eady  arrived  and  are  being 
classified  and  catalogued.  In  addition  to  this, 
many  of  our  publishers  and  learned  Societies 
are  making  very  substantial  donations.  The 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  made  a 
munificent  grant  to  us,  and  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  has  graciously  given  us  the 
privilege  of  selecting  books  from  its  catalogue  to 
the  value  of  £100.  The  names  of  all  donors 
will  appear  in  the  interim  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Sub-Committee,  to  be  published  shortly. 

A  landmark  in  our  development  has  been 
created  by  the  election  of  our  first  Chinese 
Foreign  Hon.  Fellow.  There  are  special 
grounds  for  regarding  this  step  as  important. 
Mr.  Liang  Chi-chao  is  not  only  China's  greatest 
living  writer,  his  activities  have  covered  a  field 
of  extraordinary  range  and  variety.  •  His  know^- 
ledofe  of  western  thouofht  is  not  less  extensive 
than  his  understanding  of  the  life  and  problems 
of  his  own  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  great  movement  has  taken  place  in 
China   in    recent    years    without    feeling    the 
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influence  of  his  personality,  and  his  discretion 
has  been  exercised  in  the  highest  positions  of 
state.  As  Minister  of  Justice,  as  Member  of 
the  State  Council,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
aot  less  in  many  other  ways,  Mr.  Liang  has 
proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  his 
countrymen.  But  there  is  another  reason  why 
we  should  take  courage  from  this  step :  it 
occurs  at  a  time  when  China  has  given  official 
adoption  to  a  syllabai^y  which  will  open  up  a 
new  vista  by  making  extremely  simple  the 
hitherto  very  difficult  accomplishment  of 
reading  and  writing  for  her  500,000,000  citizens. 
Are  we  preparing  to  assist  this  intention  by 
utilising  its  possibilities  ? 

During  the  past  year  our  Society  has  had 
much  assistance  from  its  Hon.  Correspondent 
Mr.  Yun  Siang  Tsao.  Mr.  Tsao  has  now 
returned  to  China,  and  his  place  has  been  filled 
by  the  election  of  Dr.  Chen,  a  ripe  scholar, 
whose  connection  with  both  academic  and 
public  spheres  renders  his  assistance  doubly 
valuable. 

Our  Society  has  also  gained  in  distinction  and 
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in  usefulness  by  the  election  of  two  Swedish 
men  of  letters.  Dr.  August  Brumius  and  Mr. 
K.  Gr,  Ossianilsson  have  very  different  claims 
upon  our  regard,  but  we  believe  that  each  has 
in  his  own  way  contributed  something  valuable 
to  the  thought  or  emotional  atmosphere  of  our 
day,  and  we  are  proud  to  have  them  of  our 
Fellowship. 

The  shrewd  interpretations  of  Japanese  life 
and  problems,  which  we  received  during  the 
residence  of  Professor  Sato  in  this  country, 
have  now  been  interrupted  by  his  return  to  his 
own  land.  Mr.  Yoshio  Murakami  has  also  left 
us.  We  must  look  for  new  Correspondents 
whose  interest  will  still  further  develop  the 
fruitfulness  of  our  cultural  relations.  We  must 
aim  at  reciprocal  advantage  if  w^e  are  to  make 
real  and  permanent  progress.  We  must  recog- 
nise that  this  progress  is  of  a  kind  that  includes 
the  whole  of  human  complexity.  The  facts 
of  science  are  readily  exchangeable ;  political 
knowledgfe  and  ethical  or  artistic  standards 
are  also  advantages  that  one  can  communicate 
and   derive.      But   beneath,   and   beyond,   and 
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conditioning  mental  or  emotional  activities, 
there  remains  the  quality  of  the  being  activated, 
there  remains  that  elusive  thing  personality— 
and  this  is  the  very  chiefest  concern  in  inter- 
national contacts.  It  is  too  strong  itself  to 
permit  any  obliteration  ;  but  it  is  also  too  vital 
to  remain  unaffected  by  human  intercourse. 
And  from  it  alone  proceeds  the  shaping  of  the 
future.  When  therefore  we  speak  of  an  In- 
tellectual Entente,  we  have  in  mind  not  so 
much  a  happy  agreement  among  theorists ;  w^e 
have  in  mind  the  harmonising  of  variety  in 
human  temperament,  the  production  of  an 
atmosphere  in  which  all  will  be  interactive  and 
subserve  a  common  progress. 

It  Avill  be  noted  that  the  various  activities 
above  referred  to  are  conducted  in  harmony 
with  the  programme  of  the  Entente  Committee, 
and  are  so  related  as  to  form  a  single  con- 
structive effort  and  result  in  a  close-knit  orga- 
nisation. The  extent  and  nature  of  this  you 
will  see  from  the  schematic  plan  and  from  the 
lists  of  various  Sub-Committees  (pp.  26-39).  Is 
this  great  organisation  to  be  allowed  to  fulfil  its 
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purpose  ?  We  are  now  moving  towards  a 
moment  when  several  millions  of  men  and 
women  will  have  returned  from  France,  from 
Mesopotamia,  from  Siberia,  from  the  Balkan 
countries,  from  strange  and  hitherto  unthought- 
of  places  where  their  minds  and  sympathies 
will  have  been  expanded  to  new  realisations, 
and  where  they  will  have  left  behind  them 
some  part  of  their  heart  of  love.  From  all 
these  places  a  thought  will  follow  them,  demand- 
ing some  deeper  profit  of  an  association  that 
was  valued.  When  the  rightness  of  our  aim 
will  have  been  confirmed  in  the  feeling  of  so 
many,  it  is  for  us  to  use  an  opportunity  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Arthur  Maquarie. 
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COMMITTEE      FOR      PROMOTING      AN 

INTELLECTUAL   ENTENTE   AMONG 

THE    ALLIED    AND    FRIENDLY 

COUNTRIES. 

The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  O.M.,  F.R.S., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  Edinburgh 
University ;  Seci'etary  of  State  for  Foi'eign 
Affairs  ;  Vice-President  R.S.L. 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  C.Y.O., 
Master  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge ; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee  R.S.L. 

Prof.  William  Leonard  Courtney,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford ;  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review;  Professor  of  Di-amafcic  Litei'ature; 
Member  of  Council  R.S.L. 

The  Most  Hon,  The  Marquess  op  Crewe,  K.G.,  P.C, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. ;  formerly  President  of  Board  of 
Education  ;  Vice-President  and  Hon.  Director  of 
Foreign  Affairs  R.S.L. 

Prof.  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee ;  Professor  of  English  Fiction  and 
Member  of  Council  R.S.L. 

The  Right  Hon.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P.,  Litt.D., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  Member 
of  Academic  Committee;  Vice-President  R.S.L. 
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Prof.  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Litt.D.  ;  Cervantes 
Professor  of  Spanish  at  the  University  of  London  ; 
Member  of  Council  R.S.L. 

Prof.  Maurice  A.  G-erothwohl,  Litt.D. ;  formerly 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  and 
Vice-President  R.S.L. 

Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Late  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee and  Vice-President  R.S.L. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Halsbury,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 
High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford; 
formerly  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
President  R.S.L. 

Thomas  Hardy,  O.M.,  Lij.D.,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee  R.S.L. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  Ralph  Inge,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  London  ;  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee and  of  Council  R.S.L. 

Prof.  Frank  Byron  Jevons,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham ;  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Durham ; 
F.R.S.L. 

Prof.  William  Paton  Ker,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  University  College,  London;  Fellow 
of  All  Souls,  Oxford;  F.R.S.L. 

John  William  Mackail,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Member 
of  Academic  Committee  and  of  Council  R.S.L. 
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Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Bt.,  Member  of  Parliament  foi- 
London  University  ;  F.R.S.L. 

Arthur  Maquarie,  Hon.  Foreign  Secretary  and 
Member  of  Council  R.S.L. 

Prof.  Gilbert  Murray.  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A.,  Regius 
Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee  R.S.L. 

Prof.  Sir  Henry  Nkwbolt,  D.Litt. ;  Member  of 
Academic  Committee;  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Treasurer  and  Vice-President  R.S.L. 

Sir  Arthur  W.  Pinero,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee and  of  Council  R.S.L. 

George  Walter  Prothero,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
Quarterly  Revieiv ;  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee R.S.L. 

J.  Holland  Rose,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  and  Reader  in  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  ;  F.R.S.L. 

Sir  John  Edwin  Sandys,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  F.R.S.L. 

Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Curiimiitee, 

Arthur  Maquarie. 
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EDUCATION     SECTION     OF     THE     ENTENTE 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P.,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Hon.  Chairman. 

The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  op  Crewe,  Chairman. 

Mr.  John  Bailey,  The  English  Association. 

Signer  Tomjiaso  Bertele,  Italian  Embassy. 

M.  George  Boncescu,  Roumanian  Legation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Buckler,  M.A.,  American  Embassy. 

Mr.  Edward  Bullough,  Modern  Language  Association. 

M.  Emile  Cammaerts,  Correspondent  for  Belgium. 

Prof.  C.  D.  de  Carvalho,  Correspondent  for  Brazil. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  Headmasters^  Association. 

Dr.  Antonio  Cippico,  Correspondent  for  Italy. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  Committee. 

M.  M.  CuRciN,  D.Litt.,  Serbian  Legation  and  Belgrade 
University. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  The  British  Academy. 

M.  Henri  Davray,  Correspondent  for  France. 

Prof.  Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl,  D.Litt.,  Committee. 

Dr.  P.  Geyl,  Correspondent  for  Holland. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hardy,  Royal  Society. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Hewett,  Correspondent  for  U.S.A. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Inge,  Committee. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Jevons,  University  of  Durham. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Ker,  LL.D.,  London  University. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Lyons,  Royal  Society. 

Don  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Correspondent  for 
Spain. 
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Sir  Peilip  Magnus,  Bt.,  M.P.,  London  University. 

Mr.  Arthde  Maquarie,  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Prof.  H.  O.  Meredith,  Belfast  University. 

M.  Grigoue  J,  Michaescu,  Roumanian  Legation. 

M.  D.  Mitrany,  Correspondent  for  Rouniania. 

His  Excellency  M.  C.  Nabokofp,  Russian  Charge 
d'Affaii'es. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Nairn,  Headmasters'  Conference. 

Sir  Henry  J.  Newbolt,  D.Litt.,  Committee. 

Miss  Reta  Oldham,  President  of  the  Association  of 
Head  Mistresses. 

Sir  Arthur  PinerOj  Committee. 

Prof.  BoGDAN  Popovitch,  Correspondent  for  Serbia. 

M.  J.  de  Ramaix,  Belgian  Legation. 

Sir  John  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D.,  Cambridge  University. 

Mr.  S.  Saw  ADA,  Japanese  Embassy. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Shklovsky,  Correspondent  for  Russia. 

M.  Jon  Stefansson,  Correspondent  for  Denmark. 

Senhor  P.  de  Tovar,  Portuguese  Legation. 

Mr.  Y.  S.  TsAO,  Correspondent  for  China,  represent- 
ing the  Chinese  Legation. 

Sir  Paul  Vinogradofp,  Correspondent  for  Russia. 

Prof.  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O.,  D.C.L.,  Oxford 
University  and  the  University  of  Bristol. 

Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Education  Section, 

Edward  Bullough. 
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EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE 
EDUCATION     SECTION. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  (Hon.  Chaii'man). 

The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  op  Crewe  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Ci-OUDESLEY  Brereton  for  the  Modern  Language 
Association. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Conway  for  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Pi'of.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  for  the  British  Academy. 

Prof.  W.  Macnkile  Dixon  for  the  University  of 
Grlasgow. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  for  the  Entente  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hardy  for  the  Royal  Society. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Jevons  for  the  University  of  Durham. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Ker  for  the  University  of  London, 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Bt.,  for  the  Entente  Committee. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nairn  for  the  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt  for  the  Entente  Committee. 

Miss  Reta  Oldham  for  the  Headmistresses'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sir  Harry  Reichel  for  the  University  of  Wales. 

Prof.  W.  Ripper  for  the  University  of  Sheffield. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Samdels,  M.P.,  for  the  Universities  of 
Ireland. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Tanner  for  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  John  Bailey  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Entente  Committee,  ex 
officio. 

Mr.  Edward  Bullough  (Hon.  Secretary). 
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SUB-COMMITTEE   ON    EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTES. 

Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  Bt.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  John  W.  Bailey  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr,  Cloudesley  Brereton  for  the  Modern  Language 

Association. 
Prof.  T,  W.  Rhys  Davids  for  the  British  Academy, 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hardy  for  the  Royal  Society. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Mac  Go  WAN. 
Mrs.  Emile  Mond. 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Tanner  for  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Representative  of  the  Workers'  Education  Association. 
Representative  of  the  Garton  Foundation. 
Mr.  Edward  Bullough  (Hon.  Secretary). 


SUB-COMMITTEE     ON     EDUCATIONAL 
COLLABORATION. 

Sir  Stanley  Leathes,  C.B.  (Chairman). 

Prof,  John  Adams. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hardy  for  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nairn  for  the  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference. 

Miss  Reta  Oldham  for  the  Headmistresses'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  for  the  Modern  Language 
Association. 
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Dr.  J.  R.  Tanner  for  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mackail  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Ker  for  the  University  of  London. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  C.B.,  for  the  University  of  Leeds. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Conway  for  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Jevons  for  the  University  of  Durham. 

Sir  Harry  Reichel  for  the  University  of  Wales. 

Prof.  W.  Ripper  for  the  University  of  Sheffield. 

Prof.  E.  de  Selincourt  for  the  University  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Prof.  W.  Macneile  Dixon  for  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Miss  Murray  for  the  Women's  Colleges,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Jourdain  for  the  Women's  Colleges,  Oxford. 

Representative  of  the  Bureau  of  British  Universities 
(Dr.  Tanner). 

Representative  of  the  Garton  Foundation. 

Miss  Batchelor,  Modern  Language  Association,  Sub- 
committee for  Exchanges  of  Children. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Temple  for  the  Workers'  l^ducational 
Association. 

Dr.  Hazeltine,  Correspondent  for  America. 

M.  HovELAQUE,  Correspondent  for  France. 

M.  Petit-Dctaillis,  Correspondent  for  France. 

Prof.  Piero  Giacosa,  Correspondent  for  Italy. 

Prof.  Giovanni  Pioli,  Correspondent  for  Italy. 

Mr.  Edward  Bullough  (Hon.  Secretary). 
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SUB-COMMITTEE     ON     CIVICS     AND 
HUMANISTIC     EDUCATION. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Bt.,  M.P.  (Chairnmn). 

The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Bidwell. 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  for  the  Modern  Language 

Association. 
Dr.  E.  R.  T.  Clarkson. 
Mr.  Lane  Pitt  Fox. 
The  Lord  Leverhulme. 

Prof.  MiLLiCENT  Mackenzie  for  the  Civic  and  Moral 
Education  League. 

Sir  John  McClure. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt, 

Miss  Reta  Oldham. 

Mr.  J.  PiNCOMBE. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband. 

Representative  of  the  Workers'  Education  Associa- 
tion. 
Dr.  Felix  Abler,  Correspondent  for  America. 
M.  Bmile  Boutroux,  Correspondent  for  France. 
M.  Ovid  Densushianu,  Correspondent  for  Roumania. 
Mr.  Edward  Bullough  (Hon.  Secretary). 

SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   RELATIONS    WITH 
AMERICA. 

The  Lord  Charnwood  (Chairman). 
The  Master  of  Balliol  College. 
Mr.  Edward  Bullough. 
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Prof.  John  Burnet. 

Major  J.  E.  Dunning. 

Major  William  Endicott. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant. 

Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Irvine. 

Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Henry  Nbwbolt. 

Sir  William  Osler. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Powell. 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  K.B.E. 

Capt.  E.  H.  Wells. 

The  Very  Rev.  Frank  Ilsley  Paradise]  Joint  Hon. 

Mr.  Arthur  Maquarie  ]  Secretaries. 


SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   RELATIONS    WITH 
FRANCE. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Edward  Bullodgh. 

M.  Henri  Davray. 

Prof.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Gerothwohl. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Helm. 

Prof.  P.  Mantoux. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  (Hon.  Secretary). 
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SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   RELATIONS   WITH 
RUSSIA. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mackail  (Chairman). 
Mr.  J.  D.  Duff. 
Mr.  Nbvill  Forbes. 

Mr.  D.  GrHAMBASHIDZE. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

Mrs.  Newmarch. 

Mr.  J.  O'Grady,  M.P. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Prothero. 

Prof.  Sedgefield. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Shklovsky. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Storr-Best. 

Sir  Paul  Vinogradopf. 

Mrs.  Harold  Williams. 

Dr.  Hagberg  Wright. 

Mr.  Edward  Bullough  (Hon.  Secretary). 

SUB-COMMITTEE    ON    RELATIONS    WITH 
ITALY. 

Dr.  Edmund  Gardner  (Chairman). 

Miss  Cecilia  Ady. 

Mr.  Edward  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Bickersteth. 

Mr.  Edward  Bullough. 

Signorina  L.  P.  de  Castelvecchio. 

Dr.  Antonio  Cippico. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Coulton. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Courtney. 
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The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
Mr.  Bolton  King. 
Mr.  Thomas  Okey. 
Dr.  R.  PiccoLi. 
Dr.  Paget  Toynbee. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Wicksteed. 

Sua  Eccellenza  Dr.  Romeo  Galenga  Stuart,  Corres- 
pondent. 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  FiLipPO  de  Filippi,  Correspondent. 
Prof.  Aldo  Soeani,  Correspondent. 
Mr.  Edward  Hutton  (Hon.  Secretary). 

SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 

SOUTHERN    SLAVS    (SERBIANS,  CROATS, 

AND    SLOVENES). 

Prof.  C.  W.  C.  Oman  (Chairman). 
Mr.  E.  BuLLOUGH. 

Mr.  E.  COLLINGS. 

Dr.  Gj.  Djuric. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Gerothwohl. 

Dr.  T.  Gjordjevic. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  de  C.  Lappan. 

Mr.  A.  W.  A.  Leeper. 

Mr.  A.  Maquarie. 

M.  M.  Mestrovic. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

Prof.  B.  Popovic. 

Prof.  P.  Popovic 

Mr.  Rakic. 

M.  M.  Ravin. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  E.  Taylor. 
Miss  Waring. 
Dr.  R,  W.  Seton  Watson. 

His    Excellency    M.    Yovan    Yovanovitch,     Serbian 
Minister,  Correspondent. 

Dr.  M.  Cdrcin.  )  t  ■   j.  tj        a        i.     ■ 

MxT   m  r Joint  Hon.  secretaries, 

a] or  H.  Temperley.  j 

SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONS  WITH 
ORIENTAL   COUNTRIES. 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband   (Chairman). 
Mr.  YusuF  All 
Prof.  E.  G.  Browne. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Campbell. 
Mr.  L.  Y.  Chen. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Cheng. 
Mr.  Arthur  Diosy. 
Mr.  E.  Edwards. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Giles. 
Sir  G.  A.  Grierson. 
Mr.  Henri  Joly. 
The  Lord  Lamington. 
Sir  Charles  Ly^all. 

H.  E.  MiRZA  Mehdi  Khan,  Persian  Minister. 
Dr.  Timothy  Richard. 
Dr.  E.  Denison  Ross. 
Prof.  K.  Sato. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Serine. 
The  Rev.  W.  E.  Soothill. 
Mr.  Y.  S.  TsAO. 
Major  W.  Percival  Yetts. 
Dr.  Lionel  Giles  (Hon.  Secretary). 
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THE    ANGLO-FOREIGN    SOCIETIES' 
ASSOCIATION 

(Chairman  :  Sir  Henry  Newbolt) 

Unites  with  the  Entente  Committee,  for  purposes  of 
conference  or  combined  action,  the  following 
bodies  : 

The  Anglo-Belgian  Union. 

The  Anglo-French  Society. 

The  Anglo-Italian  Literary  Society. 

The  Anglo-Hellenic  League. 

The  Anglo-Norse  Society. 

The  Anglo-Portuguese  and  Brazilian  Society. 

The  Anglo-Roumanian  Society. 

The  Anglo-Spanish  Society. 

The  Anglo-Swedish  Society. 

The  British- Italian  League. 

The  China  Society. 

The  Entente  Cordiale. 

The  Japan  Society. 

The  Persia  Society. 

The  Serbian  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  United  Russia  Societies'  Association. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    ANGLO- 
FOREIGN   SOCIETIES'    ASSOCIATION. 
Mr,  Algernon  Maudslay,  C.B.E.  (Chaii-man). 
Mr,  Edward  Bullough. 
Dr.  Ronald  Burrows. 
Prof.  C.  Delgado  de  Carv^alho. 
Mr,  A.  W.  A.  Leeper  (Hon.  Secretary). 
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THE    ACADEMIC    COMMITTEE. 

ARTHDii  James  Balfour. 
Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie, 
Max  Beerbohm. 
Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 
Laurence  Binyon. 
Andrew  Cecil  Bradley. 
Robert  Bridges. 
Joseph  Conrad. 
Walter  de  la  Mare. 

GOLDSWORTHY    LoWES    DiCKINSON. 

Austin  Dobson. 

John  Drinkwater. 

Herbert  Albert  Laurens  Fisher. 

Sir  James  George  Frazer. 

John  Galsworthy. 

Edmund  Gosse. 

YiscouNT  Haldane  op  Cloan. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 

William  Henry  Hudson. 

William  Ralph  Inge. 

William  Paton  Ker. 

John  William  Mackail. 

John  Masefiei-d. 
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Mrs.  Alice  Meynell, 

Thomas  Sturge  Moore, 

Viscount  Morley. 

George  Gilbert  Murray. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero. 

George  Walter  Prothero. 

Sir  Arthur  Thomas  Quiller-Couch. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

George  Bernard  Shaw. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Louisa  Woods. 

William  Butler  Yeats. 

Samuel  Henry  Butcher  died  Dec.  29tli,  1910. 
Edward  Henry  Pember  died  April  otli,  1911. 
Alfred  Comyn  Lyall  died  April  10th,  1911. 
Arthur  Woollgar  Yerrall  died  June  19tli,  1912. 
Andrew  Lang  died  July  2 1st,  1912. 
Edward  Dowden  died  April  4th,  1913. 
George  Wyndham  died  June  2nd,  1913. 
Alfred  Austin  died  June  8th,  1913. 
Henry  James  died  Feb.  28th,  1916. 
William  John  Courthope  died  April  11th,  1917, 
Anne    Isabella,    Lady    Ritchie    died   Feb    29th 
1919. 
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AWARDS     OF     THE     EDMOND     DE 
POLIGNAC   PRIZE    OF   £100. 

1911.  Walter  de  la  Mare,  for  '  The  Return.' 

1912.  John  Maseeield,  for  'The  Everlasting 

Mercy.' 

1913.  James    Stephens,    for    '  The    Crock   of 

Gold.' 

1914.  Ralph    Hodgson,    for    'The    Bull'    and 

'  Song  of  Honour.' 


SILVER     MEDALS     OF     THE     ROYAL 
SOCIETY    OF    LITERATURE. 

On  May  1st,  1916,  Dr.  A.  C.  Benson,  C.V.O., 
Vice-President,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
sum  of  £200  as  an  endowment  for  the  award 
of  the  Silver  Medals  of  the  Society.  This  sum 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  5  per  cent. 
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Exchequer  Bonds.  The  Academic  Committee, 
at  the  request  of  the  Council,  drafted  the 
following  rules  for  the  awards  of  the  Medals, 
which  were  approved  by  Dr.  Benson  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Council : 

1.  The   Medals   to   be   awarded   to   authors   in 

respect  of  meritorious  works  in  Poetry, 
Fiction,  History  and  Biography,  and 
Belles  Lettres. 

2.  If  a  Medal  be  awarded  to  an  author  in  respect 

to  a  particular  book,  that  book  must  have 
been  published  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
May  1st,  1916,  the  date  of  the  A.  C. 
Benson  endowment. 

3.  Members   of    the   Academic   Committee  are 

ineligible  for  these  Medals. 

4.  Applications  or  recommendations  by  persons 

who  are  not  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  are  not  invited  and  will 
not  be  received. 

6.  The  Academic  Committee,  at  its  first 
meeting  each  year,  shall  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Selection. 
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6.  The  Council  shall  decide,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  of  Selection,  what  Medals 
shall  be  awarded  or  withheld  in  any 
year. 

Silver  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  : 

GrABRIELE    d'AnNUNZIO. 

Benito  Perez  Galdos. 
Maurice  BarrIs. 
Harald  Nielson. 
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ANNIVERSARY   ADDRESS,    1919. 

By  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  D.Litt., 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

Our  President,  Lord  Halsbury, finding  himself 
unable  to  be  with  us  to-day,  has  desired  me  to 
deliver  the  Anniversary  Address  in  his  place, 
and  it  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  I  obey 
his  wish.  We  meet  in  circumstances  which 
have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  Fellowship, 
for  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  was  not 
founded  until  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  had  not,  therefore,  to 
face  the  dangers  or  the  opportunities  which  an 
even  more  gigantic  struggle  has  brought  to  us 
since  1914.  As  my  report  will  show,  we  have 
abundant  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
our  escape  from  those  dangers,  with  our  pros- 
perity not  merely  undiminished,  but  actually 
increased ;  nor  could  it  be  denied  that  we  have 
the  right   to   be  proud    of   the  services,  both 
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national  and  international,  which  onr  Society  has 
undertaken  during  these  critical  years.  But 
this  is  no  moment  for  an  easy  self-complacency : 
what  we  have  done  has  brought  us  credit  and 
an  increase  of  power,  but  the  need  is  as  great 
as  ever,  and  the  work  is  continually  growing 
upon  our  hands.  If  we  are  to  be  really  equal 
to  our  opportunity  and  worthy  of  our  initial 
success,  we  must  borrow  a  motto  from  the 
poet's  notebook,  and  think  it  a  duty  to  renew 
our  purpose  every  year. 

I  will  begin,  according  to  our  custom,  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  personal  losses  and 
gains  of  the  Society,  and  my  review  shall 
include  on  this  occasion  the  figures  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  war — that  is  to  say,  the  five 
years  from  1915  to  1919.  This  has  been  for 
all  corporations,  whether  social  or  learned,  a 
time  of  much  difficulty  and  anxiety.  The 
stringent  conditions  of  the  present,  and  the 
uncertain  aspect  of  the  future,  have  made 
inroads  upon  the  membership  of  most  societies, 
have  even  destroyed  some  and  seriously  menaced 
others.     To  survive  unimpaired  was  only  pos- 
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sible  for  those  with  a  genuine  prestige  and 
vitality.  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  has 
proved  to  have  this  prestige  and  this  vitality. 
Our  losses  have  been  less  than  we  could  have 
anticipated ;  our  gains  very  much  greater. 
Over  and  above  the  number  of  those  whom 
death  has  taken  from  us — twenty -four  in  the 
five  years — we  have  had  to  regret  only  fifteen 
resignations,  and  these  all  due  to  the  simplest 
personal  reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
received  the  accession  of  no  less  than  fifty-four 
new  Fellows,  forming  a  company  unsurpassed, 
either  in  numbers  or  distinction,  by  any  ever 
admitted  in  a  like  period  of  time. 

In  the  year  which  closes  to-day  we  have  had 
to  regret  only  two  resignations,  but  we  have 
lost  by  death  six  well-known  Fellows.  Anne 
Isabella,  Lady  Ritchie,  was  "  one  of  those  rare 
examples,  a  child  of  a  great  writer,  inheriting 
much  of  her  parent's  genius."  She  was  born 
in  1837,  and  she  and  her  younger  sister,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Leslie  Stephen,  were  the  only  two 
of  Thackeray's  children  who  lived  to  grow  up. 
Their  home,  after  the   sad  mental  breakdown 
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of  Mrs.  Thackeray  in  1843,  was  at  first  in  Paris 
with  their  grandmother  (then  remarried  to 
Major  Smyth,  the  original  of  Colonel  New- 
come),  and  from  1846  onwards  with  their 
father  in  the  well-known  house  in  Young  Street, 
Kensington,  where  '  Vanity  Fair '  was  written. 
There  they  enjoyed,  not  only  the  intimate  com- 
panionship of  their  father,  but  the  society  of  the 
celebrities  whom  he  delighted  to  gather  round 
him — Dickens,  Carlyle  and  Charles  Kingsley, 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Kemble 
and  John  Leech,  and  many  more. 

After  Thackeray's  death  in  1863  the  sisters 
continued  to  live  together  for  fourteen  years. 
It  was  in  1867  that  the  younger  became 
Mrs.  Leslie  Stephen^^  and  ten  years  afterwards 
Miss  Thackeray  married  her  cousin,  Richmond 
Ritchie.  By  this  tiuie  her  novels  had  been 
already  published — '  The  Story  of  Elizabeth ' 
in  1863,  '  The  Village  on  the  Cliff '  in  1865, 
and  'Old  Kensington'  in  1873.  The  success  of 
these  was  immediate,  and  though  her  popularity 
must  have  gained  something  from  her  father's 
prestige,  it  was  founded  on  qualities  which  can 
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only  be  traced  to  her  own  singularly  charming 
character.  It  has  been  well  said  of  her  that  in 
her  best  work  she  showed  a  delicacy  of  touch 
in  which  she  surpassed  Thackeray  himself ;  for 
she  excelled  in  being  critical  without  cynicism, 
and  sad  without  sentimentality.  Besides  these 
three  novels  she  wrote  a  number  of  shorter 
tales,  and  after  an  interval  of  some  years  she 
produced  three  volumes  of  an  autobiographical 
kind — 'Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  and  his  Friends: 
Portraits  and  Reminiscences,'  in  1893;  'Chap- 
ters from  Some  Memoirs,'  in  1894 ;  and 
'  Blackstick  Papers,'  in  1908.  By  these  later 
books  she  cast  a  second  anchor  into  the  sea  of 
literary  fame,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  is 
one  destined  to  hold  with  a  still  firmer  grip 
among  the  fluctuating  tides  of  the  future.  In 
her  portraits  from  the  life  her  own  gifts  were 
fully  revealed  :  with  observation  and  humour 
she  united  a  generosity  which  may  be  well 
called  chivalrous,  for  it  raised  the  values  of 
human  society  and  was  a  cause  of  chivalry  in 
others. 

Lady  Ritchie  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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Academic  Committee  in  1911,  but  she  retired 
from  London  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Richmond 
Ritchie  in  1912,  and  ceased  to  attend  our 
meetings,  though  she  continued  to  vote  and  to 
correspond  with  us.  She  died  on  February 
26th,  1919. 

Sophia  EHzabeth  Napier  Higgins  was  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Tyringham  Bernard, 
sixth  and  last  Baronet  of  Winchendon  Priory. 
She  married  in  1861  the  late  Joseph  Napier 
Higgins,' Q.C.  In  1885  she  published  the  first 
volume,  and  in  1887  the  second,  of  her  '  Women 
of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies,' a  work  of  research  which  has  proved 
invaluable  to  students  of  social  history.  In 
1 889  she  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  our 
Society,  and  received  the  unique  honour  of 
election  as  our  first  woman  Fellow.  In  the 
volume  of  'Transactions'  for  1890  will  be 
found  the  announcement  of  this  event  in 
Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun's  Anniversary  Address, 
with  the  added  note  that  the  election  was 
provisional  and  subject  to  the  determination 
of    its    legality    under   the    Society's    Charter 
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of  Incorporation.  The  point  was  eventually 
decided  in  the  more  liberal  sense,  and  we 
reaped  the  advantage  of  it  for  no  less  than 
thirty  years.  The  precedent  then  established 
has  since  been  followed  in  eighteen  other  cases. 
In  1903  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins  published,  in  four 
volumes,  her  family  history  of  '  The  Bernards 
of  Abington  and  Nether  Winch endon,'  a  work 
too  recent  and  too  well  known  to  need  further 
description. 

Percy  Willoughby  Ames,  so  long  known  to 
us  all  as  Secretary  to  our  Society,  was  born  in 
185o  at  Kirkstall,  in  Yorkshire,  and  followed 
his  father's  profession  of  schoolmaster.  He 
also  lectured  on  literar}^  and  scientific  subjects, 
and  in  1878  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  the  Council  of  which 
he  joined  in  1880.  In  1891  the  position  of 
Secretary  being  vacant,  it  was  decided  to 
appoint  Mr.  Ames,  and  shortly  afterwards  it 
became  the  custom,  for  various  reasons,  to 
concentrate  in  the  Secretary's  hands  duties 
previously  divided  among  other  officers.  In 
1892  Mr.  Ames  took  over  the  collection  of  the 
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annual  subscriptions ;  in  1895  he  was  appointed 
Editor  of  the  Society's  '  Transactions,'  and 
became  responsible  for  seeing  all  publications 
through  the  press.  He  also  wrote  the  intro- 
ductions to  three  of  our  special  volumes,  namely, 
'  The  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul,'  the  '  Chaucer 
Memorial  Lectures,'  and  the  '  Milton  Memorial 
Lectures.'  Li  1896  he  was  appointed  Librarian, 
and  held  that  office  till  1916,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  our  present  Hon.  Librarian, 
Mr.  Newman.  He  also  took  the  responsibility 
of  acting  for  the  Society  in  the  intervals 
between  meetings,  a  duty  now  allotted  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee. 
In  1910,  on  the  founding  of  the  Academic 
Committee,  he  became  its  first  Secretary,  and 
he  filled  the  same  position  for  many  years  in 
the  Colquhoun  Club,  a  private  dining  society 
limited  to  members  of  our  Fellowship. 

These  multifarious  functions  were  all  dis- 
charged with  energy  and  ability,  but  the  strain 
of  tliein  became  increasingly  heavy  with  the 
growth  of  the  Society's  activities.  Mr.  Ames 
found  it  necessary  to  curtail,  and  afterwards  to 
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give  up  entirely,  his  scholastic  work,  in  order  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  his  secretarial  duties. 
But  his  health   appeared  to  be  suffering,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1917,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  the  Council  unanimously 
resolved  to  offer  him  such  a  pension  as  would 
enable   him  to   retire.      In  a  farewell  letter  to 
the  President  and  Counci],  from  which  I  have 
already    drawn    freely,    he    records    that    he 
received,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  many 
assurances    of    regret    at    parting   and    much 
generous    appreciation    of    his    services.       His 
name,  by  a  special  exception  to  our   rule,  was 
retained  upon  the  list  of  the  Council,  and,  now 
that   it  must  cease  to  appear   there,  we   shall 
retain     the    memory    of    one    who     singularly 
identified  himself  with  our  Society,  not  only  as 
a  devoted  servant,  but  as  a   zealous  colleague 
and  a  genial  companion. 

Frederick  St.  John  Corbett  was  born  in 
Dublin  in  1862,  the  son  of  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  Trinity  College,  where  he  also  was 
educated.  He  was  ordained  in  1885;  became 
Rector    of    Long    Marton    in    1896,     and    of 
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St.  George  in  the  East  in  1903  ;  Fellow  of 
Sion  College  in  1903,  and  Grovernor  in  1915; 
Governor  of  the  East  London  Hospital  for 
Children  in  1905;  Chairman  of  Managers, 
L.C.C.  Schools  (St.  George's  Group),  1905; 
Surrogate  for  the  Diocese  of  London  and 
Province  of  Canterbury,  1909.  Besides  a  large 
number  of  books  on  pastoral  and  ecclesiastical 
matters,  he  wrote  two  of  literary  value :  '  A 
History  of  British  Poetry  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,'  and  'The  Poet  of  the  Church  of 
England :  a  Tribute  to  George  Herbert.'  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  in  19Ul, 
and  died  in  the  present  year.  • 

William  Boyd-Carpenter  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Carpenter,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Hester,  daughter  of  Archibald  Boyd,  of  London- 
derry, and  was  born  in  1841.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool, 
and  at  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  foundation  he  was  afterwards  an  Hono- 
rary Fellow.  His  career  was  that  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily successful  lecturer  and  preacher  :  he 
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was  Hulsean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge,  1878 ; 
Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford,  1887  ;  Pastoral 
Lecturer  on  Theology  at  Cambridge,  1895  ; 
Noble  Lecturer  at  Harvard,  1904  and  19L3  ; 
Donnellan  Lecturer  at  Dublin,  1914.  Ecclesi- 
astical preferment  followed  inevitably  :  he  was 
Vicar  of  St.  James's,  Holloway,  in  1870;  Vicar 
of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  1879 ;  Canon 
of  Windsor,  1882;  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to 
Queen  Victoria,  1883  ;  and  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
1884  to  1911,  when  he  resigned  and  became 
Canon  of  Westminster.  His  honours  were 
numerous  :  he  had  an  Honorary  Dee^ree  at 
seven  Universities,  and  was  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Victorian  Order — a  decoration 
rarely  bestowed  upon  the  clergy.  His  writings 
included,  in  addition  to  distinctively  religious 
works,  a  '  Popular  History  of  the  Church  of 
England,'  1900,  and  in  the  same  3^ear  '  The 
Religious  Spirit  in  the  Poets ' ;  also  '  Some 
Pages  of  my  Life,'  1911,  and  '  The  Spiritual 
Message  of  Dante,'  1914.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  our  Society  in  1907,  and  rendered 
invaluable  service  as  a  member  of   Council,  a 
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Vice-President,  and   an   active  member  of  the 
Entente  Committee. 

David  Tollemaclie,  author  and  journalist, 
was  educated  at  the  Andersonian  University, 
Glasgow,  but  came  to  London  to  follow  the 
many  interests  of  a  versatile  and  industrious 
temperament.  He  contributed  political  and 
social  articles  to  many  periodicals,  and  wrote 
short  stories  over  the  pen-name  of  "'  Mark 
Lovell " ;  then  being  drawn  more  and  more 
into  the  commercial  section  of  the  press,  he 
edited  several  trade  journals  in  succession,  and 
became,  in  1907,  one  of  the  literary  secretaries 
of  the  Tariff  Reform  League.  He  continued, 
however,  to  maintain  his  interest  in  literature 
and  in  our  Society,  and  among  his  other  services 
must  be  remembered  the  annual  auditing  of  our 
accounts,  voluntarily  undertaken  and  efficiently 
carried  out  for  many  years.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  in  1900,  and  died  in  1918. 

The   new   Fellows,  upon  whose  accession   I 
have  to  congratulate  the  Society,  are  as  follows : 

Prof.  Alfred  Thomas  Baker,  an   authority  on 
modern  languages  and  their  literature.  Prof  essor 
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of  the  French  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Sheffield. 

Surgeon-General  Sir  Richard  Havelock 
Charles,  G.C.V.O.,  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the 
King,  and  author  of  many  scientific  memoirs, 
reports  and  monographs. 

Robert  Bon  tine  Cunninghame-Graham,  of 
Ardoch,  the  distinguished  author  of  many 
well-known  essays,  stories  and  books  of  travel. 

Ehzabeth  Sanderson  Haldane,  whose  high 
position  in  the  learned  world  is  assured  by  her 
'  Life  of  Descartes  '  and  her  translation  of 
'  Hegel's  History  of  Philosophy.' 

Frederick  William  Thomas,  Librarian  to  the 
India  Office,  and  an  authority  on  eastern 
languages  and  literature. 

Foster  Watson,  Gresham  Professor  of 
Rhetoric,  and  author  of  many  valuable  works 
on  the  history  of  English  schools  and  education 
in  England. 

And  also  as  Foreign  Honorary  Corre- 
spondents : 

For  China :   Dr.  Chen. 

For  Japan  :  Mr.  Yoshima  Murakami. 
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For  Sweden :  Dr.  Bruniins  and  Mr.  K. 
Ossianilsson. 

I  may  here  add  that,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  Council,  Prof.  Wagstaff,  himself  a  Fellow 
and  Member  of  Council,  has  undertaken  the 
duties  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  our  Society. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Professorial 
Lectures  for  the  Session  1918-19  have  once 
more  been  embarrassed  by  the  pressure  of  war 
work  and  its  results,  but  it  may  now  be 
confidently  hoped  that  the  annual  courses  will 
run  more  smoothly  in  future.  The  lectures 
already  delivered  are  as  follows :  Prof. 
Courtney  has  lectured  on  "  The  Perfect  Artist 
— and  Sophocles,"  Prof.  Gerothwohl  on  "Alfred 
de  Musset,"  and  the  Professor  of  Poetry 
on  "Poetry  and  Time"  and  "Poetry  and 
Patriotism." 

At  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Societj^  the 
following  papers  have  been  read :  On  "  India 
in  the  New  Literary  Renaissance,"  by  Mr* 
Yusuf  Ali ;  "  Scotland  and  France — the  Part- 
ing of  the  Ways,"  by  Prof.  Robert  S.  Rait  "  ; 
"  Literature   and  the   State,"   by   Sir   Edward 
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Brabrook;  "Some  Aspects  of  Literature  in 
France  during  the  War,"  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Grosse;  "The  Effects  of  Despotism  and  Free- 
dom on  Literature  and  Medical  Ethics,"  by 
Sir  Richard  Havelock  Charles ;  and  "  The 
Youth  of  Wordsworth,"  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Woods. 
It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said  that 
the  ordinary  activities  of  the  Society  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  period  now  under  review 
upon  the  lines  to  which  we  have  long  been 
accustomed,  and  with  an  energy  and  success 
even  beyond  the  average  of  a  few  years  ago. 
In  view  of  the  very  trying  circumstances  of  the 
time,  this  is,  I  think,  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, and  it  may  well  be  wondered  at  that  so 
much  could  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
Society  so  many  of  whose  members  were 
absorbed  by  national  work  and  distracted  by 
public  and  private  anxieties.  The  explanation, 
I  feel  sure,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  duty  has  been 
laid  upon  us,  an  opportunity  has  been  seen  and 
grasped,  a  vital  public  service  has  demanded 
an  effort  and  has  at  the  same  time  supplied  us 
with  the  necessary  forces.     The  movements  of 
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feeling  all  over  the  world,  and  the  attempts 
made  by  the  belligerents  and  their  friends  to 
initiate  or  influence  such  movements,  have 
focussed  and  greatly  intensified  our  old  belief 
in  the  value  of  literature  as  a  part  of  national 
and  international  culture.  Even  as  a  tonic  or 
antidote,  a  remedy  for  the  mind  against  the 
weakness,  the  pain,  and  the  actual  disease  so 
often  caused  by  the  strain  of  a  long  war,  we 
have  found  that  books  are  more  valuable  and 
more  valued  than  we  could  have  thought  pos- 
sible. If  we  have  in  this  country  succeeded  in 
preserving  a  sanity  of  outlook,  a  regularity  of 
mental  health,  it  has  been  in  no  small  degree 
due  to  the  unbroken  continuance  among  us  of 
our  intellectual  life,  and  especially  to  that  part 
of  it  which  is  comparatively  remote  from  the 
more  agitating  topics  of  the  day.  When  I  look 
at  the  quiet  and  comely  volumes  of  these  five 
years,  in  which  so  much  good  literature  is 
covered  under  the  modest  title  of  '  Transac- 
tions,' when  I  recollect  the  meetings  at  which, 
in  spite  of  disasters,  raids  and  rumours,  our 
Fellows  and  their  friends  came  together  as  in 
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some  kind  of  humanistic  catacombs,  and  kept 
alive  not  only  their  ritual  but  their  spiritual 
happiness  and  energy,  I  feel  that  the  Society, 
and  even  the  nation  itself,  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  courageous  and  indomitable 
writers  who  could  still  in  our  worst  moments 
continue  to  give  us  of  their  best.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  this  devotion  of  theirs  to  the  service 
of  the  mind  and  its  kingdom,  this  power  of 
holding  on  a  course  through  the  stormiest  sea, 
will  enable  us  in  smoother  waters  to  move  even 
more  swiftly  and  to  even  better  ends.  I  am 
sanguine,  too,  that  we  shall  have  more  success  in 
convincing  others  of  the  truth  of  our  essential 
doctrine,  and  for  that  reason  I  welcome  the 
decision  of  the  Society,  taken  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  last  year,  and  since  then  put  in 
force  by  our  Council,  to  widen  the  basis  of  the 
Society  and  extend  its  influence  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  order  of  members.  The  management 
of  the  Society  will  remain  as  before,  under  our 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  Fellows,  but  we  shall  in  future 
share   our  ordinary  meetings,  our  professorial 
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lectures,  and  our  publications  with  a  body  of 
ordinary  subscribing  members  whose  literary 
tastes  and  ideals  are  the  same  as  our  own,  and 
who  will  offer  us,  we  hope,  not  only  their 
presence,  as  heretofore,  at  our  meetings,  but 
their  support  in  our  twofold  work  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Of  the  second  part  of  this  work — that  lying 
in  the  department  of  our  Foreign  Director, 
Lord  Crewe,  and  our  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr. 
Maquarie — a  separate  report  is  before  you. 
I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  our  Entente 
Committee  has  shown  in  the  international 
sphere  the  same  qualities  of  insight  and 
unbroken  energy  as  have  been  seen  in  the 
more  domestic  concerns  of  our  Society.  I  may 
add  that  the  same  result  has  followed :  the 
character  of  our  own  national  culture  has  made 
itself  felt  all  over  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
increase  of  prestige  and  influence  which  we  have 
secured  is  due  perhaps  as  much,  possibly  even 
more,  to  the  written  words  of  English  writers 
than  to  the  victories  of  our  fighting  men.  The 
conquest  of  the  future   at  any  rate  is  in  our 
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hands,  and  the  Society  may  be  satisfied  that, 
whether  by  its  distribution  of  literature,  or  its 
labour  to  refound  the  education  of  the  world 
on  a  basis  of  ideals,  or  by  the  machinery  which 
it  has  established  for  close  and  lasting  inter- 
course between  the  nations,  the  Entente  Com- 
mittee' has    become    one    of   the   influences  to 
which   we   shall   owe   whatever  unity  of  heart 
civilisation    may  now   attain.     It  has  realised 
the   conception   put  forward   in   a  moment  of 
prophetic   insight    by    Matthew  Arnold    many 
years  ago  ;  it  has  called  to  the  peoples  almost 
in  his   very  words — "  Let  us  conceive   of  the 
whole  group  of  civilised  nations  as  being,  for 
intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  bound  to  a 
joint  action   and  working  towards    a  common 
result,  a  confederation  whose  members  have  a 
due  knowledge  both  of  the  past  out  of  which 
they  all  proceed  and  of  one  another." 

We  have  now  for  three  years  had  this  ideal 
before  us,  the  hope  of  our  most  vital  moments 
and  the  object  of  our  most  practical  efforts. 
We  have  been  supported  by  seeing  the  fruit  of 
our  labours,  by  gaining  the  recognition  of  the 
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literary  and  even  of  the  official  world,  and  by 
receiving,  what  we  value  still  more  highly,  the 
thanks  and  the  co-operation  of  those  who  in 
other  nations  have  seen  that  we  are  like-minded 
with  themselves,  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  only 
true  Commonwealth  of  Man.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  we  can  relax,  or  the  world 
dispense  with,  our  efforts  in  such  a  cause,  and 
I  invite  the  Society  with  confidence  to  record 
its  acceptance  of  what  has  been  accomplished, 
and  its  determination  to  follow  up  so  fortunate 
a  beginning. 
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FELLOWS    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

1918—1919. 


The  sign  t  indicates  an  Honorary  Fellow.     C  =  a  Compounder. 


Year  of 

election. 

1917.  Professor  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Loudon, 
23,  Tanza  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. ;  and  Savile 
Club. 

1894.  tHER  Royal,  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany, 
E  slier. 

1889.  Major  James  A.  Alexander,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
F.li.G.S.,  c/o  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa, 
10,  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  4. 

1916.  A.  YusuF  All,  Esq.  M.A.,  LL.M.  (Cantab.), 
M.R.A.S.,  Lidian  Civil  Service  (retired),  "  Chel- 
wood,"  3,  Bedford  Road,  Bedford  Park,  W.  4 

1899.     Robert  Vickery  Allen,  Esq.,  A.C.P.,  F.E.I. S., 

Gruilden  Morden,  Roystou,  Hertfordshire. 

1919.  Professor  A.  T.  Baker,  Professor  of  French  in 
Sheffield  University,  Bennett  Grange,  Fulwood, 

Sheffield. 

1915.  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  P.C, 
O.M.,     F.R.S.,    D.L.,    MP.,    LL.D.,    D.C.L., 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Vice- 
President  ;  Member  of  Academic  Committee ; 
Member  of  the  Entente  Committee,  4,  Carlton 
Gardens,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1 ;  Whittinghame, 
Prestonkirk,  N.B.  ;  and  Atheuseum  Club. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1903.  fEEv.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Rector  of  Lew- 

Treuchard,  Lew-Treuchard  House,  N.  Devon. 

1912.     Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie,  Bt.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

(Vice-President,  1912-1913);  Vice-President; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee,  3,  Adelphi 
Terrace  House,  Strand,  W.C.  2  ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1915.  Herbert  M.  Baynes,  Esq.,  M.E.A.S.,  Belsize 
Lodge,  Hanipstead,  N.W.  3. 

1912.  Arthur  William  Beckett,  Esq.,  Anderida, 
Hartfield  Road,  Eastbourne;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1913  tMAX  Beerbohm,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee, Villiuo  Chiaro,  Rapallo,  Italy. 

1907.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  Esq.,  C.V.O., 
M.A.,Litt.D.,E.R.Hist.S.,  Master  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge  {Vice-President,  1911-17), 
Member  of  Academic  Committee ;  Member  of 
the  Entente  Committee  ;  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge ;  Hinton  Hall,  Haddeuham,  Isle  of 
Ely;  Tremaus,  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1905.  The  Ven.  Henry  E.  J.  Bevan,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 
of  Middlesex,  The  Rectory,  Chelsea,  S.W.; 
Quatford  Castle,  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire. 

1910.  fLAURENCE  BiNYON,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  118,  BelgraA^e  Road,  S.W.  1 ;  and 
British  Museum  ;  and  Athenseum  Club. 

1902.  Dr.  William  A.  Bowen,  LL.B.,  M.B.,  Mombasa 
East  Africa. 


Year  of 
election. 

1865.  cSiR  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B.,  Dir.S.A.,  past 
President  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
(Vice-President  1892-1916),  Langham  House, 
Stafford  Road,  Wallington,  Surrey ;  and 
Athenseum  Club. 

1898.  Charles  Angell  Bradford,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  4, 
Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.  1. 

1910.  tANDREW  Cecil  Bradley,  Esq.,  LLD.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxford,  1901-1906,  Member 
of  Academic  Committee,  54,  Scarsdale  Villas, 
Kensington,  W.  8. 

1910.  tRoBERT  Bridges,    Esq.,   M.A.,    M.B.,   F.R.C.P., 

D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  Poet  Laureate;  Member  of 
Academic  Committee,  Chilswell,  Oxford. 
1902.  cJoHN  Potter  Briscoe,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S., 
F.L.A.,  Consulting  City  Librarian  of  Notting- 
ham, Central  Public  Library,  Nottingham ; 
Elm  Villa,  38,  Addison  Street,  Nottingham. 

1911.  John  Arthur  Brooke,  Esq.,  Wood  Close,  Gras- 

mere. 
1917.     Edward     Bullough,     Esq.,     M.A.,    Fellow     of 

Gronville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Council, 

National  Club,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.  1. 
1907.     The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Burghclere,  P.C,  D.L., 

M.A.,  48,  Charles  Street,  W.  1 ;   Fitzroy  Place, 

Surrey ;  and  Brooks's  Club. 
1913.     Geoffrey  G.  Butler,  Esq.,  Fellow  and  Librarian 

of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
1900.     Lt.-Col.   W.  Boughton   Chambers,  V.D.,  Aden 

Exp.  Field  Force,  Shaik  Othman,  Aden. 
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1918.  Surg. -Gen.  Sir  Richard  Havelock  Charles, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.V.O.,  9,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

1917.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charnwood,  M.A., 
Council,  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  on  Rela- 
tions with  America ;  Stowe  House,  Lichfield ; 
108,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.  1. 

1899.  fERNEST   Hartley   Coleridge,    Esq.,    M.A.,   12, 

Rickford's  Hill,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

1916.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Judge  of 
High  Court  of  Justice  (King's  Bench  Division), 
17,  Gledham  Gardens,  S.W. ;  3,  King's  Bench 
Walk,  E.C. ;  The  Chanter's  House,  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  Devon  ;  and  Athenseuni  Club. 

1910.  fJosEPH  Conrad,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  Capel  House,  Orlestone,  near 
Ashford. 

1906.  Richard    Cooke,  Esq.,  F.S.Sc,  F.R.G.S.,  Arch- 

bishop Abbot's  School,  Guildford. 

1892.  Stanley  Cooper,  Esq.,  c/o  E.  J.  Atkins,  Esq., 
15,  Warnborough  Road,  Oxford. 

1900.  cRev.    W.   Hargreaves    Cooper,    F.R.G.S.,    65, 

Cardigan  Road,  Leeds. 

1907.  Professor  William  Leonard  Courtney,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Editor 
of  the  '  Fortnightly  Review,'  Vice-President ; 
B.S.L.  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature,  Member 
of  the  Entente  Committee,  11,  Taviton  Street, 
Gordon  Square,  W.C.  1 ;  and  Authors'  Club. 
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1916.  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.Gr. , 

P.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President; 
Hon.  Director  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Member  of  the 
Entente  Committee ;  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Section  ;  Nether  Wood  cote,  Epsom  ;  and 
Athenaeum  Cluh. 

1919.  R.  B.  CuNNiNGHAM-GrRAHAM,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L., 
Ardoch,  Cardross,  N.B. 

1890.  cJames  Curtis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  {Vice-President, 
1898-1909),  179,  Maryleboue  Eoad,  N.W.  1 ; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1912.     Rev.  Edgar  Daplyn,  30,  Pattisou  Road.  N.W.  2. 

1904.  John  Herbert  Dawson,  Esq.,  Ill,  Lower  Seedlev 
Road,  Seedley,  Manchester. 

1915.  Professor  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Council ; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee;  Member  of  the 
Entente  Committee  ;  R.S.L.  Professor  of  English 
Fiction,  14,  Thonisett  Road,  Anerley,  S.E. 

1914.  fCoLDSwoRTHY  LowEs  DicKiNSON,  Esq.,  Member 
of  Academic  Committee,  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1908.  Rev.  Peter  Hampson  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Barkham  Rectory,  Wokingham,  Berks;  and 
Authoi's'  Club. 

1907.  Austin  Dobson,  Esq.,  LL.D.  {Vice-President, 
1911-1913)  ;  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 
75,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W.  5  ;  and  Athenseum 
Club. 

1917.  John    Drinkwater,    Esq.,    Member  of  Academic 

Committee,  260,  Mary  Street,  Balsall  Heath, 
Birmingham. 


Year  of 
election. 

1918.  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Elliott,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  late 
Deputy  MastPi-  of  the  Mint ;  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Educational  Institutes,  12, 
Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.  1  ;  Eavensbrook, 
Oxted,  Surrey. 
1900.     Lady  C.  Ella  Eve,  Alexandra  Club,  12,  Grrosvenor 

Street,  W.  1. 
1917.     Alfred    Laurence    Eelkin,  Esq.,  M.A.,    H.M. 
Inspector    of    Schools     (Secondary     Branch), 
retired    1912,    Mershire    Lodge,    Marlborough 
Eoad,  Bournemouth  ;  and  Authors'  Club. 
1917.     The  Hon.  Mrs.  A.    L.  Eelkin   (Ellen  Thorney- 
croft   Fowler),   Mershire   Lodge,   Marlborough 
Road,  Bournemouth. 
1916.     The  Right  Hon.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P., 
Litt.D.,  President  of  Board  of  Education;  Vice- 
Chaucellor  of    Sheffield   University,  Member  of 
Academic    Committee ;    Member    of  the   Entente 
Committee ;   Vice-President,  The  Grange,  Eccle- 
sall,  Sheffield  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 
1916.     Professor  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Litt.D., 
F.R.Hist.S.,   Cervantes    Professor    of    Spanish 
Language  and  Literature,  University  of  London, 
Member    of    the   Entente     Committee;    Council, 
Savile  Club,  107,  Piccadilly,  W.  1. 
1913.     The  Rev.    Canon  F.  J.  Foakes-Jackson,  D.D., 

Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
1905.     A'.  E.  Manning  Foster,  Esq.,  79,  Davies  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  W.  1. 
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1907.     William   Warde   Fowler,    Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 

Fellow  aiid  Tutor  of  Liiicolu  College,  Oxford. 

Kingliain,  Chipping  Norton;   aud  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  Club. 

1898.  fSiR  James  G.  Frazer,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt., 
D.C.L.,  Member  of  Academic  Committee,  1, 
Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C.  1. 

1906.  cHis  Highness  Maharaja  Gaekwar  of  Baroda, 

Sir  Sayaji  Eao,  G.C.S.I.,  Baroda,  India. 
1892.  cShrimant    Sampatrao     K.    Gaikwad,     M.R.I., 

M.R.A.S.,  F.R.C.I.,  Baroda,  India.   ' 
1912.     John    Galsworthy,    Esq.,   Member   of  Academic 

Committee,  Wingstoue,  Manaton,  Devon. 
1918.     Edmund  Garratt  Gardner,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  Barlow 

Lecturer  on  Dante,  University  College,  London  ; 

Chairman   of    the    Sub-Committee    on    Relations 
with  Italy,  St.  Joseph's  Cottage,  Mill  Hill,  N.W. 
1902.     Arthur  Harold  Garstang,  Esq.,  69,  Leigham 
Vale,  Streatbam,  S.W.  16. 

1912.  Charles    Garvice,  Esq.,   Chairman  of  Authors 

Club,    4,    Maids   of    Honour   Row,    Richmond, 
Surrey  ;  and  Royal  Societies  Club. 

1913.  Stephen  GASELEE,-Esq.,  Fellow  and  Librarian  of 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge;  Foreign  OflBce, 
S.W. 

1883:     William  Blachford  Gedge,  Esq.,  93,  Westcliffe 
Road,  Ramsgate. 
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1902.  Pkofessor  Matteice  A.  Gterothwohl,  Litt.D., 
Vice-President;  R.S.L.  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature;  Memher  of  the  Entente  Committee,  7 , 
Alma  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

1916.  The  Lady  Glenconner,  34,  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 

S.W. ;  Wilsford  Manor,  Salisbury. 

1907.  Edmund  Gosse,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late 
Librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Vice-President; 
Memher  of  Academic  Committee ;  Memher  of  the 
Entente  Committee  ;  Chairman  of  the  Suh- 
Committee  on  Relations  ivith  France,  17,  Hanover 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  1  ;  and  Savile 
Club. 

1911.  Rev.  Prebendary  A.  W.  Gough,  M.A.,  The 
Vicarage,  Brompton,  S.W.  3. 

1915.  Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Red 
Branch  House,  Lauriston  Road,  AVimbledou  ; 
and  Athenaeum  Club,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.  1. 

1892.  The  Hon.  James  Maclaren  Stuart  Gray, 
Master  of  Gray,  c/o  Robert  Todd,  Esq.,  The 
Limes,  Hadley  Green,  High  Bai-net,  N".  ; 
Cwmeron,  Llanwrtyd  Wells,  R.S.O.,  S.  Wales. 

1898.  Emanuel  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Linleys,  Bath;  and 
Reform  Club. 

1917.  Professor  Herbert  John  Clifford  Grierson, 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Edinburgh,  12,  Regent 
Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
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1907.  Sir  William  Henry  Hadow,  M.A.,  D.Mus., 
Principal,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  South  Cerney,  Cirencester ;  and  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Club. 

1897  Heinrich  Maria  Hain,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  M.C.P., 
Wilhelmj  House,  2,  Clarence  Terrace,  Leaming- 
ton Spa. 

1910.  The  Et.  Hon.  Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan, 
O.M.,  K.T.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  Council ;  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  Cloanden,  Auchterarder,  Perthshire  ; 
28,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.  1 ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1919.     Miss  Elizabeth  Haldane,  Cloan,  Perthshire. 

1880.     The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  F.E.S., 

D.C.L.,    High    Steward    of   the   University   of 

Oxford,  President ;  Memher  of  the  Entente  Com- 

.    mittee,  4,  Ennismore    Gardens,    Princes    Gate, 

S.W.  7  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1907.  Thomas  Hardy,  Esq.,  O.M.,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  Memher 
of  Academic  Committee  ;  Member  of  the  Entente 
Committee,  Max  Gate,  Dorchester ;  and  Athe- 
naeum Club. 

1865.  cEev.  Albert  Augustus  Harland,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Harefield  Vicarage,  Uxbridge. 

1914.  Dr.  W.  G.  Hartog,  M.A.,  Syndicate  Publishing 
Co.,  11  and  13,  Southampton  Eow,  W.C.  1. 

1909.  John  Martin  Harvey,  Esq.,  30,  Avenue  Eoad, 
Eegent's  Park,  N.W.  8. 

1904.  William  Hatfield,  Esq.,  A.C.P.,  2,  Crosby 
Street,  Stockport. 
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1907.  Rev.  William  Augustus  Heard,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Headmaster  of  Fettes  College.  The  Lodge, 
Fettes  College.  Edinburgh. 

1885.  J.  Stewart  Henderson,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  1,  Pond 
Street,  Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 

1907.  The  Eight  Ebv.  Herbert  Hensley  Henson, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Council,  The  Palace, 
Hereford  ;  and  Athenseum  Club. 

1868.  cRev.  C.  a.  Heurtley,  M.A.,  193,  Woodstock 
Road,  Oxford. 

1907.  Maurice  Hewlett,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  Elm  Tree  Farm,  West  Wittering, 
Chichester  ;  and  Athenseum  Club. 

1904  J.  A.  Howard- Watson,  Esq. ,F.R.G.S.,F.R.Hist.S., 
1,  Eaton  Bank,  Crosby  Road,  Waterloo,  Liver- 
pool. 

1911.  Rev.  John  Hudson,  M.A.,  289,  Southampton 
Street,  Camberwell,  S.E.  5. 

1912  tW.  H.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 
mittee, 40,  St.  Luke's  Road,  W.  11. 

1906.  Charles  Hyatt- VVoolf,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S.,  123, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.  4. 

1880.  Sir  Henry  M.  Imbert-Terry,  Bt.,  Council,  Strete 
Ralegh,  Exeter  ;  73,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.  1 ; 
and  Carlton  Club. 

1913,  The  Very  Rev.  William  Ralph  Inge,  D.D., 
Dean  of  St.  Pauls,  Council;  Member  of  Academic 
Com-mittee,  The  Deanery,  Dean's  Court,  E.C.  ; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 
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1916.  Frank  Byron  Jevons,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.E.S.,  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall, 
Durham ;  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versitj^of  Durham;  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1910.  William  Paton  Ker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  University  College, 
London,  Council;  Memher  of  Academic  Committee, 
95,  Gower  Street,  W.C.  1 ;  and  Athenaeum  Club, 

1916.  Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq..  M.A.,  D.L  ,  J.P., 

F.S.A.,  Aldermaston  Court,  near  Reading. 

1901.  cRev.    Philip  Henry    Kirkham,    M.A.,    M.S. A., 

St.  Peter's  Vicarage,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

1899.  cErnest  Kiver,  Esq.,  F.R.C.O.,  A.R.A  M.,  A.Pli.S., 
Professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
"Bayfield,"  Upper  Warlingham,  Surrey. 

1897.     Joseph    William    Knipe,    Esq.,    Ph.D.,    L.C.P., 
Wolsey  Hall,  Oxford  ;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1915.  Henry  Cart  de  Lafontaine,  Esq.,  52,  Albert 
Court,  Kensington  Grore,  S.W.  7. 

1902.  J.  J.  Lane,  Esq.,  Oakleigh,  Brucken  Road  West, 

Brighouse. 

1914.  Miss  Alice  Law,  The  Old  Parsonage,  Altham, 
near  Accrington  ;  and  Lyceum  Club. 

1917.  Sir     Stanley     Leathes,     M.A.,     C.B.,     Council, 

Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  on  Educational 
Collaboration  ;  Civil  Service  Commissioner  ;  5, 
Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C.  4  ;  and  United 
Universitv  Club. 
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1895.  William  Douw  Lighthall,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.A., 
Chateauclair,  Westmount,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1910.  Rev.  James  Lindsay,  D.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.E., 
Aunick  Lodge,  Irvine,  Ayrsliii'e ;  and  Broad- 
stone,  Stranraer,  Wigtownshire. 

1900.  Percy  George  Lodge,  Esq.,  M.D.,  E.R.C.S.,  Lee 
House,  Listerliills,  Bradford. 

1917.  Sir  Sidney  Low,  M.A.,  Council,  24.  Marlborough; 

Hill,  N.W.  8  ;  and  Athene  urn  Club. 

1918.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  Additional 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
Knebworth  House,  Kueb worth  ;  10,  Buckingham 
Street.  S.W. 

1918.  Sir  John  David  McClure,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Mus. 
Doc,  Headmaster  of  Mill  Hill  School;  Mill 
Hill,  N.W. ;  and  Savile  Club. 

1907.  John  William  Mackail,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Vice-President,  1910-1916),  Council; 
Member  of  Academic  Committee  ;  Member  of  the 
Entente  Committee  ;  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee 
on  Relations  tvith  Russia,  6,  Pembroke  Gardens, 
Kensington,  W.  8  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1906.  President  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  formerly 
Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Litera- 
tui-e  in  the  University  of  Kentucky ;  Lenox 
College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa,,  U.S.A. 

1913.  Ernest  McGaffey,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C., 
Canada. 
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1907.  The  Right  Hon.  Dodgson  Hamilton  Madden, 
P.C.(Ir.),  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  High  Court  of 
Justice,  Ireland ;  Vice-Cliaiicellor  of  Dublin 
CJniversity  ;  ISTutley,  Booterstown,  Co.  Dublin  ; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1916.  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Bt..  M.P.,  Member  of  the 
Entente  Committee  ;  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee 
on  Civics  and  Moral  Education,  16,  Grloucester 
Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.  ;  Tangley  Hill,  Chil- 
worth,  Surrey  ;   and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1912.  Aethur  Maquarie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Foreign  Secretary ; 

Member  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Entente  Com- 
mittee ;  Member  of  Council ;  Hurst  House, 
Molesey,  Surrey  ;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1913.  "tJoHN  Masefield,  Fisq.,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 

mittee, 13,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 

1906.  E.  R.  Norris  Mathews,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Central 
Public  Liljrar}',  Bristol. 

1899.  Rev.    H.    Anderson    Meaden,    M.R.A.S  ,    The 

Parsonage,  Stornoway,  Isle  of  Lewis. 

1914.  tMRS.  Alice  Meynell,  Member  of  Academic  Com- 

mittee, Greatham,  Pulborough,  Sussex ;  2a, 
Grranville  Place,  Poitniau  Square,  W.  1. 

1900.  William  Miles,  Esq.,  26,  Anerley  Road,  West- 

cliff-on-Sea,  Essex. 

1911.  tTnoMAS  Sturge  Moore,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic 

Committee,  40,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 

1912.  Arthur  Eustace  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Head  of 

English  Department,  University  College,  Exeter, 
52,  Sylvan  Road,  Exeter. 
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1910.  IThe  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Morley,  O.M.,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 
Flowermead,  Wimbledon  Park,  S.W. ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1913.  Geoffrey  Grant  Morris,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge. 

1901.  James  Muirhead  Potter  Muirhead,  Esq..  J. P., 
F.S.S..  F.R.C.I.,  c/o  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
Ltd.,  Aston  Green,  Birmingham. 

1910.  fPROFESsoR  George  Gilbert  Murray,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  Memher  of  Academic  Committee, 
82,  Woodstock  Road',  Oxford  ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1907.  John  Murray,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  J.P.,  D.L., 
50,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.  1 ;  and 
Athen8eu.m  Club. 

1914.  Mrs.    Sarojini    Naidu,  The    Golden   Threshold, 

Hyderabad,  Deccan,  India  ;  and  Lyceum  Club. 

1907.  Professor  Sir  Henry  John  Newbolt,  M.A., 
D.Litt.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Vice-President  and 
Treas^irer  ;  Member  of  A  cademic  Committee ; 
Member  of  the  Entente  Committee ;  Chairman  of 
the  Anglo-Foreign  Societies'  Association ;  R  S.L. 
Professor  of  Poetry,  Netherhampton  House, 
Salisbury;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1894.  Philip  H.  Newman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  R.B.A.,  Vice- 
President  and  Hon.  Librarian,  39,  Brunswick 
Square,  W.C.  1 ;  Bengal  Manor,  Greens  Norton, 
Towcester  ;  and  Primrose  Club. 
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1917.     The  Lady  Newton,  6,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.  1. 

190D.  cAlpred  William  Oke,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S. A., 
F.G.S.,F.E.Hist.S.,  32, Denmark  Villas,  Hove; 
and  "  Orielton,"  Higlifield  Lane,  Southampton, 

1907.  Francis  William  PEMBEB,Esq.,  M.A.,  Warden 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  ;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1910.  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Council;  Member  of 
Academic  Committee;  Member  of  the  Entente 
Committee,  115a,  Harlej  Street,  W. ;  Stillauds 
North  Chapel,  Sussex  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1907.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bt., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  21,  Hvde  Park  Place,  W.  2; 
and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1902.  Henry  Chapman  Poulter,  Esq.,  8,  College 
Grreen,  Dublin ;  and  Redan  Lodge,  Rathgai- 
Road,  Rathgar,  Co.  Dublin. 

1906.  Henry  Proctor,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  146,  Mallinson 

Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.  11. 

1907.  tGrEORGE  Walter  Prothebo,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  '  Quarterly  Review,'  Member  of  Aca- 
demic Committee ;  Member  of  the  Entente  Com- 
mittee, 24,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  1 ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1912.  tSiR  Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  University  of  Cambridge, 
Member  of  Academic  Committee,  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge ;  The  Haven,  Fowey,  Cornwall. 
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1918.  Egbert  Sangster  Rait,  M.A.,  C.B.E.,  Professor 
of  Scottish  History  and  Literature  iu  the  Uni- 
versity of  Grlasgow,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford  ;   31,  Lilybauk  G-ardens,  Glasgow. 

1910.  tSiR  Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  Oxford,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  "The  Hangings,"  Ferry  Hinksey, 
near  Oxford  ;   and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1907.  Professor  George  Gilbert  Ramsay,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Druniore,  Blairgowrie, 
N.B.  ;  38,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W.  7.  ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 

1903.  Robt.  W.  Ramsey,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  43,  Ladbroke 
Square,  W.  11. 

1917.  Devey  Fearon  de  l'Hoste  Ranking,  Esq., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  9,  Overstraud  Mansions,  Battersea 
Park,  S.W.  11. 

1906.  Professor    Nava   Krishna  Ray,   B.A.,   Meerut 

College,  Meerut,  India. 

1907.  Rev.  Gerald    Henry    Rendall,   M.A.,  Litt.D., 

Dedham  House,  Dedham,  Essex. 

1907.  Sir  William  Blake  Richmond,  R.A.,  K.C.B., 
M.A.,  Beavor  Lodge,  Hammersmith,  W.  ;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 
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1914.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Rennell  Rodd,  P.O., 
a.C.V.O.,  G.C  M.G.,  C.B.,  H.B.M.'s  Ambassa- 
dor, Rome. 

1916.  John  Holland  Rose,    Esq.,    Litt.D.,    Reader   in 

Modei'n  History,  University  of  Cambridge, 
Member  of  the  Entente  Committee,  "  Walsing- 
ham,"  Milliugton  Road,  Cambridge. 

1896.  cThe  Rev.  Honyel  Gough  Rosedale,  M.A.,  D.D., 
F.S.A.  (Vice-President,  1905  to  1910),  7, 
Gloucester  Street,  Victoria,  S.W.  1 ;  and  22, 
Grafton  Road,  Worthing. 

1899.  Rev.  W.  E.  Rosedale,  M.A.,  D.D.,  43,  Gilston 
Road,  S.W.  10. 

1905.  John  Rowlands.  Esq.,  Picton  House,  Waunar- 
Iwydd,  Gowerton,  near  Swansea. 

1917.  W.  G.    RusHBROoKE.  Esq.,  B.A.(Lond.),  LL.M. 

(Camb.),  Headmaster  of  St.  Olave's  School, 
Southwark,  S.E.  ;   13,  Cathcart  Hill,  N. 

1903.  Lady  Russell-Cotes,  East  Cliff  Hall,  Bourne- 
mouth. 

1907.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ryle,  D.D.,  C.V.O., 
Dean  of  "Westminster,  The  Deanery,  West- 
minster ;  and  Athenseum  Club. 

1914.  The  Lady  Margaret  Sackville,  Easter  Dudding- 
ston,  Portobello,  Midlothian. 

1916.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  St.  Cyres,  84,  Eaton 
Square,  S.W.  1. 

/ 
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1913.     Sir  John  Edwin    Sandys,   Litt.D.,Ca,mb.,   Hon. 

Litt.D.  Edinburgh  and  Athens,  F.B.A.,  Fellow 

of  St.  John's  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the 

University    of     Cambridge,    Vice-President    of 

the    Hellenic   Society,    Member   of  the   Entente 

Committee,  St.    John's    House,    Grange    E-oad, 

Cambridge  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1917.  Walter  S.  Scott,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  306, 
Agency  Building,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

1917.  Professor  Ernest  de  Selincourt,  D.Litt., 
Oxford,  Professor  of  English  at  Birmingham 
University,  7,  Greenfield  Crescent,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham  ;  and  Lady  wood,  Grasmere. 

1911.  cGeorge  Bernard  Shaw,  Esq.,  Member  of  Aca- 
demic Committee,  10,  Adelpbi  Terrace,  W.C.  2. 

1911.  Henry  Simpson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Poet's 
Club,  19,  Thornton  Hill,  Wimbledon;  and 
Authors'  Club. 

1916.     Miss  May  Sinclair,  1,  Blenheim  Road,  St.  John's 

Wood,  N.W.  8. 
1897.     KuNWAR  KusHAL  Pal  Sink,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S., 

Eais  Kotla  P.O.,  Kotla,  Dt.  Agra  (East),  India. 

1906.  Walter  Scott  Sisterson,  Esq.,  "  Abbotsford," 
Arundel  Road,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 

1904.  Archibald  Sparke,  Esq.,  Chesham  House, 
Boltou-le-Moors. 

1896.  Marion  H.  Spielmann,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Council 
{Vice-President,  1906  to  1910),  Athenaeum  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 
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1907.     Eev.      William     Archibald     Spooner,     D.D 
Warden  of   New  College,  Oxford.      Warden's 
Lodgings,  New  College,  Oxford;  and  Athen^um 
Club. 

1906.  Rev.  James  Sprunt,  Lesness,  Old  Church  Eoad, 
Clevedon. 

1916.  Miss  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Loudon, 
19,  Clarence  Grate  Gardens,  N.W.  L 

1886.     CoRELLi  J.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Beverley  House,  Barnes 
S.W. 

1904.     Rev.     William     Thomas    Stonestreet,    D.D., 

LL.D.,  18,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 
1912  tMEs.  Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes,  4,  Kemplay 

Road,  Hanipstead,  N.W.  3. 
1913.     Dr.    Marie    Carmichael   Stopes,  D.Sc,  Ph.D. 
F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Paleobotany  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  London,  Craigvara,  Belmont 
Road,  Leatherhead;  and  Lyceum  Club. 
1902.  cMrs.    Mabel  Frances  Strafford,  "  Moorcot," 
Pangbourne;  43,  Downshire  Hill,  N.W.  3;  and 
Pioneer  Club. 
1907.     The  Very  Rev.   Thomas  Banks   Strong,  D.D., 
G.B.E.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  and  Athen^um  Club. 
1916.     The  Rev.  Montague  Summers,  M.A.,  15,  Eton 

Road,  Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 
1875.  cRajaSir  S.  M.  Tagore,  Master  of  Music,  The 
Rajbati,  Pathuriaghata,  Calcutta. 
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1897.  cMajor   R.    Inigo    Tasker,   J.P.,   Nether   Park, 

Nether  Street,  Church  End  Fiuchley. 

1896.  Rev.  Charles  John  Terry,  M.A.,  15,  Fairhazel 
Grardeus,  S.  Haiiipstead,  N.W.  10. 

1891.  Rev.  George  F.  Terry,  L.Th ,  F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  St.  John's  Rectory,  10$  Learmonth 
Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

1919.  F.  W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Hawk  Hill, 
Chaldon,  Caterham,  Surrey. 

1909.  Edward  William  Thomson,  Esq.,  360,  Bronson 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1904.  John  T.  Thorp,  Esq.,  M.S. A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Bruns- 
wick House,  54,  Princess  Road,  Leicester. 

1918.  Herbert  Trench,  Esq.,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  All  Soul's,  Oxford,  and  Assistant  Director 
of  Special  Inquiries  at  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  Villa  Viviani,  Settignano,  Florence ;  and 
Atheneeum  Club. 

1898.  John    Hartley    Wadsworth,    Esq.,    M.A.,    St. 

John's  Hall,  Durham. 

1911.  Professor  W.  H.  Wagstapf,  M.A.,  Professor  at 
Gresham  College;  Cotmcil;  Honorary  Secretary ; 
46,  Aberdeen  Park,  N.  5  ;  and  Savile  Club. 

1907.  Professor  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  Warren, 
K.C.V.O.,  D.C.L.,  President  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  The  Lodgings,  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 
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1902.     Edward  James  Watson,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  St. 

John's  Arcli,  Bristol. 

1919.  Professor  Foster  Watson,  D.Litt.,  M  A.Lond., 
Professor  Emeritus  iu  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth ;  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in 
the  Gresham  College,  E.C. ;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  U.S.A. ;  The 
Red  House,  Greenstreet  Green,  Orpington,  Kent. 

1901.  Alex.  D.  O.  Wedderburn,  Esq.,  KC,  8, 
Ormonde  Gate,  Chelsea,  S.W.  3. 

1915.  Miss  Ethel  Rolt  Wheeler,  59,  Stradella  Road, 
Heme  Hill ;  and  Lyceum  Club. 

1909.  George  Charles  Williamson,  Esq.,  D.Litt., 
Burgh  House,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 

1901.     George  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Heath  House, 

Ossett,  Yorks. 

1916.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  Esq.,  25,  Heath  Drive,  Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

1901.  Butler  Wood,  Esq.,  Central  Free  Library, 
Bradford. 

1913.  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  162,  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W.  1. 

1898.  cAnthony,  Baron  de  Worms,  Milton  Park, 
Egham,  Surrey. 

1898.  cBaron  Percy  de  Worms,  21,  Lowndes  Street, 
S.W.  1. 
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1897.  cT.  CAToWoRSFOLu.Esq.,M.A.,LL.D..F.E.Hist.S. 

Hall  Place,  Mitcham,  Surrey;    9,  Staple  Inn, 

W.C.  1  ;  and  Authors'  Club. 
1907.     J.  C.  Wright,  Esq.,  Holmedeue,  Arundel  Road, 

Eastbourne;  and  Authors'  Club. 
1899.     Rev.     J.     J.     Wright,     "  Woodleigh,"     Leigh, 

Lancashire. 

1910.  fWiLLiAM  Butler  Yeats,  Esq.,  Member  of 
Academic  Committee,  18,  Woburn  Buildings, 
Upper  Woburn  Place,  N.W.  1. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST  OF  MONEY.    STOCK,    OR 
OTHER   PERSONAL    ESTATE. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Royal  Society  of  Literatiire 
of  the  United  Kingdom''  the  stim  of  £, 

[If  of  Stock  or  other  Personal  Estate,  to  be  described.] 
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FOREIGN    HONORARY    FELLOWS. 


BELGIUM. 

Year   of 
election. 

1907.  G-ODEFROiD  KuRTH,  Directeur  de  I'lustitui  His- 
torique  Beige  Ti  Eome,  Professeur  eme'rite  de 
rUniversitt'  de  Liege.  18,  Piazza  Eusticucci, 
Eome. 

1907.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  de 
Leopold,  and  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur.  Abbaye 
de  St.  Wandrille,  Seine  inf.,  France. 

BEAZIL. 
1914.  His  Excellency  Dr.  Mangel  de  Oliveira 
Lima,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  Brazil  (eu  retraite).  Member  of 
the  Brazilian  Aeadeni}'.  15,  Wetherby  Gardens, 
S.  Kensington. 

CHINA. 
1919.     His    Excellency     Liang    Chi-chao,    Formerly 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  of  Finance. 

DENMAEK. 

1907.  Georg  Brandes,  Doctor  of  Aesthetics,  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.     Copenhagen. 

1907.  Valdemar  Vedel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature,  Copenhagen  University, 
Ncjsomhedsvey  17,  Copenhagen. 


FRANCE. 

Year   of 
election. 

1908.     Jacques  Anatole    France,  Member  of  French 

Academy,  Legion  of  Honour.     Villa  Said,  Paris 

XVIe. 

1907.  His  Excellency  Jean  x'^dribn  Antoine  Jules 
JussEEAND,  Vice-President  of  the  Socicte 
d'Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. 

1897.  Abel  Lefranc,  Professeur  de  Langue  et  Littera- 
ture  Francaise  Moderne  au  College  de  France, 
Directeur-adjoint  a  I'Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes- 
Etudes  pour  I'Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  Renais- 
sance, President  de  la  Societe  des  Etudes 
Rabelaisienues.  38bis  Rue  Deiifert-Rochereau, 
Paris  V«. 

1907.  Paul  Meter,  Member  of  Institute  of  France, 
Corresponding  Fellow  of  British  Academy. 
Director  of  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,  Hon.  Professor 
in  the  College  de  France,  Hon.  D.C.L.Oxon. 
Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais  16,  Paris  7^ 

1906.  Paul   Sabatier,  D.Litt.Oxou.,  Member  of  Royal 

Academy  of  Rome.     "  La  Maisonette,"  par  St. 
Sauveur  de  Montagut,  Ardeche,  France. 

1907.  Louis  Marie  Julien  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti),  Captain 

French  Navy,  Member  of  French  Academy,  Rue 
St.  Pierre,  Rochefort,  France. 
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GREECE. 

1892.  His  Excellency  Joannes  Gennadius,  Hon. 
D.C. L.Oxford  ;  Hon.LL.DSt.  Andrews;  Greek 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  14,  De 
Vei-e  Gardens,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 

HOLLAND. 
1916.     Louis  Raemaekees,  Woodthorpe,  Sydenham  Hill 
Road,  S.E. 

ITALY. 

1913.  Dr     Guido   Biagi,    Commander  of    St.    Maurice 

and  St.  Lazarus ;  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Libraries  of  Tuscany,  Resident  Member  of  the 
Accademia  della  Crusca. 

1914.  His  Excellency  Professor  Ferdinando  Mar- 

tini, formerly  Italian  Minister  for  the  Colonies. 

NORWAY. 

1908.  FiiiDTJOF  Nansen,  Dr.Phil.,  D.Sc,  D.C.L., 
F.R.G.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Society  of  Sciences.     Lysaker,  nr.  Christiania, 

Norway. 

PORTUGAL. 

1907.  JoAQUiM  Theophilo  Braga,  formerly  President  of 
Portugal,  Doctor  of  Lisbon  University,  Govern- 
ment Professor  of  the  Highest  School  of  Litera- 
ture, Member  of  Portuguese  Academy,  President 
of  Literature  Section  of  Academy,  Lisbon. 


Year    of 
election. 
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ROUMANIA. 


1916.  His  Excellency  Take  Jonescu,  Minister  of 
State,  c/o  The  Eoumaniau  Legation,  4,  Crom- 
Avell  Place,  S.W. 

RUSSIA. 

1910.  Pkince  Vladimir  Bariatinsky,  95,  Bedford 
Court  Mansions,  W.C. 

SPAIN. 

1907.  Dr.  Rafael  Altamira,  late  General  Director  of 
Primary  Education  in  Spain  ;  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Madrid ;  Senator ;  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Political  and  Moral 
Science,  Madrid. 

1916.  Benito  Pi^rez  G-aldos,  Member  of  the  Spanish 
Academy ;  Deputy  in  the  Cortes,  Hilarion, 
Eslava  5,  Madrid. 

1916.  Armando  Palacio  ValdI^s,  Member  of  the  Spanish 
Academy  ;  Lista  5,  Madrid. 


SWEDEN. 
1919.     K.  OssiANiLSSON,  Esq.,  Singhem,  Sweden. 
1919.     Dr.  August  Brumius,  Lidingo  Vinastad,  Sweden. 


Year   of 
election. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEEICA. 


1909.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Rev.,  D.D.,  Princeton,  Harvard, 
Yale,  Union,  Washington,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Princeton,  President  of  Holland 
Society.    Avalon,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

1909.  Charles  William  Eliot,  Late  President  of 
Harvard  University,  LL.D.  of  Princeton,  Yale,, 
and  John  Hopkins,  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Officer  of  the  Legion  d'Honneu  r 
France.  17,  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
U.S.A. 

1909.  William  Dean  Howells,  Litt.D.,  Yale,  Oxon, 
Columbia,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Kittery  Point,  Maine, 
and  130,  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  New  York. 

1909.  GrEORGE  Lyman  Kittredge,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Harvard  University.  8, 
Hilliard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

1909,  GrEORGE  Edward  Woodberry,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Literature,  Columbia 
University.     Beverley,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Belgium.—  Emile  Cammaerts,  The  Cottage,  Loom  Lane, 
Radlett,  Herts. 
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Brazil. — Carlos  Delgado  de  Carvalho,  Hou.  Professor 

of    the    Academia    de   Altos    Estudos    of    Brazil ; 

Fellow     of    the    Royal     Meteorological     Society ; 

Somerset  Hotel,  Orchard  Street,  W. ;  The  Aiithors' 

Club,  2,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W.  1. 
China. — Yun-Siang    Tsao,    Formerly    Secretary   of    the 

Chinese  Legation. 

Dk.    Chen,    Chinese    Legation,      W,    Portland 

Place,  W.  1. 
Denmark. — Jon  Stefansson,  Lecturer  in  Icelandic,  King's 

College,    London    University,    late   Librarian    and 

Lecturer  in  Copenhagen  University  ;  69,  Torrington 

Square,  W.C.  1. 
France. — Paul  Mantoux,  Professor  of  Modern   French 

History    and    Institutions    in    the     University    of 

London ;    2,  South    Hill    Park    Gardens,    Hamp- 

stead,  N.W.  3. 

Henri  D.  Davray,  8,  St.  Martin's  Place,  W.C.  2. 

Holland. — Dr.  Peter  Gteyl,  "  Stadtwyck,"  2,  Brookside 

Road,  Golders  Green,  N.W.  4. 
Italy. — Dr.  Antonio  Cippico,  Lecturer  in  Italian  at  Uni- 
versity   College,    London ;    27,    Lansdowne    Road, 

Holland  Park,  W.  11. 

Dr.  Raffaello  Piccolt,  Lecturer  in  Italian  at 

Cambridge  University. 
Japan. — Yoshio  Murakami,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Japanese 

Embassy. 

Professor  Kiyoshi  Sato,  28,  Clifton  Gardens, 

Maida  Vale,  W. 
Portugal.  —  Jayme     pe     Seguier,     Acting     Portuguese 

Consul-General  in  London,  6,  South  Street,  Fins- 

burv,  E.C. 
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Rownania. — David  Mitrany,  Occasional  Lecturer^ 
London  School  of  Economics,  in  the  University  of 
London,  88,  North  Road,  Highgate,  N.  7. 

Russia. — J.  W.  Shklovsky,  ("Dioneo")  Correspondent  of 
the  Russlvia  Viedomosti ;  45,  Priorv  Road,  Bedford 
Park,  W.  4. 

Serbia. — Bogdan  Popovic,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Belgrad ;  Royal 
Societies  Clvib,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.  1. 

Spain. — Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Correspondent  of  El 
Imparcial;  82,  Victoria  Street;  Fairview,  New 
Road,  Esher,  Surrey. 

Sweden. — Hugo  Vallentin,  Adam  House,  16a,  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 

United  States  of  America. — William  Buckler,  M.A., 
Secretary  to  the  American  Embassy,  4,  G-rosvenor 
Square,  V.  1. 

Waterman  Thomas  Hewett,  Emeritus  Pro- 
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